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FOREWORD 


I don’t know who first said it but it is one of those bright 
remarks that are widely repeated atleast once every gener- 
ation, and in its latest version it reads as follows: ‘Have 
something to say. Say it. Stop talking.” . 

Excellent advice but rather hard on those who speak the 
language of a small country. For no matter how important 
the things they have to say or how well they say them, the 
number of people who are able to understand them is 
necessarily limited and their readers are restricted to the few 
congenial neighbors who happen to speak the same vernacu- 
lar. 

This is a double-barreled pity for there is no fun in being 
a prophet without an audience and it is just as dull to be- 
long to an audience that has to listen forever to the exhorta- 
tion of a single group of wise men. Variety is a very pleasing 
quality in the literary kitchen. It is true that peaches do 
not grow along the shores of the Volga and that one cannot 
pluck caviar from California ostriches. But modern meth- 
ods of distribution no longer make it necessary for one 
nation to live exclusively on peaches while another is doomed 
to a diet of sturgeon eggs and the bill-cf-fare of the average 
book-store offers us a thousand dainties from every land. 

For some strange reason however, the products of the 
Dutch soil have rarely found their way to America and 
that is rather puzzling. A great many reasons have been 
offered for this apparent neglect. Some have said that the 
Dutch writers are too Calvinistic to be agreeable to our 
rather cosmopolitan taste. Others again have claimed that 
it was the language itself which did not lend itself to. 
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translation. Still others have suggested that those authors 
of the Low Countries who did not go in for theology had 
become so terribly refined in their art that they had lost 
all touch with real life. 

These reasons may have been the true ones and then again 
they may have been false. I don’t know and I don’t very 
much care. For the book which you are about to read is 
in a class by itself—a curious class. It is a serious work 
which has been understood and appreciated by the masses. 
And that in itself is no small accomplishment. 


A hundred years ago the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
was a curiosity among the nations of the Old World. Dur- 
ing the Seventeenth Century, it had been the arsenal of 
Europe and had forced its will (together with its cannon- 
balls) upon all of its rivals from Java to Spitzbergen. Dur- 
ing the Eighteenth Century it had loaned money to every- 
body. And then it had collapsed. The strain had been 
too great. The reaction had set in and the proud Republic 
of the United Seven Netherlands had become a minor 
province of France. During the dozen years of French 
domination the country had been despoiled of all its old 
possessions. ‘The armies of the great Italian condottiere had 
eaten the too opulent burghers out of house and home. 

The English in order to keep the Dutch colonies from 
falling into the hands of the French, had most kindly taken 
all of the Indies. Whatever prosperity was left after these 
drastic operations was destroyed by the blockade which the 
two contending factions in Europe had declared upon each 
other with that total lack of regard for the rights of the 
neutrals which had been characteristic of all major conflicts 
of the last five hundred thousand million years. 

But in the end the Little Corporal went the way of all 
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corporals, either big or small, and the Old World was sub- 
jected to that most ghastly of all political and economic ex- 
periences—it was treated to “‘a period of reconstruction.” 

Unfortunately, in the Department of the Mouth of the 
Meuse and the Rhine, there was not very much left to re- 
organize. The cash was gone. The credit was gone. And 
worst of all courage was gone. ; 

The wisdom of M. Metternich and his fellow-diplomats 
saw fit to elevate the former republic to the rank of a king- 
dom. But the older branch of the House of Orange had 
gone out of existence with English William. The younger 
branch which was called to the throne was dull, dowdy and 
dumb. And as for the subjects of these illustrious sover- 
eigns they had but one further purpose in life—to be left 
alone and to live and die in an odor of closed windows and 
respectability. 

There have been periods in the history of the human race 
when mankind gaily shouted “Yea!” to every problem of 
existence. There have been periods when mankind meekly 
whispered “Nay!” to the slightest suggestion of a change. 
During the era that followed the Congress of Vienna any 
expression of opinion was thought to be in questionable 
taste. A mere negative nod of the head was deemed suffi- 
cient for all minor purposes of life. As for the major ones, 
they were left to the discretion of the Rev. Clergy and the 
Head-of-the-House, and when Father and the Dominie had 
spoken, there was no further argument. 

For women were merely biological necessities and children 
existed to practice the fifth commandment. 

The ancestral pictures were sold for old junk. The 
ancestral palaces were turned into grocery stores. Joy and 
laughter were banished from the streets. And high above 
this dismal picture there arose the image of a new deity— 
the invincible God of Respectability. 
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The history of America during the last three centuries 
is the story of a small group of intrepid pioneers who boldly 
trekked into the wilderness to struggle with the forces of 
nature and make a happier home for those who came after. 

They were brave men and women and we are happy to 
honor their valiant memories. 

In the Low Countries there was no wilderness in the 
physical sense of the word, but the spiritual morass was so 
vast and so impenetrable that none but the most courageous 
ventured forth from the narrow beaten track, and that none 
but the hardiest survived to tell the tale. 

The book of Mrs. van Ammers-Kiiller is the chronicle 
of one of these pilgrims of social progress. It is a “human 
document” poured into the form of a novel, a novel which 
consists of a long series of human documents. It is the 
valedictory of an era that is slowly coming to its most wel- 
come end. The storm of abuse which greeted its appear- 
ance shows that much still remains to be done. But the 
cheers of approbation that sped the volume along into an 
unprecedented number of editions and made the author 
ene of the best known writers of her day was proof that 
her heroine had not worked in vain. 

It is often said that European books can never be entirely 
popular in America because “conditions are too absolutely 
different.” 

A pious wish! But those who are able to read between 
the lines will be less hopeful. 

For here, within the pages of this book, but for the 
mercy of God, we walk ourselves. 


HeENprRIcK WILLEM VAN LOON. 
Veere, Holland, 17 August, xxviii 
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PART I (1840) 





CHAPTER I 
THE ARRIVAL 


One cold November afternoon in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty, Henry Cornvelt, candidate for holy 
orders and son of the woolweaver Louis Cornvelt of Leyden, 
set out from his father’s house in the direction of the Witte 
Port. Picking his way through the mud of the windy and 
deserted streets, he turned his steps towards “The Amster- 
dam Arms” to await the arrival there, at half-past three, of 
the stage coach from The Hague, which peerless conveyance 
under the joint proprietorship of Messrs. van Gend and 
Loos, was held in the highest esteem by virtue of its speed, 
since it actually contrived to cover the distance between 
the capital and the seat of learning in the incredibly short 
space of one hour and three quarters. 

The future dominie wore a close fitting coat of black 
cloth tightly buttoned, a very tall shiny hat and a broad 
black stock which only partially sufficed to hold in control 
his wide stick-up collar. In his black-gloved hands he 
carried a rattan cane with a round ivory knob, without 
which emblem of masculine dignity no decently brought up 
youth would dream of taking his walks abroad. An over- 
coat he had disdained, although a treacherous northeaster 
was blowing and he had been suffering for some weeks 
from a bad catarrh of his right ear. In fact on leaving the 
house he had experienced some difficulty in escaping his 
mother’s solicitude and the quizzing of his sisters as they 
urged him in vain to put on his heavy “wrap-rascal.” For 
albeit that Henry Cornvelt was fully aware of standing, 
in his capacity of spiritual pastor and master, far above all 
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worldly vanities, yet none the less, he had lingered a good 
deal longer that afternoon before the looking glass in his 
bedroom than was compatible with strict orthodoxy. 

His walk to the windy Witte Port was undertaken with 
an important object, that of fetching a young lady from 
the coach, an unknown cousin, the only daughter of his 
father’s late sister, who had made the journey from Paris to 
The Hague under the escort of a friend of the Cornvelts, 
after waiting for months for a suitable travelling companion. 
As Henry walked along the Breestraat swinging his cane 
with prim elegance, he thought with a smile of the pathetic 
letter which this same cousin had written a month or so 
before to his father, proposing with all the thoughtlessness 
as well as with the arrogance of youth, to come to Holland 
alone and unattended! 

Ugh! What a keen blast was coming down the North 
End! He shivered and hunched up his shoulders as the 
terrible possibility of catching a fresh cold in punishment 
for his vanity suddenly came into his mind. And then 
he guiltily ceased swinging his cane. Behind the wire 
window-screens of one of the big houses he fancied he could 
distinguish the white gleam of a woman’s face. Whatever 
would Sophy, the daughter of the exemplary Dr. Dermout 
his tutor, think, if she were to see him deporting himself in 
so worldly a fashion! 

But this touch of melancholy was dispelled on his reaching 
“The Amsterdam Arms,” where the hostess, a well-favoured 
woman with a knowledge of human nature, greeted him 
respectfully, and remarking, “Your reverence must be cold!” 
invited him into the bar to the side of a blazing hearth and 
poured him out a cup of fragrant coffee, dilating the while 
upon all the gossip of the town, in which she was even 
better posted than the old dame who went from house to 
house with the fuel and water cart. Sitting with his back 
to the comforting warmth of the fire Henry was able to 
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study his reflection in a dilapidated old mirror which hung 
opposite. The vision of his slim figure in its correct suit of 
black, and his sober, almost sombre countenance, in due 
course restored his wonted calm self-possession, and with it 
the gratifying assurance that he really was a most worthy 
and respectable young man, looked up to by everybody 
with humble respect—one whose vocation it certainly was 
to set an example to his fellow-men in the paths of virtue 
and to guide their aspirations to heavenly things. 

And then, just as he was gulping down his last mouthful 
of coffee, the big swaying coach came lumbering over the 
cobbles of the Witte Port. The postillion sounded his horn, 
which re-echoed clanging against the solemn, gabled house 
fronts. Out hurried all the staff of the inn. The plump 
hostess took up her post in the doorway. Dogs barked, street 
urchins yelled, and the halt and the maimed came clumping 
along on their crutches in the hope of getting a parcel to 
carry for one of the over-burdened passengers. Beggars 
shoved their way forward from obscure corners, and the 
constable stationed himself solemnly on the steps of the 
house opposite, while at the hitherto empty windows 
appeared the heads of misses and maids, all agog for the 
great moment which was to wake the street from slumbrous 
inertia into bustling activity. Up drove the coach which 
was the link with the great outside world. Sometimes grey 
with the dust of the capital, sometimes brown with the 
mire of the Maliebaan, what might it not hold concealed 
within the obscurity of its roomy interior! Of course there 
would be mails and “The Hague Daily News”; but who 
could tell what interests besides in the way of unfamiliar 
faces? 


This time, the constable and the street urchins and the 
young ladies and the servant maids, they one and all had 
their curiosity thoroughly satisfied. And by that very same 
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evening every house in the Breestraat and the Rapenburg 
knew that the eldest of the Cornvelt boys had escorted a 
young lady from the coach—a stranger, the orphan 
daughter of his father’s sister. And then the long un- 
thought-of, but never forgotten story was eagerly raked up 
again at all the tea tables, of how this girl’s mother, the 
youngest daughter of old Mr. Cornvelt of blessed memory, 
had run away twenty years before with a French music- 
master; how since then she had been living far away amid 
the depravities of Paris in sin and remorse; and how she had 
died there, an impoverished widow, the previous winter. 
And while the young daughters of the house sat listening 
with crimson cheeks bent over their knitting,—for indeed 
it was no common thing in the parlours of Leyden to hear 
such matters discussed as elopements and paternal anathemas, 
—the opportunity would be seized to instill a two-fold 
lesson. First, that French music-masters are immoral and 
infamous beings. Second, that girls who dare to defy 
parental authority, after the example of the late Anna 
Cornvelt are doomed to a conscience-striken existence of 
shame and poverty. 

But what interested the young ladies quite as much as 
Anna Cornvelt’s tragic romance was the fact that Anna 
Cornvelt’s daughter appeared to have made the journey 
from Paris in a full skirt of tartan silk, instead of in the 
decent mourning which one would expect of an orphan. 
And, moreover, that she was wearing, not only a paisley 
shawl, but a fur muff into the bargain, hanging from her 
neck by a silk cord! She who was, after all, nothing but a 
music-master’s child! 


It was the fault of this selfsame tartan silk pelisse that 
the meeting and greeting between the cousins took place in 
quite a different manner from that anticipated by Henry. 
He had been looking out for a young lady veiled in crape 
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and wearing a dress of the deepest black, and was prepared 
to hold out his hand to assist her down the steep steps from 
the coach, taking the opportunity, at the same time, to 
repeat a few texts about Christian resignation and sub- 
mission to the Lord’s will, which he had carefully committed 
to memory beforehand. And lo! there was presented to his 
critical gaze a dainty little thing in a bright coloured pelisse, 
with a big fur muff, who sprang down from the coach with 
nimble energy disdaining the proffered hand of a fellow 
passenger, and began with a rapid flow of words to commit 
her trunk and boxes to the charge of one of the post-boys. 
Henry had barely time to take in his disillusion, when from 
the depths of the green velvet poke bonnet, he heard the 
name of Cornvelt pronounced in clear decisive tones by a 
high musical voice with a foreign accent. 

““Miss Sylvain?” he inquired. 

The green poke bonnet promptly turned towards him and 
a dark little face with a rosy laughing mouth and great 
shining eyes looked straight into his own. 

“Ah! mon cousin Cornvelt, enchantée de vous voir!” 

The young man had taken off his hat which he held 
pressed to his bosom as he replied with a bow: “Henry 
Cornvelt, at your service!”” Whereupon the French cousin, 
impressed by the solemnity of this greeting, composed her 
laughing face and, lifting the skirts of her tartan frock with 
two little green-gloved hands, made him a profound and 
charming curtsey such as he had never seen any maiden 
make before. And then immediately—for he was a 
thorough child of his country and of his time—the thought 
flashed through his ming that the hostlers and the hostess 
and the constable, as well as all the neighbours were every 
one of them watching this extraordinary curtsey, and that 
by that very evening the whole of Leyden would know 
about it. In order to regain his equanimity, he turned gruffly 
to an old fellow with a wheelbarrow who stood by. 
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“Look sharp,” he said, “I’ve been standing here in the 
cold quite long enough!” He then offered his arm to the girl 
who was standing with her frozen hands thrust into her 
muff. But instead of putting her arm into his, she reached 
out her hand to a large square object wrapped up in a green 
flannel cloth, which a boy was about to give to the old 
man with the barrow. “We'll carry this ourselves,” she said 
quickly, and before Henry Cornvelt realised what she was 
doing she had put it into his hand. 

“That’s my little bird,” she announced in her sweet 
musical voice, once more turning her lovely smiling face 
straight up to his. “Merci, mon cousin, for being so kind 
as to carry it for me.” 

And so Henry Cornvelt, the solemn young divinity 
student, started off with his cousin through the windy and 
muddy streets of the North End, reddening with embar- 
rassment, as every moment the conviction grew in his mind 
that behind all the blinds women’s eyes were watching 
him with curiosity, nay even with amusement. For a future 
parson to be walking with a young woman dressed in this 
worldly fashion, and, what was more, to be carrying a 
bird-cage wrapped up in green flannel, was to fall grievously 
short of the solemn dignity befitting his position. 


“Oh! but I know this bridge! There’s the tower of St. 
Peter’s and there—that must be the baker’s shop at the 
corner!” Marie Elizabeth clapped her hands and her muff 
danced upon its silken string. “Mother had an album full 
of water-colours and sketches which she did in her girlhood,. 
and she has talked to me heaps of times about Leyden.” 

The young divine, compelled to come to a standstill on 
the Rapenburg bridge with the bird-cage in his hand, re- 
membered that he had not yet repeated the texts about 
resignation and Christian duty. There was an opportunity 
now, for she had dropped her voice and there came into it 
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a troubled note of sadness. But his accustomed self assurance 
gave place to an awkward feeling of bashfulness when he 
saw that her frank brown ¢yes, now bright with unshed 
tears were again fixed full upon him. The hot blood rushed 
throbbing to his temples. Disgraceful! Was he a greenhorn 
that he should be overcome by a pair of pretty eyes? Ought 
he not to be ashamed of himself—he the servant of the 
Lord—to be so susceptible to the attractions of the flesh? 

It really was not at all proper for a young lady to look 
a young man whom she hardly knew, so straight in the 
face in that abandoned manner. He frowned and put on a 
superior expression. “It’s too cold to keep standing about 
here,” he said reprovingly. They were moving on across the 
bridge when there came dashing full tilt out of the Breestraat 
an open carriage drawn by four horses. It advanced with 
a noisy clatter over the cobbles and was filled with young 
men, some sitting inside, some clinging on to the sides and 
others hanging on at the back. They were all shouting and 
singing and flourishing sticks and caps and bottles. When 
they espied the girl standing by the parapet of the bridge 
in laughing amaze as the mad crew went by, they bawled 
out a wild “Hurrah!” which drowned the rattle of the 
wheels, a “Hurrah!” which to Henry’s horror and dismay 
she responded to by a wave of the hand! 

“Who were they?” asked Marie Elizabeth, her eyes fixed 
on the retreating carriage. 

“Students,” replied her cousin in so surly a tone that she 
was afraid to put any further question. ““The first thing that 
I shall impress upon my sister Susie,” thought the young 
man to himself, “is to teach this foreign child that a young 
girl in this country and in this town, never goes out walking 
without keeping her eyes cast down.” He intended to tell 
his companion of this important resolve of his, but some- 
how he lacked the necessary courage. And now they were 
passing the University buildings, and a moment later he 
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was pointing out to her the house with the broad flight of 
blue steps, which was henceforth to be her home as well 
as his. It was a big long house, plastered a yellowish white 
after the fashion of the day, its walls and diamond-paned 
lattices spotlessly clean, its door and window frames glossy 
with dark green paint. A good substantial “gentleman’s 
house” with two tall narrow windows on either side the 
front door and five lower and broader ones on each of the 
two storeys above. Black varnished posts and chains with 
spikes like instruments of torture flanked the handsome 
flight of immaculate stone door steps. 

Henry Cornvelt gave a tug at the stout copper lion’s 
head by the door and a loud jangle reverberated in the 
hollow recess of the house. It seemed an eternity before 
the chain on the inside was drawn back with a rattle, and a 
latch was lifted—an eternity, during which he became 
aware that, notwithstanding the bitter wind and his lack of 
an overcoat, he was in a heavy perspiration, while his cousin 
suddenly realised that the small atom of courage which she 
had so valiantly cherished in her lonely heart throughout 
her long journey and during her walk through the silent 
grey city alongside this prim and pompous youth, had all 
at once sunk down, down, into the very soles of her damp 
muddy little boots. 

“Go in, cousin.” Henry stood aside and the girl shyly and 
silently entered the house. The long, long straight passage 
with its dead white walls and its blue and white tiled floor, 
the number of firmly closed doors on either side, the chilly 
smell of whitewash and humidity, and above everything else 
the awful stillness, created in her a well-nigh unbearable 
sense of oppression. He mother had so often told her of the 
fine houses in Holland as big as palaces . . . but this! this 
was something quite different from anything she had im- 
agined . . . this house was like a church . . . an institu- 
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tion ... no, she knew what it was... it was like a 
convent! 

“Here is Miss Sylvain,” announced Henry in a loud voice, 
bending down to the person who had opened the door and 
who was entirely hidden behind it, and then as soon as the 
girl had got inside she discovered a skinny little figure of a 
woman in a dingy grey jacket and skirt, and aint com- 
pletely enveloped in a large black apron. A white plaited 
cap encircled her sallow old face which she poked forward 
inquisitively. She was as wrinkled as a winter apple and 
had small sharp eyes. Marie Elizabeth felt her hand suddenly 
gripped and a discordant voice, shrill as a parrot, said close 
to her ear: “God’s ways are inscrutable cousin, but even the 
dissolute and damned are in his hands.” 

The girl could only reply with a vague “merci” to this 
strange welcome from the unsightly being, whom Henry 
now introduced as Cousin Patty. But when she endeavoured 
timidly to free her fingers from the old woman’s grasp, she 
felt the coarse wrinkled hand touching her cheek. “Ah! 
child. I knew your mother so well . . . your poor mother! 
God knoweth that human nature is prone to all that is evil 
and lieth under the curse.” 

Here Henry intervened with the authority of a minister. 
“You can bear witness at your prayer meetings; not here!” 
he shouted peremptorily into the deaf ears, at the same time 
putting the bird-cage into the old woman’s hand. “You 
had better go and see if Barend has got here with the 
trunk.” 

With a submissive nod the old creature shuffled away in 
her list slippers on this chilly errand, and a moment later 
they heard her parrot’s voice wrangling with the wheel- 
barrow man. 

Meanwhile Henry, by way of showing that this interlude 
was of no consequence, laid a quick hand upon the china 
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knob of the nearest door and again stood politely aside. 

As the girl crossed the threshold she was conscious of a 
long and lofty apartment in dim half light, of tapestry 
hangings decorated with Chinese land- and sea-scapes, an 
oval table with a highly polished surface and highbacked 
chairs against the wall, and, for the first time in her life, 
she smelt the smell of a shut-up, sunless Dutch sitting room; 
a smell of humanity and camphor and tobacco smoke and 
turf embers. And then in the patch of light by the window 
she became aware of four faces turned towards her—four 
female faces bearing a likeness to each other, with the same 
delicate cast of countenance, the same colourless transparency. 
One of them who appeared rather stouter and coarser than 
the others by reason of her fat cheeks and double chin, wore 
over her grey hair an imposing erection of loops and lace, 
the insignia of the holy estate of matrimony; the other three 
faces were adorned with sausage curls a l’anglaise, those 
charming invaluable sausage curls which seem to have been 
invented for the very purpose of hiding embarrassed blushes 
on a marble cheek or thrilling in sympathy with the joys 
and sorrows of a heaving bosom. 

There they all sat in a semicircle by the left-hand window 
—the mother and the three daughters, surrounded by the 
spreading folds of their sober-hued dresses, each one with 
her embroidery frame before her over which she had been 
sitting in patient industry. Through the small panes of 
violet glass in the upper part of the tall windows fell the 
quiet grey afternoon light. 

Up rose the three daughters simultaneously with the slow 
and seemly movements that from years of practice in de- 
portment had become a second nature to them. In their 
tightly laced bodices with the prim fichus and short sleeves 
and their great outstanding skirts, they had a resemblance 
to dolls or to half grown children. Their mother, after thir- 
teen confinements, had, in her eight and fortieth year, be- 
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come rather infirm on her legs and moved with difficulty. 
So she remained seated but held out both hands to the girl 
who with a slight hesitation raised them deferentially in 
hers and kissed them. 

Aunt Agatha then drew Marie Elizabeth towards her 
and the latter saw that her clear hazel eyes were full of 
tears. “May you have a happy life in our midst,” she said, 
“and may a blessing be upon all your ways.” 

The new comer detected a note of affection, even of 
tenderness, in the tremulous voice; but the words sounded 
like a solemn exhortation. With the same sense of oppression 
she had felt on first arriving when greeted by the shrill old 
cousin, she imprinted a salute upon the flabby cheek which 
her aunt turned to her. 

And now the three daughters came forward with their 
hands folded. They each made a deep curtsey and then 
stooped towards the poke bonnet to give their cousin a kiss, 
politely offering at the same time to help her with her 
things. While Katie looked for the pins in the big shawl, 
Susie took charge of the velvet bonnet, and Sally likewise, 
with secret delight, plunged her hands into the soft warmth 

‘ of the muff. And all the time not one detail of their cousin’s 
unusual and fashionable attire escaped their inquisitive eyes. 
They were of course sedate and devout young ladies and 
had been taught from their earliest childhood that finery 
and adornment were merely snares and devices of the devil. 
But after all they were but young things, full of energy 
and all agog for any little diversion in the humdrum monot- 
ony of their lives, and they had been looking forward with 
intense curiosity to the arrival of the orphan girl from 
Paris, about whom their mother and father had spoken in 
such a mysterious and pitying way. They stood round Marie 
Elizabeth talking in soft high-pitched voices like children, 
for they had been taught that the voices of young ladies 
should always be soft and high-pitched and childlike. They 
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also made constant use of French expressions. It was not 
for nothing that they had been for three years at school at 
Madame Troquet’s in Lower Leyden. They addressed the 
newcomer as “‘cousine” and put a formal “Miss” before her 
name as they all crowded round her with the full weight of 
their heavy skirts, each one getting in her own way and in 
that of everybody else, the curls bobbing about on either 
side the wan cheeks to which emotion had brought an un- 
wonted bloom. They only spoke in polite, set phrases for 
they were well brought-up young ladies and would not on 
any account have made a bad impression upon their new 
cousin by taking any liberty, or behaving with unbecoming 
familiarity. 

Henry Cornvelt had meanwhile left the room. His con- 
sciousness of manly worth forbade him now, as always, to 
waste his precious time listening to mere women’s cackle. 
So he went upstairs to the little room in the further wing 
of the house, which had been set apart for him as a work- 
room under the paternal roof since he had been studying for 
the ministry. But his attention wandered away from the 
proceedings of Church Synods, as with a shame-faced reluc- 
tance he reviewed the events of the afternoon, and he could 
not rid himself of the impression that he had conducted 
himself towards his foreign cousin in no sense with the 
kindly superiority of a pastor, but had behaved very much 
more like a raw boy. He recalled the look of those great 
dark eyes of hers raised so frankly and fearlessly to his in 
a way that none of his sister’s friends would ever look at 
a young man. But laughing and nodding to that lot of 
rowdy students! A fresh glow of shame rushed to his cheeks 
at the thought. “Impropriety!” He nodded his head. Yes, 
that seemed to him the exact term for it. Sedateness was 
always the first and greatest virtue of a woman. ... And 
yet, how she had moved his sympathy that moment when 
she spoke of her mother and her mother’s affection for the 
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old town ... her rosy lips had quivered like those of a 
helpless child. ... 

“The devil sets his snares everywhere!” he muttered, star- 
ing with his restless fanatical eyes at the whitewashed wall 
across the yard opposite his window. For all at once there 
had come into his mind, with a horrible shock, the recollec- 
tion that only that very morning his mother had ordered 
the room on the opposite side of the yard to be assigned to 
their new inmate. And . . . yes . . . from the chair where 
he was sitting before his green baize-covered table, over the 
top of the book-rest with the big Bible, he could detect now 
and then the white gleam of a face and the rapid movement 
of a pair of hands behind the opposite window panes. . . 
And Henry Cornvelt, pushing back the hair from his clam- 
my forehead, realised that the Lord had laid upon him a 
sore temptation of the flesh in the arrival of this bold and 
giddy French girl under the family roof. 

Thirteen times had Agatha Speighel, the wife of Louis 
Cornvelt, rejoiced the heart of her lord and master, the 
woolweaver of the Rapenburg, with a pledge of their union; 
thirteen times had Louis in his crabbed handwriting cer- 
emoniously inscribed in the big family Bible the words: 
“This day I record with thanksgiving that a child hath been 
lent me of the Lord.” But five times in succession had he 
been obliged to record under the name and date. “This day 
it hath pleased the Lord of life and death to call my beloved 
child into eternal glory.” And both in sorrow and in joy 
his hand had shaken as he wrote, for Louis Cornvelt was 
a god-fearing man, and firmly convinced that the sojourn 
of man upon this earth is merely a pilgrimage to a better 
life. 

And Agatha his wife wept and mourned for the little 
ones who had ben taken from her—three by convulsions and 
two by small-pox. But she, likewise, had humbly resigned 
herself to the will of God, and had brought forth and swad- 
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dled yet more children, in accordance with the highest and 
noblest of a woman’s duties, until her hair had turned grey 
and her body had grown stout and unwieldy, so that she, 
who was formerly so brisk and indefatigable, now seldom 
went out except to church or to visit some invalid or an- 
other, in the neighbourhood. It thus naturally happened 
that as soon as her daughters left school they took over the 
daily round of house work. Nevertheless, from her straight- 
backed chair by the window, where she sat, industrious as 
ever, with her knitting in her hands and her feet upon the 
stove of glowing peat, she kept a firm control as she had 
always done over all the troublesome details and intricacies 
of the housekeeping. No neglected duty, no crookedly folded 
sheet, no unwashed bucket, no dusty ledges could escape her 
clear sharpsighted eyes, as twice a day, puffing and blow- 
ing, she went on her tour of inspection from cellar to gar- 
ret. Katie and Susie the two eldest girls, were busy from 
morning to night as befitted the daughters of a large family. 
But when they came downstairs at early dawn, each one in 
her weekly turn, there was always sulky old Cousin Patty 
already up and about, and diligently at work in silence. 
And, because they had never known anything else since 
their childhood they continued to think it quite an ordinary 
matter of course that this old creature, who was bent with 
age and rheumatism and helplessly deaf, should sweep the 
floor while they did the dusting, and that she should turn 
the heavy rollers of the mangle while they folded the piles 
of glistening linen and laid them in the presses. 

In the cold, dark, prison-like kitchen in the back premises 
there drudged from five in the morning till eleven at night 
an individual in a purple gown and black jacket who was 
addressed at “Kitty” by the family and by everybody else 
as “lass!” It would never have entered anyone’s head to 
give this being anything save the roughest work to do, such 
as scouring the passage, scrubbing the floors or washing up 
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dishes, and it would have been considered the worst possible 
breach of all social order, were she to have sat on anything 
but a plain kitchen chair when attending the family pray- 
ers, which were conducted every day by the master of the 
house. 

Cousin Patty’s position was a little different. She was just 
a useful betwixt-and-between who worked more reliably 
than any servant and of whom one nted hardly take more 
acount. For Cousin Patty was an old maid without money 
or relations, earning her living by the work of her hands in 
the family of the woolweaver, her father’s nephew. Since, 
in spite of her old sight, she was still able to darn the finest 
damask, and nobody could make sausages or pickle pork so 
well as she, she had become, as it were, an article of domestic 
furniture in the big house, a very serviceable if rather un- 
sightly thing that one only noticed when it happened to be 
needed and would scarcely miss if it were no longer there. 

In the Cornvelt establishment the days began early and 
ended late. And yet they never seemed long enough for all 
that the women had to do. So it was a good thing that Sally, 
the third daughter, had at the age of seventeen finished her 
schooling and could now shoulder her share of the house- 
hold duties. 

However, Sally Cornvelt, despite all the efforts of Madame 
Touquet to force her like the rest into a straight waistcoat 
of good deportment and disciplined sobriety, possessed far 
too much joie de vivre to take kindly to the complicated 
ritual of the laundry and was far from showing the serious- 
ness demanded of such occupations as plate-cleaning and the 
plaiting of cap frills. What Sally Cornvelt did possess was 
an incomprehensible and lamentable proclivity for books. 
Not for such books, be it understood, as Boezer’s Sermons 
which her mother would sometimes read aloud on quiet 
afternoons, nor yet for the “Edifying Meditations for Young 
Females” which they were diligently studying at her weekly 
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Bible class; but for the very unfeminine sort of books that 
she got out of her father’s book-case or, worse still, those 
that she knew where to find in the room occupied by her 
brother David, the third son, during his vacations at home. 

Once or twice Katie had found her in David’s room with 
a duster or a polishing cloth in her idle hands, her flushed 
cheeks bent over a book of this kind, and with the super- 
iority of her five and twenty years, the elder sister had given 
the younger a good scolding. But the last time that Katie 
had caught her, no amount of hard words, not even a thor- 
ough shaking, had been able to subdue Sally’s peals of suf- 
focating laughter. She held her sister by the apron as the 
latter was at last turning angrily away; “You must just 
listen Kate, you never in all your life heard anything so 
funny!” And in a voice bubbling over with uncontrollable 
mirth she read out: 


“It was at this important juncture that the notable Peter 
Stastokius Junior in virtuous indignation, took up his barge pole, 
and drawing a Samsonic breath, put its end against the shore 
and threw himself upon it with such vehement output of force, 
that the boat suddenly broke loose and slid backwards precipita- 
ting the noble author of the proceedings head foremost into 
the water! There he lay, his boots alone remaining on board. 
The skirts of his coat still swam above the waves, and the 
notable Peter Stastokius Junior supporting himself on his hands 
sat at the bottom of the water, only managed with difficulty 
to keep his miry but still spectacled face above the surface. 
His hat floated on the billows. . . .” 


Yes . . . in spite of herself Katie couldn’t help joining 
in the laughter. She couldn’t even refrain from reading to 
the end of this droll story which was so totally different 
from any story she had ever met with before. However, at 
the end of it she declared philosophically to her sister that 
books were given by God to awaken pious and elevated 
thoughts in people’s minds, and that it must be wrong in any 
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book to make fun of the defects of one’s fellow-creatures 
and to turn them to ridicule as this writer had done. And 
then Sally burst out triumphantly: “But don’t you know 
who wrote it? Don’t you know who this Hildebrand is who 
writes as if it were all his own experience? Why it’s Nicholas 
Beets, the one who was a member of the Genius Club with 
our David, and that we heard last winter give that reading 
at the Literary Institute!” 

A warm blush of indignation rose to Katie’s pretty face. 
It couldn’t be true! Nick Beets was surely a serious minded 
and pious young man and was studying for holy orders. 
Of course he wouldn’t dare to write such absurdities, nor 
wish to do so. 

Did Sally know the secret that her elder sister cherished 
in her maidenly heart? How Nicholas Beets, the fair-haired 
and irresistible Nicholas Beets, one fine day in the course of 
his brilliant academical career, had perceived Katie’s pretty 
face above one of the window screens of the Cornvelt house? 
And what more natural than for him to do homage to the 
object of his admiration in ardent and sentimental verse? 
In the “Students’ Almanac” there had appeared, with initials 
only, a poem which David, after much mysterious chaffing, 
had told Katie was addressed to her. She had copied it out 
surreptitiously and had worn it in the folds of her necker- 
chief for weeks, and had wept warm tears over it at night, 
while her unsuspecting sister lay slumbering peacefully be- 
side her. For love in those days was a simple and pleasant 
experience, and Katie Cornvelt would have been quite ready 
and willing to bestow her heart “till death us do part” upon 
the fair-haired student had he shown any signs of desiring it. 

But Nicholas Beet’s admiration did not go beyond that one 
love song. He left Leyden and was appointed pastor of 
Heemstede, and the following spring the girls of Leyden 
twittered one another with the news of his engagement to a. 
young lady of the aristocracy. 
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After that, Katie’s cheeks turned a little paler and she 
would bend her head a little more languidly on her slender 
neck. And her pretty lip would curl with a touch of sar- 
castic incredulity when she read the high-flown verses that 
- came out in the “National Literary Gazette” or in “Art and 
Letters” singing of love, and comparing women to fragrant 
rose-buds, to violets blooming in the shade or to shy and 
retiring fawns. Yet sometimes, nevertheless, while she was 
counting sheets or chopping sausage meat or ironing her 
flounced petticoats, there would, in spite of herself, still 
keep singing in her thoughts the sweet little poem in which 
a young man swore that he would be the luckiest of mortal 
men if only he might behold from afar her angel face in 
“all the innocence of chaste repose.” 

And so, notwithstanding all the assurances of David and 
Sally to the contrary, Katie refused to believe that the be- 
loved fair-haired poet who had won her first girlish affec- 
tion, could possibly be the same as that mocking “Hilde- 
brand” who had criticized and made fun of excellent god- 
fearing people, people like Katie’s parents, like her uncles 
and aunts and her friends and acquaintances. 


After a while that afternoon, Mrs. Cornvelt told Susan, 
her eldest daughter to show the French cousin her room and 
to help her unpack and put away her things. 

On coming out into the bright light of the white passage 
the new-comer saw what had escaped her notice in the half 
darkness of the sitting-room, namely that Susan Cornvelt 
was marked with small-pox. She had refined and regular 
features, but the skin of her face resembled a punctured 
chamois leather, and her grey eyes looked strangely large 
and dark under their bare lids with not a vestige of eye 
brow above them. And as Marie Elizabeth followed her cou- 
sin up the broad oak staircase, her mind was filled with a 
shrinking sense of horror at the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
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dence which could condemn the prettiest and most charming 
face to repulsive ugliness through this, the cruellest of all 
maladies. 

The two girls crossed a big, well-lighted landing with a 
number of steps and stairways, recesses and doors, and then 
Susie turned into a smaller and darker passage. 

“This is my brother David’s room; he is a law student,” 
she said, indicating a large apartment+the door of which 
stood open. “He had to live at home last year because he 
wouldn’t work; but when he passed his entrance examination 
he was able to go back into rooms.” 

“A student!” Marie Elizabeth repeated the word, which 
had acquired a magic sound for her since the moment when 
she had seen the carriage with those unruly young men go 
past her on the Rapenburg bridge, the only real sign of life 
and happiness that she had been able to discover since she 
had stepped out of the coach at the Witte Port. 

““Wouldn’t you love to be a boy and to be a student?” 
she asked confidingly. 

“Yes, if I could be one like Henry,” replied Susie seriously.. 
“He has always been so good and respectable, and has been 
‘content with quiet amusements; but as for David and his 
friends! What do they care for the higher life, or the salva- 
tion of their souls?” 

After such a strong expression of disapproval on the part 
of her cousin, Marie Elizabeth felt that the subject was a 
dangerous one, so she was silent, and stole behind Susie into 
the room, where there was a half empty book-case sur- 
rounded by a bust of Minerva and an elegant trophy of 
swords hanging over the mantelpiece. 

“Ah! I thought I should find you here again!” she heard 
Susie say in an angry voice, and then she perceived a boy 
of twelve or so in a blue blouse who was standing at a tall 
spindle-legged bureau and writing fast and furiously with 


his head on his arm. 
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“Can’t you say how-do-you-do civilly, Bert? What are 
you doing there? Another imposition, Pil be bound!” 

With a surly glance at his sister the boy threw down his 
pen and muttered: “At your service, cousin,” and made a 
salute. Then he bent again with feverish haste over his work. 
“Is father come in yet?” he asked in a tone of perceptible 
anxiety. 

Marie Elizabeth glanced over his shoulder at the book. 
“Ovid!” she exclaimed. ‘Have you already learnt as much 
Latin as that?” And then as the boy made no reply, but only 
turned and looked at her with his great coarse mouth wide 
open, she laid her finger on a passage and pointed from it 
to his grubby dog-eared copy book full of straggling hand- 
writing. ““Fecerat exiguas: jam sol altissimus umbras.” she 
read out, “already the sun has made the shadows small.” 
“But surely it’s a mistake to put that about the sun in the 
form of a question, isn’t it?” 

The boy was silent for a moment and then he burst into 
rude laughter and as though the thing were a game in which 
he all at once found amusement. “Do you know what this 
means? and this—‘fidissima Corpora”? I can’t make head 
or tail of it.” And he began to laugh again ruefully with 
hoarse guffaws that shook his great mat of.tousled hair. 

“Why are you laughing so my lad?” Susie had been pull- 
ing down a blind against the sparse rays of the afternoon 
sun, and she now approached with sisterly authority. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said Marie Elizabeth hurriedly, “I was 
only trying to spell a Latin word.” She was alarmed to feel 
how very nearly she had betrayed herself to her cousin Susie. 
For even in Paris she had learned to observe a scrupulous 
silence and never to boast about an accomplishment which 
everybody looked upon as unfeminine and unbecoming. 
Even her dear mother had been distressed and displeased when 
she learnt that Monsieur Michel had been giving her little 
daughter lessons in Greek and Latin, half in fun, because 
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the girl was such an apt scholar. She had feared her child 
becoming a blue-stocking and a disgrace to her sex. It was 
indeed a good thing thought Marie Elizabeth, that Susie 
hadn’t overheard what she said to the boy. If only he could 
be trusted not to betray her to the rest of the family! But 
he was now again bent over his writing, his pen racing along 
over the paper as though his life depended on it. “He'll get 
a flogging if father finds out he has*an imposition,” ex- 
plained Susie as they went out of the room. 

The room that Marie Elizabeth was to share with Sally, 
the youngest of the grown-up daughters, was a long narrow 
apartment with whitewashed walls and a painted floor. A 
colossal bed stood against the further wall displaying be- 
tween the folds of its heavy curtains a pile of snow white 
pillows raised high above the tight spruceness of a real work 
of art in the shape of a counterpane. The rest of the furni- 
ture seemed quite childishly paltry in comparison with the 
huge dimensions of this august resting place! Against the 
other wall was a chiffonier and a diminutive washing-stand 
which barely held the one basin of glazed ware. A little 
table with a Bible and a tin candle-stick stood between the 
two windows. Three chairs with black leather seats com- 
pleted the equipment. 

Above the chest of drawers hung an engraving in a black 
frame of a fair-haired girl clinging to a cross upon a rock 
deluged by angry waves. And underneath it Marie Elizabeth 
suddenly espied her bird. His cage was beautifully clean and 
tidy; the seed trough too had been freshly filled and a copy 
of the “Hague Daily News” spread beneath it to preserve 
the mahogany from dirt. The little fellow chirped gaily as 
she entered the room and hopped impatiently from perch 
to perch. All at once the girl’s eyes filled with tears. In 
order that Susie should not see her face she bent down as 
close to the cage as possible, murmuring little coaxing words 
and endearments as she stroked her fingers along the wires. 
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And, as though she could not bear to be parted from the 
little creature who was showing such full hearted joy at her 
presence, she remained leaning with her bare arms upon the 
top of the drawers until the impatient tones of Susie’s voice 
warned her that a question was being addressed to her for 
the second time. To what church did she belong? 

Slowly Marie Elizabeth turned round, smoothing down 
the folds of her tartan silk in embarrassment. She had felt 
sure that this question would come, for her mother had 
frequently spoken to her of the strict religious opinions of 
her Dutch relations; but she hadn’t expected to have to 
answer it quite so soon as this, before she had unpacked her 
box or even washed her hands. ““At home we only had one 
Protestant church,” she said evasively, “most French people 
are Catholics. At one time I used often to go with mother 
to our church.” 

Susan was sitting on one of the round backed chairs in 
the window. In the subdued light that came from the court 
yard through the small diamond panes, her face with its 
horrible pock marks looked a tawny grey. 

“Do you believe in Predestination?” she inquired pre- 
emptorily eyeing her sternly. 

Marie Elizabeth didn’t in the least know what the word 
predestination meant. “I believe that Christ died for our 
sins,” she said humbly with a blush. 

Susie pursed up her colourless lips sarcastically. ‘These 
are fond things vainly invented by erring and luke-warm 
hearts,” she said in an odd resonant voice, fixing her eyes 
with a piercing fanatical stare upon her companion. 

“I am rather ignorant in matters of faith,” Marie Eliza- 
beth confessed, “All the time mother was so ill I scarcely 
ever went to church.” 

“Salvation is not in the church,” retorted Susan in the 
same odd voice. “The Lord hath elected a small number of 
the faithful as brands plucked from the burning.” Marie 
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Elizabeth stroked the coloured flowers in her velvet bonnet 
with nervous fingers. “How can one know?” she asked fal- 
tering, conscious of reprehensible stupidity, “how can one 
know whether one belongs to the number of the elect?” 

“That’s just it!” There was a note of grim triumph in 
Susie’s voice. “No one can tell whether he belongs or not 
to the company of the damned. At the moment of birth 
it is predetermined by God whether a man is to be granted 
eternal bliss or is doomed to everlasting punishment in hell.” 
There was an awful silence. In vain Marie Elizabeth strove 
to dismiss these strange utterances from her wearied mind. 
And suddenly it came over that perhaps this inevitable and 
frightful thing might be true after all. It seemed as if she 
must believe all this about hell and eternal punishment and 
about man being under the curse from the day of his birth 
—that she must believe in torments from which there is no 
escape for ever and ever... . 

For she recollected how her mother, with a shudder as at 
some horror long past away, had spoken of this cruel, this 
pitiless creed which had hung over the childhood of herself 
and her brother; an everlasting threat of retribution and 
punishment upon people and houses, upon the great bare 
churches and the silent streets. With an oppression like unto 
that of the leaden, cloudy skies above the grey, low-lying 
land, it had hung over their young lives from which all 
pleasure was banished as sinful, and all joy as temptation. 

“You will have to go with father and mother to the parish 
church,” she now heard Susie say in her ordinary voice. 
“Father is one of the elders there and we have all made our 
profession before Dr. Dermout. But you won’t find the true 
faith in churches, only at the meetings I sometimes go to 
with Cousin Patty. There one’s soul is really edified by the 
living word. There .. .” 

Fortunately for the French girl she was for the present 
spared the remainder of Susie’s effusion, as at that moment 
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Sally, blushing at her own forwardness, put her head in at 
the door. And, behind her, actually Katie as well, with 
modest offers of help, her astonished eyes on the trunk 
which had not yet been so much as opened. They both ap- 
peared immediately to understand where the fault lay, and 
cast indignant glances at Susie, who suddenly became em- 
barrassed and got up and left the room. For although her 
father had forbidden it, Susie could not refrain from speak- 
ing about her “religious mania,” the hard and gloomy creed 
with which she had become obsessed, and in which neither 
her parents nor Henry, the orthodox “dominie” would see 
anything but error. 

It did not take five minutes, after that, to break the ice 
of formality and to drop the “‘cousin” and the “miss,” and 
while Katie reverently conveyed no less than four rustling 
silk gowns to the big hanging press in the wall, Sally with 
enraptured face, tried on first a red, then a brown, and then 
a black poke bonnet over her fair curls. When their cousin 
unfastened her tartan frock to exchange it for a simpler one 
of green repp, they stared with wide-eyed amazement at a 
cage-like construction of gauze and whale-bone which hung 
from the French girl’s hips, revealing the secret of the for- 
midable and yet not ungainly circumference of her skirts. 

Marie Elizabeth, rather proud of this unexpected bit of 
superiority, told them that it was called a crinoline and that 
ever since the previous winter it had been Ja vogue in Paris 
to wear things of this kind. That at the races Madame la 
Reine had come out in one which had a circumference of 
five yards, and that the Duchesse de Berry had appeared at 
the Opera Ball in another, of rose coloured tarletan, trimmed 
with twenty-six flounces! Katie and Sally felt their ears be- 
ginning to tingle and their cheeks to burn while their cousin, 
with a total disregard of the counterpane, sat herself down 
on the edge of the immaculate bed and with rapid fluency 
described, half in French, the balls and receptions, the race 
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meetings and the opera, as though she had beheld all these 
social events with her own eyes. 

To be sure Katie did not forget for one moment that this 
was but vain and idle talk, and that she would have to take 
her conscience very seriously to task on the subject. At the 
same time, neither she nor Sally could escape the charm of 
this recital, nor help admiring the crinoline which rendered 
the heavy weight of three white petticoats, as well as one of 
molleton flannel and another lined with horse hair, an en- 
tirely unnecessary burden. Besides, it gave such genteel and 
elegant undulations as one walked. But would such a modish 
novelty ever be worn in Holland, let alone respectable 
Leyden? And would father consider it proper for his daugh- 
ters? Suddenly with a hard thump she startled Sally from 
her curious prying after further treasures in the trunk, shut 
down the lid and hasped the lock. 

“We must go downstairs,” she said in scared tones. “I’ve 
already heard the clock strike half past five and we must be 
in before the lamp comes!” 

Katie obligingly assisted her cousin to fasten the innumer- 
able hooks of her plain close fitting bodice, while Sally gaz- 
ing at the face which had now regained its expression of 
childlike modesty, felt something almost akin to anxiety. 
For Marie Elizabeth’s trunk was not filled, as Sally had sup- 
posed, with gowns and chemises, and bodices, nor with ker- 
chiefs and under-slips and twill drawers—but beneath a 
small layer of under-clothes, there lay—books; nothing but 
books!—heaps of them! 

Sally had with difficulty suppressed a cry of ecstasy. And 
to think she had grumbled when mother chose her to be the 
one to share her room and her bed with the new cousin! 
Sally did not think, as Katie did, of her conscience; she only 
thought of all the evenings and nights when she would be 
able to enjoy this fresh hoard, and of the almost insuperable 
difficulty of coming by an extra candle. And all at once 
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Sally felt her life to be full of hitherto undreamt-of and 
unexpected delights. 

Then her eyes fell upon one of the hat boxes which was 
filled to the brim with a collection of coloured silks, rem- 
nants of velvet, feathers and flowers. “What do you want 
these for?” she asked in surprise. 

A blush rose to Marie Elizabeth’s face. “I thought that 
perhaps I might need them for .. .” she began in an un- 
steady voice. And then, with a proud shrug of her shoulders, 
which was not lost upon her cousins, she added: “Mother 
taught me how to make flowers out of silk and velvet. And 
I can also make up caps, and trim hats.” 

Katie and Sally exchanged glances. They had rightly 
guessed that there was something peculiar about their cou- 
sin’s late mother. Trimming hats, and making up caps! No 
lady in their position ever did things like that! Sally had 
a prophetic intuition of some sinful romance; and she 
promised herself that she must and would get to know all 
about it. 


CHAPTER II 
FATHER 


As the girls ran quickly downstairs they saw cousin Patty, 
lamp in hand, just disappearing through the parlour door. 
This was the signal for Aunt Aggie to drag herself heavily 
from her place by the window to the table, while the old 
woman carried over the foot-stoves, and put away into a 
deep cupboard in the wall behind the figured tapestry, the 
embroidery frames which only did duty during the after- 
noon hours of recreation. 

The girls drew up their chairs wishing their mother good 
evening as they did so, and with prim faces demurely cast 
down took their places around the table on which stood a 
lamp of flowered porcelain, its yellow light reflected in the 
polished surface. The day’s needlework and mending were 
brought out and old Patty pottered busily about, flapped 
open the folded shutters, closed their rattling bars and shut 
out the night. 

Now that the parlour was shut up for the evening, its 
corners sunk in dark shadow, and a warmth of hospitable 
light around the big oval table, there was, Marie Elizabeth 
thought, something wonderfully safer and more intimate 
about it than when she had intruded upon its stiff primness: 
by daylight. 

The open turf fire under the high chimney-piece, which 
had been burning rather skimpily on a few dead embers, 
now began to flare and crackle as Patty poked it up and 
pushed in front of it a deep seated “Voltaire” chair uphol- 
stered in black leather, the only armchair the room possessed. 
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Marie Elizabeth asked for her share of the needlework. 
The request seemed to please Aunt Agatha and a nod of 
approval stirred the bows of her beribboned cap as she 
gently indicated a man’s linen shirt which was to be prick- 
stitched with the finest of plaits. 

“Tt is an honour to have that to sew,” laughed Sally from 
the other side of the table. “Brother David is so particular 
about his underclothing!” While the work was being ex- 
plained to her the girl had the opportunity of furtively 
examining her aunt’s severe, but good tempered, face, her 
puffy white cheeks and beady eyes and her great double chin 
which hung in folds above her big hair brooch, and she 
thought reverentially of all the fabulous accounts her mother 
had given of Aunt Agatha’s prowess and notability as a 
housewife. 

“But oh, her cap!” said the French girl to herself with a 
glance of secret disapproval at the stupendous edifice of lace 
and tulle and bows of purple velvet. Yes, Aunt Aggie’s cap 
was a thing frankly devoid of all taste, and hopelessly out 
of fashion. 

Would it be possible for her, after she had been a few 
days in the house, to offer to remodel it in the latest Paris 
style? In the letter which Uncle Cornvelt had written after 
her mother’s death, assuring her of his fatherly interest and 
promising without delay to provide her with an escort to 
Holland, there had been one rather odd and disagreeable 
sentence: “I must beg you, most emphatically, my dear niece, 
to remember that I strictly forbid you ever to mention to 
anyone in my house, either to my daughters or to anyone 
else, the fact which is unknown to anyone here, viz: that 
you and your mother were obliged to earn your living by 
work of your own hands.” 

Did that mean that Uncle Cornvelt thought it something 
to be ashamed of? Would he have preferred that her mother 
and she should have appealed to him for help and support 
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rather than that they should have got on through those 
difficult years by themselves? At any rate she must let her 
aunt and cousins know that she could make bonnets and 
caps. How astonished they would be to see that hideous 
clumsy cap of Aunt Aggie’s turned into an elegant and be- 
coming headgear. Depend upon it they would be asking her 
to alter all their bonnets according to the latest Parisian 
taste. And Marie Elizabeth cogitated ever all the variations 
she might make in Aunt Agatha’s cap, though all the while 
she had a vague presentiment that her aunt and the latest 
Parisian taste would not somehow go at all well together. 

There was a fumbling at the handle of the parlour door. 
It opened slowly, just a chink, and there stole cautiously 
into the room the youngest member of the family, a timid 
little girl who was greeted encouragingly by her elder sisters. 
She had on a close fitting bodice and a short, full skirt, 
under which she wore a pair of white muslin drawers reach- 
ing to her ankles, and at every step she was careful, being a 
nice, well brought up child, to avoid creasing the beautifully 
goffered frills that hung down over her low shoes. 

On reaching the ample safety of her mother’s lap she 
hid her face, in shyness of the strange young lady sitting at 
the table. But at Aunt Aggie’s reproving, “Fie, Nancy!” the 
child at once sprang up obediently, lifted her skirt slightly 
with both hands and made an irreproachable curtsey. 

“What a darling!” exclaimed Marie Elizabeth admiringly. 

“Yes, isn’t she a pet!” assented Sally in a whisper. “And 
such a clever child, too!” And then aloud, as she rearranged 
the bow of pink ribbon in the flaxen locks. “Isn’t it true, 
mother? None of us could repeat so many psalms and texts 
as Nancy at six years old?” 

Mrs. Cornvelt nodded proudly. Like all mothers, she had 
a weakness for her youngest olive branch and she was in- 
dulgent to sweet little fair-haired Nancy as she had never 
been to any of her other children. Was not the little thing 
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allowed to sit on a chair at the table every evening? Whereas 
it had been an understood thing that all the others, until 
they were confirmed, had to stand to do their work. 

“I’ve learnt a new verse!” announced Nancy in her shrill 
little voice. 

“Well then you can repeat it to us now prettily,” said 
her mother, drawing the folds of the little white fichu 
rather closer about the child’s thin neck. 

Again Nancy grasped her skirt in both hands and made 
a curtsey; and then turning with excessive solemnity to her 
mother and raising her face she droned out in a confident 
tone: 


“I wish you good morning 
And give you my love 
Kind father and mother; and this I now prove 
By bowing most humbly before you and saying 
What joy ’tis to know 
That one such as I 
On the care may rely 
Which you daily bestow.” 


“That is a nice verse,” said Aunt Agatha, well pleased. 
“*Ma’m’selle moves with the times in not only teaching the 
children their texts and verses but also a pretty poem now 
and then for a change.” 

“But, Nancy,” teased Sally from the other side of the 
table, “You will have to repeat this verse again to-morrow, 
won’t you, when Father is here?” 

Nancy turned her frightened eyes to her mother, who, 
with a shake of her head, took the child under her protec- 
tion. 

“No!” interrupted the parrot’s voice of Cousin Patty, 
who had been listening with her hand to her ear. “No, her 
father doesn’t at all approve of young children learning any- 
thing but religious poems.” 
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Mother Cornvelt pursed up her lips. She had learnt by 
experience never to argue against Patty’s sharp tongue; and 
this was the more annoying -because whenever the cross- 
grained old thing made any assertion she nearly always had 
the best of it. 

“Nancy has learnt a nice psalm too for us, haven’t you, 
darling?” she said, bending over the child. 

Nancy nodded eagerly, though with just a touch of un- 
certainty. “The one for last week?” she asked. 

“Just come to me,” said Katie; “Dll help you.” She held 
out her hand coaxingly, and the child came and leant against 
her knee, her fair silken tresses mingling with the dark ring- 
lets of the elder sister who bent down whispering the first 
words. 

“T can say it best alone,” the little girl protested, and she 
began to rattle off the verses while Cousin Patty mumbled 
them after her with her toothless mouth. “Not unto us O 
Lord, Not unto us but unto thy name give glory for thy 
mercy and for thy truth’s sake Wherefore should the heathen 
say where is now their God but our God is. . . .” 

“Not so fast,” exhorted Katie. 

“Don’t help me,” protested the little thing again. 
“Wherefore should the heathen say where is now their God? 
But our God is in Heaven Alley... .” 

“Nancy!!” Three voices rose together in shocked and 
angry reproof. 

Nancy in dismay clapped her hands to her mouth. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, and a glowing blush suffused her pale little 
face, as Katie whispered eagerly: ““You mean, in Heaven.” 

“In Heaven,” repeated the small sister, hot tears of shame 
standing in her eyes of china blue, while Sally, who had 
ventured to laugh, came in for a reproof from her mother. 

“How dreadfully stupid,” said Sister Susie in a tone of 
gentle chiding and, endeavouring as far as possible to make 
excuses for the mistake to the new cousin, she added that 
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Heaven Alley was the name of the lane close to the Dame- 
School Nancy went to; that it was quite easy for a child to 
mix up the two words.in repeating the 115th Psalm; stil, 
she never would have expected such stupidity of her clever, 
painstaking little sister. 

Nancy went in silence to fetch her knitting from the 
cupboard, overcome with a deep sense of her own unworthi- 
ness. Her childish heart was so full of ambition; she so 
hankered after praise and admiration that it was acute suf- 
fering to her to be thus humiliated, to show herself so stupid 
and foolish in the eyes of the new member of the household. 
For this was the young lady who had actually come all the 
way from Paris, and of whom Nancy’s sharp, precocious 
ears had heard her parents talking in such peculiarly mys- 
terious tones. 

Marie Elizabeth sat there in the family circle diligently 
sewing, as if she had been accustomed to spend every even- 
ing for years in this way as one of the household. As she 
drew her needle through the fine linen, counting the threads 
between each stitch as her aunt had told her, her tired mind 
felt in a whirl with the experiences of the past week, with 
the recollection of the innumerable towns and villages 
through which the swaying mail coach had hurried her, the 
hills of France, the undulating plains of Flanders, and, 
strongest and most unforgettable memory of all, the rap- 
turous excitement of travelling by a railway train in which 
she and her companion had made the journey from Paris 
to St. Quentin. 

She throbbed with the desire to tell them all about it, for 
probably none of the present company had as yet made use 
of this wonderful means of transport. But courage failed 
her for starting the subject then and there, without any 
introduction as it were. The conversation seemed to be ex- 
clusively about household affairs, especially the killing of the 
pig, which appeared to have put the whole family into a 
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state of extraordinary excitement for a week; about the cur- 
tains in the dining room which required washing; about 
Sally’s best white petticoat on which there were some in- 
explicable marks of iron-mould. From time to time there 
would come a long silence, during which the stillness in the 
room was so intense that Marie Elizabeth could hear the 
click of Susie’s needle in the coarse twill she was sewing. 
And she had a feeling that this same great unbroken silence 
was pervading the whole of the big house in spite of all the 
people in it, that it was even brooding in the street outside 
and throughout the town which she knew lay beyond those 
closed shutters, and where every sound seemed to have died 
away with the coming of night. 

And then the clock of a neighbouring church struck seven. 
At exactly the same moment a door overhead opened 
and shut again; whereupon certain signs of agitation were 
instantly perceptible among the women at the table who all 
began to look nervous and apprehensive. The mother bent 
her face down and looked anxiously under the lamp-shade 
where the light seemed to be burning less brightly than 
usual. Katie rose and got a newspaper and a pair of spectacles 
in a green case out of the secretary; and Susie placed the 
tobacco jar in readiness and pushed up to the armchair a 
foot-stove freshly filled with hot peat, known as a ‘com- 
forter’. Meanwhile, Nancy, still labouring under the sense 
of her awful mistake, bent an anxious face over her knit- 
ting, while slovenly Sally hurriedly swept into her lap some 
of the fluff from her coarse knitting yarn which had dropped 
on the polished table. 

Heavy footsteps were drawing slowly nearer along the 
passage. Then the door opened and instantly all the girls 
stood up and said, each with a little bow: “Good evening, 
father.” Marie Elizabeth likewise rose and bowed. 

“Good evening, wife and children,” responded a deep, 
sonorous voice from the darkness by the door, and Marie 
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Elizabeth glancing up timidly perceived a very tall and very 
portly figure dimly outlined against the whiteness of the 
passage wall. 

“Cornvelt: here is our niece Sylvain,” said Aunt Agatha, 
speaking with quite a different voice from the brisk, peremp- 
tory one with which she addressed her children. There was 
an expectant silence—an eternity it seemed to Marie Eliza- 
beth—during which the master of the house advanced with 
slow dignity across the big, shadowy room, and came 
to a standstill just opposite to the girl, in the lamp lit 
circle. 

Until she was twelve years old Marie Elizabeth had a 
father, a vivacious little man whom both she and her mother 
used to call “petit papa.” He would take her on his knee as 
he sat playing or singing at the piano. To her recollection 
he seemed to have been always cheerful and full of jokes; 
and her mother would talk to him in the same half indul- 
gent half reproving tone that she used when correcting her 
little girl for childish faults. 

How totally different was the father who had just come 
in, the mere sound of whose footsteps from afar had the 
power of inspiring such awe! He appeared of portentous 
size, broad shouldered and with a paunch of such formidable 
dimensions, that it stuck out in front of him as if he were 
carrying a burden. He was attired in a long purple dressing 
gown woven with a fantastic pattern of flowers and dragons 
in green and gold. A white scarf was knotted about his 
neck and his great white-stockinged feet were thrust into a 
pair of slippers embroidered with rosebuds and forget-me- 
nots. Louis Cornvelt had been a fine, handsome man in his 
youth and he was still reckoned as such in the town, where 
he was known and respected at a period when corpulency 
was regarded as a virtue, being indicative of health and 
prosperity. Though the harsh, almost surly lines of his 
countenance were softened in a measure by the flabbiness of 
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his purple-veined face, yet his mouth with its heavy protrud- 
ing underlip was a hard, not to say a cruel one, and his eyes 
of steely grey under their bushy eye-brows had lost nothing 
of the keenness of youth. On his thick, curly grey hair he 
wore a smoking cap with a long tassel dangling down the 
side of his face. His square, obstinate chin was blue and close 
shaven; so was the long straight upper lip which he had the 
habit of keeping tightly drawn over his short, strong smoke- 
stained teeth. 

A long white pipe was his inseparable companion and a 
part of himself, as it were; its stem lay imbedded in a cleft 
of his heavy underlip, from which he never removed it ex- 
cept at meal-time or for prayers. 

“Well, and so here you are, niece Sylvain,” he said, after 
scrutinising the newcomer by the light of the lamp. At the 
same moment Marie Elizabeth felt the weight of his ponder- 
ous hand upon her bowed head, while his sonorous voice 
sounded in her ears like that of a prophet in exhortation. 

“Welcome to this house. May it be unto thee a safe and 
happy home, my daughter, and may the Lord lead thee in 
the paths of piety and virtue!” 

“Amen,” lisped Cousin Patty. And then came a mingled 
noise of cracking and creaking and groaning of springs. 
Uncle Cornvelt had seated himself in the armchair. He be- 
gan by taking off his cap and scratching his bald crown, 
slowly and with evident satisfaction. Then he reached out 
his great white hand for the bellows which hung at the side 
of the bright polished fender. The flickering lights and 
shadows played over his big face as he blew the turf fire into 
crackling flame. Presently, without turning round, he in- 
quired in a severe tone: “Well, Nancy, my daughter, have 
you done your duty to-day?” 

“J... I think so, father.” The child’s hands trembled 
so that her needles clicked and she looked round quickly in 
a frightened way at the bent heads round the table. 
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“So you deserve your halfpenny to-day for your money- 
box, do you?” 

“N%. nod. ‘en etather:?? 

The head facing the blazing fire now turned slowly round 
towards the child. 

‘Nancy made a mistake in her psalm,” said the mother’s 
soft voice, gently endeavouring to gloss over the fault. 

Would father ask any more questions? Would he want to 
know what the mistake was? However, the arrival of the 
new cousin seemed to have put him in a good humour; he 
only shook his head till the tassel of his cap swung to and 
fro before his face, and then said, looking at his little daugh- 
ter severely: 

“When I was as old as you are now, Nancy, if I had hap- 
pened to forget my psalm or my text, I should certainly 
have been sent to bed without any supper.” 

Father Cornvelt was a man of the old school. He did not 
hold with the new fangled familiarity between parents and 
children; and his sons and daughters always addressed him 
respectfully as “Sir”: just as he in his youth had been accus- 
tomed to address his own father. 

After this, each member of the circle at the table was 
interrogated in turn, and censured or commended accord- 
ingly. Cousin Patty received quite especial attention to-day, 
for she had been making sausages, a favourite dish with Mr. 
Cornvelt, who regarded the tickling of his palate and the 
filling of his stomach as two or the most important factors 
in his daily life. Katie turned singularly red when asked by 
her father whether the newly appointed clergyman, Pastor 
Immerzeel, had yet paid his promised visit; and Mother 
Cornvelt bowed her head guiltily when her lord and master 
complained of the noise of carpet beating and sweeping that 
had been going on just over his head and had ruined his 
afternoon nap. Susie alone sat silent and depressed with her 
pale melancholy face bent more closely than ever over her 
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work; and her father gave no sign either by word or look 
of even noticing her presence. The previous Sunday she had 
gone secretly to a sectarian prayer-meeting instead of going 
to church. An acquaintance of old Cornvelt’s had seen her, 
and told him about it. So now she was undergoing a week’s 
punishment of having to remain silent whenever she was in 
her father’s presence. In the intervals of dispensing these 
tokens of parental interest Louis unfolded his newspaper 
and adjusted the tortoise-shell spectacles on his prominent 
nose. All the time he was reading, mother and daughters 
scarcely dared whisper, much less inquire the reason of his 
oft repeated growls of indignation, his exclamations or his 
bursts of sarcastic laughter. What he read in the paper was 
no concern of the womenfolk; it was not the business of any 
good house-wife to know about matters connected with the 
country or with politics; and as for the ‘court circular’ or 
the ‘agony column’, well, they would be sure to hear all 
about these when father talked over the day’s news with 
the boys directly after supper. 

Gradually Marie Elizabeth’s needle began to travel more 
slowly through the fine plaits she was sewing. She watched 
the hands of the big gilded clock creep forward with pro- 
voking deliberation. Her head was weary with travelling, 
and whirled with the varied impressions of the day, as she 
sat waiting in painful anxiety to see whether she were com- 
ing in for her share of interrogation. At last Uncle Cornvelt 
folded his paper closely, pushed his chair back from the 
fire right in front of the table, and said in a tone of com- 
mand to his eldest daughter: 

“Just give me my desk.” 

Katie set down before him a small box of polished mahog- 
any inlaid with bands of copper, and in front of it placed 
a stand with four books, two of which bore on their thick 
backs the word: “Bilderdijk” in gilt letters; one apeared to 
contain copies of the review called: “The Literary Father- 
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land”; while the fourth was Witsen Geysbeek’s rhyming 
dictionary. 

Louis Cornvelt threw open the lid of the box; laid a 
sheet half covered with writing upon the green leather desk 
flap; and cutting a fresh nib to his long quill pen, began to 
write. Even to Marie Elizabeth’s inexperienced eyes it was 
perfectly obvious what he was writing. From the irregular 
length of the only partially filled lines with which he was 
covering the page, from the pondering expression and the 
constant frown on his upturned brow, as well as the mum- 
bling of his lips she realised that her uncle was writing 
poetry, and was filled with respectful awe. With what ven- 
eration used Monsieur Michel to speak of poets! With what 
reverence had her father once years ago pointed out to her 
a slim long-haired youth on a bench in the Parc Monceau, 
telling her he was Victor Hugo, the divinely inspired poet! 
She felt herself grow hot and uncomfortable every time her 
uncle’s meditative gaze rested upon her; and a warm blush of 
amazed and embarrassed delight flooded her cheeks when, 
after drawing a firm line at the bottom of the page and 
strewing sand over his writing, he handed her the paper 
with a ceremonious bow. 


Conscience 


Dedicated by Louis Cornvelt to his niece Sylvain on the occa- 
sion of her arrival on the 17th day of November 1840. 


read the girl, while Katie and Sally peered curiously over 
her shoulder at the neat handwriting and Cousin Patty held 
her hand tightly to her ear. 

Meanwhile, the poet, with a complacent sense of work 
achieved, leaned back in his chair and said in a commanding 
voice, as he cleared out his pipe with a bit of whalebone: 

“Now niece, be good enough to read it out!” 
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And so, timidly, with a French accent, Marie Elizabeth 
began laboriously to read aloud the following lines, some of 
which she but imperfectly understood. 


“Think not from thine own self to part, 
Daughter, where’er thou turn’st thy feet, 
God’s justice dwells within thy heart, 
Ne’er shalt thou ’scape that judgment seat! 
Vain would an infant’s hand aspire 
To stem the course of Etna’s fire 
That rolls in dreadful torrents down. 
*Twere vainer still that thou should’st fly 
From sin’s more dreadful penalty, 

Remorse, that marks thee for her own!” 


Mrs. Cornvelt nodded, beaming with delight. As for 
Marie Elizabeth she had vainly tried to grasp the connection 
between Etna and the human conscience and was now think- 
ing she would ask Sally about it directly they went up to 
bed. 


“He who in vice doth spend his days, 
Pursues but phantoms and vain shows; 
But whoso clings to virtue’s ways 
Hath peace of mind where’er he goes. 
The wicked man, if he but hear 
A leaflet rustle, quakes with fear 
And terror fills his startled eyes; 

The good, when God’s dread thunders roll, 
Will listen with a tranquil soul 
And fix his calm regard on high. 


“No censer, swinging o’er dry bones, 
No hymn of praise, no dirge of woe, 
No tomb of richly sculptured stones 
Gives rest to aught that lies below. 

Oh, in the hour of death’s repose, 

May peace of mind thine eyelids close, 
That in the grave’s deep, dark abyss, 
No word of vengeance for thy past 
May meet thine ear, but thou at last 
On wings of prayer may’st soar to bliss. 
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True peace of mind beyond compare? 

To innocence alone ’tis given, 

And where is innocence, ah where? 

But if in prayer thou lift thy soul, 

Thou near’st, on stumbling feet, thy goal, 
Though with faint heart and sinking breath! 
God grant thee then this peace within, 
Lead thee that better world to win 

That shines above the dust of death!” 


“You’ve got an album to keep it in, haven’t you?” in- 
quired Katie when Marie Elizabeth, deeply impressed, had 
murmured: “Merci, Uncle Cornvelt,” and had folded the 
paper with reverent fingers. 

“We've all got verses of father’s in our albums. Every 
birthday we have one, and we each had one at our con- 
firmation and when we left school for good. And Mother 
has got one on Nancy’s first tooth; it was published in the 
‘Literary Fatherland’ for 1836.” 

“Silence, my girl,” commanded Uncle Cornvelt as he 
filled himself a fresh pipe. “These are not things one should 
pride oneself upon. Poetry is the gift of God, and he on 
whom it is bestowed should use it for the edification and 
instruction of his fellow men.” 

Meanwhile Susie and Patty had left the parlour to lay 
the table for supper in the room at the back: little Nancy 
was sitting nodding over her knitting, her eyes heavy with 
sleep; and Albert, back from evening school, had slouched 
in and taken his place in the family circle in bashful silence. 

“Tell me, my child,” said Uncle Cornvelt unexpectedly 
turning to his niece: ““What is really your Christian name?” 

“Marie Elizabeth,” replied the girl in the same submissive 
tone which she had heard the other members of the family 
use in addressing the master of the house. 

“But who were you named after, child?” 

“After my father’s mother.” 
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A wry smile played over Uncle Cornvelt’s thick lips. 

“But surely your mother didn’t speak to you by this 
double name, did she?” 

The girl was silent. The pet name which her mother had 
given her, which she had not heard for so long, and which 
she sometimes yearned to hear again—no, she could not 
bring her lips to utter it. 

“What used your mother to call you?” Uncle Cornvelt 
Was not accustomed to have to repeat his questions. 

““Marise,” she faltered softly. 

““Marise? Ma-ri-se!” he repeated with strong disapproval; 
“that doesn’t sound like a Christian name at all. I have 
never yet heard any girl called by such a name as that.” 

“It’s a name that is often used in France,” said Marie 
Elizabeth hurriedly, and there was a fierce determination in 
the dark eyes that gazed unflinchingly at the great self- 
complacent countenance opposite. But this Uncle Cornvelt 
did not perceive. He was intent on blowing into the glowing 
bowl of his pipe. 

“We Dutch,” he said, taking a deep pull at the white 
pipe-stem and blowing a thick cloud of tobacco-smoke 
across the table; “we Dutch don’t hold with any of this 
foreign hodge-podge. We are a solid people, niece, and we 
won’t have any truck with frivolous nonsense. From this 
day forward you become one of us, and so we shall call you 
by the good Dutch name of ‘Lysbeth’.” 

“But I won’t be called that!” Her voice rang like a shriek 
through the quiet room. “Marise is the name that father 
and mother gave me.” 

Father Cornvelt took the pipe out of his mouth, a thing 
he never did except on important occasions. None of the 
frightened faces round the table dared even look up. 

“Won't, child,” he said at last with slow emphasis, “is a 
word which is for me alone. Understand that once and for 
all. Your business, like that of all the women in this house, 
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is duty and obedience. And since I think well that you 
should be called rye Lysbeth will henceforth be your 
name.’ 

‘But; but is oes The girl sprang from her chair, her 
little face quivering with indignation, her dark eyes flaming. 
At the same moment she felt a softly restraining hand com- 
pelling her to sit down; and then the same hand was laid 
on her mouth preventing her from speaking, and Aunt 
Aggie’s voice said with gentle emotion: “Control yourself, 
child. Surely you don’t wish to dishonour your mother’s 
memory. Didn’t she teach you that self-control and 
obedience are the highest virtues of us women?” 

Tears burned in Marie Elizabeth’s eyes as she bent down 
and with trembling fingers picked up her needlework which 
had fallen on the floor. Meanwhile Uncle Cornvelt had 
pushed the armchair nearer the fire and had taken up a 
volume of Bilderdijk. Little Nancy looked timidly at the 
new cousin who on this her very first evening had drawn 
down all father’s wrath upon her head; but in Sally’s eyes 
was a gleam of secret admiration. 

And so it came to pass that Marie Elizabeth Sylvain was 
given the name of Lysbeth, by which in process of time 
she was invariably called. And so also it came to pass that 
on this first evening, in the girlish heart that hankered after 
love and tenderness there began to grow up a bitter and 
impotent spirit of opposition. 


CHAPTER II 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


Over the door which led into the Cornvelt fullery stood 
the date 1682. It was surmounted by a representation, on 
the face of the gable, of two weavers dancing together, the 
man in full trunk hose, the woman shamelessly displaying 
a pair of thick calves. Each figure was holding a weaver’s 
shuttle. Underneath, in characters which had received such 
innumerable coats of white wash as to be scarcely decipher- 
able, one could just trace the inscription: “In the land of 
Cockaigne: Cloth and Baize and Camlets.” 

Louis Cornvelt did not exactly know what this frivolous . 
representation with the odd inscription meant. Neither did 
his father, when in 1789 he had taken over the business 
from his father who had been treacherously killed that same 
year by a shot in the back during the election riots. The 
Cornvelts often asked themselves whether they, as respect- 
able Christian men, were not bringing scandal upon their 
good name by allowing anything so licentious to remain 
depicted upon their gable front, and it was only on account 
of the date, which stamped their weaving premises as the 
oldest in the place, that they had tolerated the existence 
of these wanton figures. However, now that Louis Cornvelt 
had an eldest son studying for the ministry, the impropriety 
of this stone on the gable front began to strike him with 
greater force than ever. Dancing was the devil’s work. The 
wool weaver never allowed any of his workpeople to indulge 
in this sinful amusement. Ought he not therefore to remove 
this stone as being an incentive to evil lusts and an incite- 
ment to sensuality? 
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What the father debated about, Henry’s fanatical zeal 
put into execution. Thus it came about that on this day 
of November 1840, Louis and his son the young “candidate” 
stood watching the stonemasons as they picked and hacked 
to get the heavy mass of ancient stonework out of its place 
over the door. 

The morning was cold and raw and both men had on 
their heavy ‘“‘wrap-rascals,” full garments of coarse duffel 
cloth, with capes hanging halfway down their backs and 
collars that could be turned well up over the ears. Under- 
neath this outer wrap the father wore a plain dark brown 
coat and short breeches of fine black cloth, articles of cloth- 
ing which had done duty at his wedding seventeen years 
previously and which he wore now on weekdays. He prided 
himself on being economical and had a wholehearted con- 
tempt for fashion, which for some years had decreed long 
light coloured pantaloons with straps under the shoes to be 
the only wear. 

Now although Mr. Cornvelt valued himself highly as a 
business man and as a member of the town council and an 
elder of the church, and although he lorded it tyrannically 
over the women and children of his household, yet he had 
none the less, after the fashion of his day, an infinite respect 
for scholars. It was a glory and pride to him that of all 
his four sons only one was helping him in his business and 
that the other three were about to add distinction to the 
name of Cornvelt in the profession of law and of theology. 
And the greatest trouble of his life was that his youngest 
son Albert, who, like Henry, was destined for a dominie, 
did not seem to value his privilege in the very least. Neither 
thrashing nor starvation could instill into this stubborn 
boy any diligence or love of book learning. Directly he got 
a chance he would always slip away to the weavery end 
fiddle about there with the old disused looms, and think out 
ali kinds of devices which he imagined to be inventions. 
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Notwithstanding all the remarks, that, after the fashion 
of his day, he was wont to make upon “‘the spirit of the 
age,” Louis Cornvelt knew himself to be a sensible man, 
one who marched with the times. He had not only consented 
to have the candles in his house replaced by regulator lamps, 
but even in his factory he had introduced modern lighting 
instead of the old plan of smoky oil wicks on poles. And 
what was more, he was one of the founders of the Benevolent 
Association, in spite of his conviction that the Almighty had 
ordained poverty, and that one would only make the poor 
discontented and malingering if one went on concerning 
oneself so much about their needs. He had even allowed 
himself to be nominated a governor of an Institution for old 
men and women just founded, not so much out of any 
interest in the lot of the indigent classes as because it gave 
him the right to send his old and disabled workmen to this 
comfortable place. In all these ways he felt that he was 
showing an appreciation of what was demanded by the 
needs of the time. But as for these new scientific theories, 
this craze for all kinds of diabolical new inventions, this 
aping of foreigners, he had a stubborn aversion to the whole 
lot of them, as became a right-minded Dutchman. Next to 
Albert’s lack of application, the greatest worry of Mr. 
Cornvelt‘s life was that device of the devil which people 
had of late begun to try even in quiet, common-sense 
Holland, namely: steam. There seemed to be people even 
here in Leyden, a town noted for its wisdom,—people 
apparently intelligent and clear headed, who actually pre- 
tended to regard this instrument of Beelzebub as something 
more than a dangerous and untrustworthy plaything. As 
if the Almighty who had, one knew, created man in His 
image, would have given him two hands to work with and 
a pair of legs to carry him over the face of the earth for no 
better end than this! 

Needless to say, Louis Cornvelt had been one of the 
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number of influential men who in 1837 had sent up a 
petition to Parliament calling attention to the wild plans 
on foot for a railway between Haarlem and Amsterdam. 
Similar appeals had been launched from all quarters, but 
the Government, yielding to evil counsellors, had carried 
out the scheme, and the King, to whose wise rule Louis had 
formerly pinned his faith and in whose foresight he had im- 
plicitly believed—why the King appeared to have grown 
senile and weak in the head; for had he not actually sup- 
ported the new ideas and those who desired to put them 
into execution and so, to the disgrace of the country, the 
railway had been introduced! Louis Cornvelt’s eyes flashed 
whenever he heard the word mentioned, and the previous 
year on the 19th December, the day on which the infernal 
thing was inaugurated, he made a solemn vow that he never 
would travel by it, and what was more, would never give 
any of his children permission to do so as long as he ex- 
ercised any paternal authority over them. 

In fact, steam really seemed likely to become the bane 
of Mr. Cornvelt’s busy and God-fearing existence. He re- 
fused to believe anything he was told about the looms 
worked by steam power, until Nicholas, who had made a 
visit to London and Glasgow two years previously, gave 
him an enthusiastic description of them, assuring him that 
in England they had in a great measure replaced the hand 
looms. Since then Nicholas had conceived what his father 
considered the most crazy plans for the improvement of 
their weaving business. Mr. Cornvelt opposed him with all 
the power of his domineering nature. Never would he sub- 
ject the heritage of his fathers, of which he was so justly 
proud, to any experiments of this kind. Why! he would 
disgrace himself altogether in the eyes of his workpeople 
on whose skill the excellence of his fabrics depended. And 
then,—to think of it! Six months ago his neighbour and 
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rival van Doeveren, that-puffed up Mennist* fellow who 
feared neither God nor man, had actually got in a couple 
of steam looms on trial, and: as Nicholas reported with 
sarcasm, had four more on order for the coming year! Van 
Doeveren, moreover, was going to build a new factory out- 
side the town on the site of one of the demolished ramparts, 
and, despite the hopeless condition of trade everywhere, he 
appeared to be getting on swimmingly: Had he not bragged 
of now needing only half the number of work people to 
produce three times his former amount of cloth and 
kerseymere! If Louis had begun by jeering at steam power 
he was now gradually getting to hate it, and the first 
pleasure he had experienced after months of annoyance was 
on hearing that the Government had thrown out the idiotic 
spendthrift plan of opening another of these blasphemous 
railways, and had instituted in its place a safe and reliable 
express ferry service between Rotterdam and Arnhem. 

And now, yesterday evening, his niece Lysbeth, who had 
only been under his roof three days, had boasted with 
evident pride of having travelled from Paris as far as St. 
Quentin in a railway train, on her way to Leyden. Mrs. 
Cornvelt and her daughters had exchanged horrified glances, 
but nothing could check the flow of the girl’s excited 
chatter. She did not notice how the veins stood out on 
Uncle Cornvelt’s broad forehead nor see him close his lips 
so tightly over his pipe stem that it snapped. So that she 
started when he said abruptly in an angry voice: 

“Silence, child! We don’t want to hear anything more 
about it. The railway train is an invention of Beelzebub and 
driven by the breath of his nostrils. No one living under this 
roof and sitting at this table has permission to make use of the 
railway, much less to boast of knowing anything about it!” 





+Mennist or Mennonite. Member of an Anabaptist sect, followers of Simons 
Menno a Dutch theologian of the 16th century. 
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At that another incredible thing happened. For the 
second time in three days that ill-conditioned chit of a child 
had answered him back, had actually expressed an opinion 
of her own and even dared to predict with a laugh that 
Uncle Cornvelt would probably change his mind in a few 
years! Louis recalled the scene as he stood there watching the 
masons who were now shoring up the loosened stone with 
timbers to prevent it from falling. And then his recollection 
went back to that other headstrong and rebellious spirit, 
the little sister of whom he had been so fond. He thought 
of how often in her childhood she had rebelled against 
parental discipline and how bitterly she had atoned for it 
in later life. The humble letters he had received from her 
during that last year were sufficient proof of this. Poverty 
and degradation had been the lot of Anna Cornvelt far 
away in that sinful city of Paris. It was not until Lysbeth’s 
arrival that Louis had told Agatha his wife of the scandalous 
fact which these letters revealed, namely; that his sister 
on being left a widow had, in order to provide a livelihood 
for herself and her child, actually kept a millinery shop! 
Train up your children strictly in the way they should 
go... well, his father’s strictness had been of no avail - 
with Anna; and what was he himself to do with Anna’s 
child, a grown up girl? The evil weed of pride seemed to 
have taken deep root in her heart. How was he to sow the 
seeds of humility and reverence in a soil so badly tilled? 

He glanced at his eldest son standing solemnly beside 
him, a straight black figure in his clerical coat. What in- 
fluence a parson always had with women! How could he do 
better than entrust Lysbeth’s spiritual welfare to Henry. 
The young man was staying on at home waiting for a post, 
so he would no doubt be able to help her with edifying 
discourse and moral counsel. Perhaps he might instill into 
her some idea of the seriousness of life, a point which at 
présent she seemed quite to miss sight of. 
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As for Henry himself, his thoughts had at that moment 
wandered off from the contemplation of the wantonly 
attired woman on the gable stene to the subject of female 
dress in general and to that of his French cousin in par- 
ticular. He found himself again thinking of the brown and 
gtey gown of striped taffeta which left her soft white neck 
bare, and of the long full sleeves falling back from her 
finely rounded arms with every movement. His sisters and 
his sisters’ friends always wore fichus of pleated lawn in 
their bodices. Never before had he beheld so shameless a 
costume. He felt vexed and angry with himself and tried 
to banish all thought of the girl and her smooth, white 
skin. . . . This was temptation! . . . God’s way of testing 
his moral strength and the steadfastness of which he had so 
long been justly proud. And all the time he kept seeing with 
provoking distinctness Lysbeth’s face, the rosy, smiling 
mouth, the bright dark eyes, and the whiteness of that soft 
bare neck. 

“Hen!” his father’s masterful voice roused the young 
cleric from his reverie. “Have you spoken to your cousin 
Lysbeth about what church she is going to?” 

Tere 2 No; father) Pve .4.". ‘Tthought: ) 3°.” 

Louis Cornvelt looked up in astonishment. It was not 
usual for Henry to stammer and be at loss for words like 
this. And then he suddenly noticed that his son’s face had 
flushed fiery red and that he was looking as embarrassed as 
a naughty boy; and he thought angrily that he knew the 
reason why. Although Mr. Cornvelt would often sing the 
ptaises of love in sentimental verse he viewed the evidences 
of it in real life with suspicion rather than with pleasure. 
But this really beat everything: that Henry, who had not 
yet even started his career as a parson, and who, owing to 
the superabundance of young dominies, had already been 
waiting more than a year for a post, that he should go and 
fall in love with a cousin, and a cousin poor as a church 
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mouse into the bargain! What a trouble and worry had he, 
Louis Cornvelt, brought upon himself in taking in this 
orphan child! 

Just then Nicholas, the second son, came out of the office 
to see how the masons were getting on with their work and 
to order them. to stow away the gable stone in the cellar 
below the weavery. Nicholas was small and stumpy in 
figure, the result of convulsions to which he had nearly 
succumbed in early childhood. He suffered from bad sight 
and always wore a green shade over his weak, sore eyes. His 
father watched him as he stood for a moment alongside his 
well-set-up elder brother with his strong, clever face, and 
all at once an idea came into the old man’s practical mind. 
What if he were to marry Lysbeth to Nicholas? Nicholas 
would not very easily get a wife—the result of one or two 
cautious attempts in that direction had been enough to 
prove this—and he had grown sour and embittered of late 
since his return from that unfortunate trip to England. He 
was always crossing his father’s wishes in the management 
of the factory, and whenever he came up against Louis’ 
opposition to his plans of improvement, as he frequently 
did, he would reproach him for not having allowed him - 
to study, saying that he had better brains than either Henry 
or David and could certainly have done much better for 
himself than by stopping on in his father’s office. If Nicholas 
had a family of his own to look after it would turn his 
rebellious thoughts in another direction. It was really just 
what he needed to make him forget all those cranks of his. 
His outward appearance might not be what girls would 
readily fall in love with; but all the same he had a good heart 
and enough determination and stability of character to 
enable him to keep Lysbeth in wise and firm control. 

Mr. Cornvelt complacently passed his big white hand over 
his blue, shaven chin. “Nick,” he said genially, “you should 
ask the girls to come and look at the stone before it is put 
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away into the cellar. Your cousin has probably never seen 
anything like it.” 

But Nick only looked startled and mumbled something 
unintelligible. His experience had made him shy of women. 


That evening on the stroke of ten Uncle Cornvelt heaved 
himself out of his easy chair and went into the dining-room 
for supper, the womenfolk trooping after him with their 
foot-stoves. 

In front of the unlit hearth—it was the first of November 
—stood a young man whom Lysbeth had not before seen, 
with a smiling, intelligent face and whiskers @ la jeune 
France. 

“David!” exclaimed Aunt Aggie with delight, and trip- 
ping up to the young man with quite unusual briskness, 
she took his face in both her hands and gave him a smack- 
ing kiss. Uncle Cornvelt also showed his pleasure, slapping 
his student son heartily on the back and sending Susie off to 
the cellar for a bottle of wine. 

“I was burning with desire to make the acquaintance of 
my new cousin,” said David, whose glance during the 
maternal embrace had been fixed enquiringly upon Lysbeth. 
He now advanced towards her, and seizing her hand said 
with an elegant bow: “Eh bien, ma chére cousine, est-ce 
qu’on peut s’accoutumer 4 notre petite ville de province, 
aprés votre joyeuse Paris?” 

The girl looked up in astonishment. It was the first time 
she had heard French spoken in her uncle’s house, and the 
voice sounded as charming as the words. 

“Ce n’est pas facile de s’accoutumer 4 un pays qu’on ne 
connait point,” said she, shaking her ringlets. And then, 
embarrassed by the laughing admiration in his eyes, she 
suddenly looked down. 

Aunt Agatha gave a quick glance at the master of the 
house, who had taken his seat at the table and was cutting 
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up the big pork sausage slantwise into slices according to 
prescribed rules. He shouted authoritatively to his son: 
“Your cousin understands Dutch perfectly well, and it ill 
becomes an honest Dutchman to make parade of a foreign 
tongue.” 

But David, to Lysbeth’s amazement, did not trouble him- 
self in the least about his father’s reproof. He had undone 
the brass buttons of his blue coat and loosened the high 
velvet collar and he now sat with his left hand stuck into 
the arm hole of his heavy yellow brocaded waistcoat. He had 
on very tight trousers of a light shade with straps under the 
insteps and from his black silk stock, which he wore tied in 
an elegant bow, there emerged the ends of a “‘vater-morder” 
collar reaching nearly to his temples. Passing his fingers 
caressingly through his waving golden locks which he wore 
in the newest fashion low on the forehead, he retorted with 
a merry laugh, displaying a magnificent set of white teeth: 
“Our language would get on badly, father, without this 
foreign one. If you are so anti-French you shouldn’t call 
your new lamp a ‘Regulateur’ but a ‘regulator’, and of 
course you oughtn’t to talk of ‘souper’ as you do when you 
allude to an evening meal, nor of your wife’s ‘pelisse? when - 
you're looking at her mantle.” 

General merriment followed these remarks. Quite a dif- 
ferent atmosphere seemed now to prevail from that which 
Lysbeth had hitherto associated with her Uncle’s presence. 
It was the most incredible thing, but Uncle Cornvelt actually 
didn’t get angry at David’s words. He only shook his great 
red head and joined in the laughter. It could not have been 
comfortable for him, for his heavy body quivered and shook 
and his face grew purple. At last, between coughing and 
wheezing he managed to ejaculate: ““That’s what comes, 
niece, of a plain tradesman having such a learned son.” 

David again put up his hand and passed it caressingly 
over the fair beard which adorned his chin. ‘SDutchmen,” 
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he would have his cousin observe, “formerly interlarded 
their speech with so many French words that you could 
hardly recognise the Dutch language at all; but since turn- 
ing out ‘the Usurper’ they have become patriotic to the last 
degree.” 

“It is distress and humiliation that have taught us how 
dear our country it to us,” said Louis Cornvelt solemnly. 

David had taken the bottle, just uncorked, out of Susie’s 
hand and raising a full glass he drank to his cousin. ‘*To 
international fraternity,” he said. 

While Henry was proceeding as usual to repeat the long, 
and to her, unintelligible, grace before meat, Lysbeth ven- 
tured to peep at her new cousin from under her half-closed 
lids, and instantly observed to her alarm that he was doing 
the same thing. His eyes also were only apparently closed, 
and he was looking straight at her with curiosity, through 
his long lashes. He gave a meaning wink which made her 
blush furiously though it filled her at the same time with a 
rapturous sense of secret understanding. A resounding 
“Amen” was then uttered by Uncle Cornvelt, the bread 
dish was passed round and the men of the party solemnly 
tasted their wine. Presently Mr. Cornvelt asked his son 
whether he had happened to read yesterday’s paper. David 
laughed, and shook his head. “No. Yesterday we had a 
‘dinner party in honour of van der Hoeven taking his 
degree. We only got back from the ‘Deyl Arms’ this morn- 
ing at half past seven and then we drove with ‘Merry’ 
Andrew and van Dieben to the ‘Students’ Arms’ near 
Hillegom. At half past two I turned into my bunk and so, 
my dear mother, I am now making this supper my break- 
fast.” 

His mother shook her head and Henry pursed up his 
lips with contemptuous disapproval. Old Cornvelt however 
gave a nod of satisfaction as the young man braggingly 
recited the extravagances of his student life, and he asked 
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between two mouthfuls about the menu of the dinner 
party and the brand of the wine. 

“Four bottles of Cantemerle apiece, to be sure, not 
counting the champagne,” bragged the student; but he 
recounted his exploits in such a charming manner and gave 
such a ridiculous imitation of the “aubade” with which he 
and his friends had entertained the innkeeper’s daughter 
and of the rough music to which her father had treated 
them in return, that even Katie forgot her maidenly reserve 
and joined in the laughter, whilst Sally asked excitedly for 
further particulars. And the newcomer sat with her ears 
burning and her eyes riveted on the narrator. So this was 
the student who according to Susie cared nothing for the 
higher life nor the salvation of the soul, and of whom Sally 
was so proud because he was a member of the “Genius 
Club,” and who had already had more poems and composi- 
tions printed in magazines and almanacs than his father had 
published in the whole course of his long life. 

David’s merry, boisterous presence made a complete 
change in the serious, almost depressed, mood usually pre- 
vailing at the supper table. Things which Mr. Cornvelt 
would never have tolerated from his other children, such 
as contradiction and the holding of a personal opinion, he 
endured with remarkable forbearance from his son David. 
For David was a brilliant student, universally known and 
liked, and was on free and easy terms of familiarity with all 
the big-wigs of the University. He rejoiced in the especial 
consideration of Professor Geel and had once, so it was 
reported, driven the mighty Professor Siegenbeck into a 
corner with a poser in the Responsions class. He was a poet 
like his father, but not a disciple of the illustrious Bilderdijk 
nor yet of the celebrated Tollens. To Mr. Cornvelt’s secret 
annoyance he had joined a group of younger men who 
ranged themselves under the leadership of that conceited 
young hothead Potgieter, and who had the effrontery to 
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criticise and censure the-glorious poets of the first quarter 
of the century in a new review bearing the arrogant title 
of “The Guide.” 

Louis Cornvelt’s youth had been spent in a dark and 
revolutionary period. To raise oneself by study from the 
lower position of tradesmen into the ranks of the learned 
classes would at that time have been impossible. But now 
David was doing it, to his father’s-joy and pride. David 
was friendly with young men of the highest social circles 
and he already had numbers of connections which would be 
of use to him later on in his profession of the law. And, into 
the bargain, David had a face with which any girl of 
wealth and position might fall in love. And all these things 
compensated Mr. Cornvelt for the fact that David’s college 
career was costing him more than the education of all his 
other children put together. 

“Apropos of the latest news, Father.” The student leant 
back in his chair playing with the seals on his small gold 
watch chain. “At the ‘Dey!’ we were informed by a postillion 
that our old William is after all going to marry his Hetty 
Dondermond.” 

“Oh, David!!”’ exclaimed Katie in a scandalized tone. 

Old Cornvelt turned very red. Months ago he had 
vehemently asserted, banging his fists on the table, that all 
the gossip about a second marriage of his revered and beloved 
Sovereign was nothing but foul slander. Even on the occasion 
of old William’s abdication a month ago, when the Countess 
d’Outremont was only too evidently aimed at in the carica- 
tures and lampoons respecting a certain “Popish person” 
who had engaged the widower’s affections, the wool-weaver 
would not believe it. He would not believe that the prince 
whom he and his contemporaries had regarded as a saviour 
and deliverer, whom he had revered as the personification of 
all knightly virtues, could in his old age so demean himself. 
This younger generation who had just welcomed William II 
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so jubilantly to the throne, after accusing his predecessor 
of close-fisted obstinacy and lack of political insight—how 
should they know anything of the love and reverence with 
which the youth of the Netherlands had rallied round their 
first king at the Restoration in 1813? 

Old Cornvelt had already been furious with Henry for 
daring to assert that the Sovereign had, by his weak con- 
cessions, furthered the cause of Free Thought, and con- 
tributed to the decline of religious feeling in the country. 
He had also angrily ordered Nicholas to be silent when the 
latter hazarded the suggestion that the King’s faulty policy 
was to blame for all the depression in trade. 

And now here was David too, out-trumping him with 
the announcement of the very thing he had stoutly refused 
to believe: the old king’s marriage to that Papist woman 
who had got him into her toils! 

“But the new king,” David went on, for he noticed 
symptoms of paternal wrath, and this evening he had reasons 
for wishing to avoid it, “the new king, so I hear from van 
der Hoeven who had an audience with him to present his 
treatise, is a charming man, quite amiable and yet not with- 
out dignity. One may expect really progressive measures 
from him.” 

““They say there’s to be an increase in the postal service 
and that before long we shan’t have to fetch our letters our- 
selves, but they will be delivered at the house two or three 
times daily,” interposed Nicholas, shifting his green shade 
up and down before his eyes, a nervous trick of his. He 
had sat by in scornful silence all the time David was en- 
larging upon his deeds of prowess. 

Old Cornvelt shook his head. “People won’t have any 
time left to think over their affairs if they’re going to be 
bothered all day long with letters,” he said. “Are we to have 
more restlessness and hurry in our already over-restless age? 
We've always been content with one post a day. Why should 
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we have an innovation forced upon us which is quite un- 
necessary?” 

“In Paris,” observed Lysbeth, “you can now send a 
message through the air to Strasburg or Lyons and get a 
reply in an hour.” Her uncle knit his heavy brows in a 
frown. He didn’t hold with women joining in men’s con- 
versations uninvited. “It must be a most wonderful inven- 
tion,” she went on; “‘it’s called ‘telegraphing’.” 

“Phew!” laughed David, putting his hands to his ears. 
“What an ugly sound! A learned word like that in a pretty 
girl’s mouth!” 

Nicholas, however, showed a sudden interest. Forgetting 
his shyness he bent towards his cousin: “I too heard of that 
when I was in England,” he said in his sharp nervous voice. 
“Oh, there are plenty of interesting discoveries, and more 
in the last five and twenty years than in the whole of the 
previous century.” 

Mr. Cornvelt pushed away his plate with a gesture of 
impatience and began to roll up the napkin which he had 
stuck between the folds of his cravat. There now would 
naturally have been an opportunity for Nicholas to dilate 
upon the wonders and advantages of steam power and to 
give the company the benefit of all his wonderful stories 
about England. Not that they were of any interest as no 
one really believed them. However, it unfortunately was 
not David’s habit to suffer another to monopolise any 
conversations he himself had started. “Don’t you listen to 
him,” he commanded, with a humorous glance at Lysbeth. 
“You know, cousin, don’t you, that ugly wrinkles come on 
your forehead if you-cogitate over learned matters?” 

At this Lysbeth burst into a peal of laughter, a most 
unusual sound at the Cornvelt table. ““You are old fashioned, 
cousin,” she said quizzically. “In France they have long ago 
given up the idea that only stupid women can be charm 
ing!” 
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Aunt Agatha frowned. The turn the conversation was 
taking, and Lysbeth’s pertness, did not please her at all; 
and she nodded her approval when her eldest son, speaking 
with parsonic authority, sententiously threw his opinion 
into the scale. “Charm is but transient; character is the 
thing that matters, and a woman’s character is bound to 
suffer if she applies her feeble feminine intellect to questions 
unbefitting her sex.” 

“I hold by the wise saying of good old van der Palm,” 
said the mother folding her hands for grace, ““A woman is 
quite wise enough if she has but the wit to get out of the 
way of a haywain!” 

But Nicholas again leant over the table towards Lysbeth, 
pushing his green shade nervously to and fro. “In England,” 
he said, and David’s gesture of mock despair addressed to 
kis sisters did not escape him, “in England, women are 
demanding all kinds of rights which hitherto have belonged 
to men only. They want to be admitted to the universities. 
They are learning Latin and Greek in order to study for 
the law and the church: and I even heard of one woman 
who wished to qualify as a physician!” 

There was a distinctly uncomfortable feeling at the table. 
Mrs. Cornvelt stole a look at her husband and saw that the 
veins on his forehead were standing out in an alarming way. 
He was obviously losing all patience with this silly talk 
and had been waiting for some minutes with his hands 
folded ready to say grace. David with knitted brows was 
staring at the ceiling; while the sisters were privately 
execrating Nicholas and his stories, in which no one ever 
took any serious interest; besides, they still had to clear the 
table and wash up, and they were longing for bed. 

It was at this juncture that Albert, who had taken his 
place silently as usual between Susie and Sally, suddenly 
burst into one of his rude and uncouth guffaws. “She knows 
Latin!” he spluttered with a nod in the direction of Lysbeth. 
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“Who knows Latin?” asked David and Nicholas almost 
in one breath with dismayed surprise. Lysbeth turned red 
as fire and Sally gave the traitor a furious kick of re- 
monstrance under the table. 

“Why?—She!” said the boy suddenly hesitating, 
frightened by the look of anger on his father’s face. “At 
least I thought so, because last time in my Ovid .. .” 

“Let there be an end to all this cackle,” said old Corn- 
velt authoritatively. “And let Henry say grace.” 

As Bert closed his eyes he caught an expression of gentle 
reproof on his mother’s face. 

David laid his hand quickly upon Lysbeth’s bare arm. 
“Say at once that it isn’t true,” he urged in a whisper. “A 
sweet pretty girl like you . . . to know Latin! Why, it’s 
just as if a flower .. . arose in bloom ... were to smell 
of vinegar!” 

Lysbeth let her ringlets fall over her burning cheeks. 
She was not yet twenty, and nothing seemed of such im- 
portance to her at that moment as the admiration of the 
high-spirited young man sitting beside her. “Oh well... 
no!” she lisped in her softest tone. “I only put the original 
before him, and I showed him a sentence in his imposition 
and told him he had made a mistake.” 

*“Sh-sh!” reprimanded Aunt Agatha as Henry’s sonorous 
droning voice resounded through the room. This time 
Nicholas also did not close his eyes but peered from under 
his grcen shade at the couple sitting opposite him at the 
other end of the table. He listened with sharp attention. 
Not one word of their whispered conversation escaped him, 
and he set his thin lips in a sarcastic smile. Of course her 
head was full of folly and coquetry! He had never for a 
moment expected anything else. Women, he scornfully told 
himself, were all alike at bottom after all. Bird-witted crea- 
tures every one of them, their mouths simply made for the 
telling of sweet lies. . . . He rose and went for the final 
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the same old bitter consolation that had so often served 
him. A man such as himself, possessed of no personal attrac- 
tion, to say nothing of fortune, at all events ran no chance 
of being caught in the toils of any deceitful woman how- 
ever cunningly they might be spread. 


CHAPTER IV 
ROMANCE AND REALITY 


Sally and Lysbeth were sitting side by side on the edge 
of the big bed. They had drawn one quilted coverlet over 
their cold knees and another round their chilly shoulders, 
and were reading by the light of a short and rapidly dimin- 
ishing tallow candle. The book, a thick, closely printed vol- 
ume which their benumbed fingers grasped with difficulty, 
was “Notre Dame de Paris.” High above the courtyard 
stood the moon, flooding with its full cold light the white 
curtain over the window, and casting a ghostly radiance 
upon the whitewashed walls and the dark boards. Some 
articles of clothing, a white flounced petticoat, and the 
heaped-up circumference of Lysbeth’s crinoline, stood out 
weirdly distinct in the strange light. 

“More than five minutes’ worth is burnt away,” com- 
plained Sally as she once more nervously took up the snuf- 
fers, “but I can’t stop, it’s so splendid.” 

Until she had discovered the treasures in Lysbeth’s trunk 
she had never so much as imagined the existence of such 
books. This was indeed something very different from the 
poems of Bilderdijk or Reivis Feith which she had taken 
from her father’s bookcase on the sly; different too from 
those funny stories of Hildebrandt or Hasebroek that she 
had found in David’s room. She felt her ears burn beneath 
the wide pleated frill of her night cap. Quasimodo, Esmer- 
alda, and Phoebis de Chateaupers, she saw them all before 
her as if they were alive. She shared their adventures in 
her dreams, and all day long while she was busy with her 
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household duties, her fancy kept weaving the most glowing 
romances; and she would long for night to come, long for 
the cold bedroom and the tallow dip in the tin candlestick 
and for those hours of ecstatic, breathless enjoyment which 
were the secret of herself and Lysbeth alone. Chateau- 
briand, Sir Walter Scott, Victor Hugo and Alexandre Du- 
mas! What a mouldy, melancholy existence had been Sally’s 
before her French cousin had introduced her to this their 
wonderful world. An intimate friendship had rapidly sprung 
up between the two girls, a delightful sense of secret fel- 
lowship and mutual understanding; and their eager ex- 
change of sentimental secrets would have made Mr. Corn- 
velt’s hair stand on end had he even suspected it. It was 
Lysbeth alone who knew all about Sally’s tender feeling for 
young Cornelius van Doeveren, the son of her father’s de- 
tested rival, and how on one memorable occasion she had 
travelled with him by the ferry as she was returning from 
her school in the outskirts of Leyden. Lysbeth alone was 
capable of appreciating the romantic tragedy of it all, and 
she would devise the most extraordinary means for the 
interchange of secret correspondence or for clandestine 
meetings. 

Often while they were at work round the big polished 
table in the parlour, Sally’s hazel eyes would steal a glance 
under their long silken lashes at her cousin, sitting with 
head bent over her sewing, and she would reflect with guilty 
satisfaction how very different Lysbeth really was from 
what those downcast eyes and that primly closed mouth 
would lead one to believe. 

For it was to Sally alone that Lysbeth confided her mem- 
ories of Paris, that great bright joyous city of Paris, where 
all the ladies were so pretty and charming and wore such 
beautiful, elegant clothes, and where all the men were their 
humble servants. This was at night when the two girls lay 
in the' big bed with the silence of the sleeping town brood- 
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ing oppressively around them, the stillness only disturbed at 
intervals by the sentinel’s cry from the steeple or by the 
night watchman crooning his hourly rhymes. And then 
Lysbeth would tell Sally about the plays and the operas to 
which she had so often been taken because her father played 
in the orchestra. And she would imitate for the benefit of 
her cousin, who had never seen any theatre but the puppet 
show at the Leyden “Kermess,” all the movements of the 
actors and actresses in Ruy Blas or Hernani or Robert le 
Diable. 

Lysbeth herself enjoyed these recitals. They were in fact 
her only amusement during the dark cold weather of that 
first winter in Uncle Cornvelt’s house, throughout all those 
long days of knitting and darning and dusting and polish- 
ing. Every night her yearning heart opened itself in the 
warmth of those rosy recollections and she screwed up her 
courage afresh by assuring Sally that her sojourn here in 
Holland was merely a temporary one and that she meant to 
go back to Paris directly she was able, directly she could 
earn sufficient money as a governess to pay the return 
journey. 

For her mother, in that long year of her last illness, had 
stipulated that she was to become a governess. She was not 
to be a burden on Uncle Cornvelt who had agreed to be- 
come her guardian, and it would be quite easy for her with 
her uncle’s influence to get a position in a family of decent 
gentlefolk. She spoke French as well as Dutch, she could 
play the harp and the piano, and was handy with her 
needle. And as for her credentials, she had a splendid testi- 
monial in her trunk from M. Michel, the master of the 
boarding school, an old friend of her parents. 

“I don’t believe father will ever help you to do this,” 
opined Sally doubtfully. “He thinks as much of you as if 
you were one of us, and it would be a disgrace to the family 
if he allowed you to go amongst strangers.” But that argu- 
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ment made a bad impression on Lysbeth. “I’m not a Corn: 
velt. I am a Sylvain,” she replied proudly. “Mother never 
thought it a disgrace for me to go into a situation to earn 
my own living.” And so Sally would be put to silence, over- 
awed as she always was by Lysbeth’s haughty voice and 
flashing eyes. Besides, did not all the heroes of Dumas and 
Walter Scott always do what they thought right and good 
and did they not invariably triumph over all oppression? 

Those winter nights in the cold bedroom by the light of 
the single tallow dip in the tin candlestick, were to Lysbeth 
times of romance, when she would form the grandest of 
plans and dream the fairest of dreams. For oh, how dull and 
spiritless, how empty and monotonous, was her daily life 
here in Holland! Perhaps it was a trifle less depressing and 
solemn than it had been those first days, when it seemed 
to her that no one could ever laugh or have any fun under 
her Uncle’s roof. To be sure the girls of the family often 
did chatter together in a free and easy way and had mild 
jokes over trifles while they were arranging the washing or 
doing the polishing or the ironing. But still, all the days 
were so hopelessly alike. There was never any talk of a play 
or of an opera, and it was only on Sunday you might go for 
a walk as far as the Zoeterwoud Gate if the weather were 
fine. The girls never had any parties or amusements except 
when one of their friends happened to marry. Their only 
outings were church or to the Bible-class, or the weekly 
working party where they made frocks and drawers for 
nigger children, and where the young ladies of Leyden 
would eye Lysbeth, the foreigner, with a mixture of curi- 
osity and hostility. 

In the quiet suburb of Paris where she had helped her 
mother in their little millinery business they had often found 
life difficult. Sometimes they would be overwhelmed with 
work, at other times worried by lack of means or by illness. 
But there had always been something amusing to look for- 
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ward to: either the lessons with M. Michel or a journey by 
omnibus to town, or a walk in the Palais Royal to look at 
the latest fashions in the shops. There would also be the 
visits of new customers with their unfailing interest in all 
the court scandals and political intrigues as well as in the 
cut of their clothes. There was too the pleasant feeling of 
elation when any of these exacting and changeable ladies 
expressed themselves satisfied with their caps and bonnets. 
On her first arrival Lysbeth had been immensely im- 
pressed by the size and importance of the house. How rich 
the Cornvelts must be to live like this, to have so many 
rooms full of furniture, so many cupboards full of china 
and so many drawers filled with linen! But now that she 
had spent a whole winter there and had continually been 
obliged to “do out” the same cold, dusty rooms in a strong 
draught, and to keep on dusting more, and yet more, cup- 
boards full of dinner services that were never used, and to 
go on cleaning silver plate that never came to table, she 
had formed a different idea of the Cornvelt riches. 
Lysbeth remembered how scornfully her father used to 
speak of Dutch economy, as a doubtful virtue. It certainly 
did seem to her an extraordinary thing that in this hand- 
some house with so many nicely furnished rooms there was 
only one miserable fire, and that the lamp was never 
brought in until every vestige of daylight had disappeared. 
And why should the daughters of the house, who had cup- 
boards full of beautiful underclothes, keep on mending 
and darning their old-fashioned petticoats until they were 
threadbare? She was not of course aware that Uncle and 
Aunt Cornvelt, who had inherited this house and furniture 
from their forebears, had in their youth gone through such 
a bitter experience of the horrors of poverty, and cold, and 
hunger, during the “French time” that they thought their 
present mode of life luxurious almost to the point of ex- 
travagance. And the more so because present times were 
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anything but good and the weaving business doing very 
badly. 

It was at the time of the Dutch restoration that the old 
national virtues of simplicity and economy had come into. 
favour again with all ardent patriots. To be French was 
only another term for being unsteady, and Aunt Agatha 
kept a sharp look out upon her Parisian niece with her smart 
gay dresses and her free and easy manners, for fear that she 
might put evil thoughts and desires into her daughters’ 
heads. Aunt Agatha was a motherly tender-hearted creature. 
She would often stand in the breach when she thought 
Uncle Cornveilt’s paternal authority was punishing some 
fault too severely. But still, Aunt Agatha for all her kindli- 
ness had recently reprimanded Katie soundly for wanting to 
go to church in a bonnet trimmed by Lysbeth in the latest 
Paris style. And she had followed up her reproof by some 
remarks upon maidenly modesty and Christian simplicity 
which were intended also for Lysbeth herself. Whereupon 
the latter had quietly taken up a hat of Sally’s which she 
was retrimming and had restored it to its former dowdy 
condition. This hat-trimming in her spare moments was the 
only kind of work in which the French girl really took a 
delight, as Aunt Agatha very well knew; but Mr. Cornvelt 
had always impressed upon her that one of the first elements 
in the education of the children was to inculcate a sense of 
duty and self-control by making them invariably do the 
thing they least wished to do. Therefore she entrusted Lys- 
beth, under old Patty’s strict supervision, with the darning 
and re-footing of all the wornout stockings and socks, and 
many bitter tears did the girl shed over the heel of Uncle 
Cornvelt’s fine black stockings which she had to unpick 
three times because she had missed one reduction. And she 
simply couldn’t refrain from knitting angry curses into her 
mending of Henry’s night-cap, with its fantastic pattern of 
holes and knots. Cousin Patty left no mistake uncorrected. 
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She was convinced that humiliation and self-chastisement 
were needful for Lysbeth as for every other member of the 
household, and that nothing was so effectual in bringing re- 

ellious minds to repentance and piety as the patient darning 
of stockings. 

And so Lysbeth, who could play the harp and translate 
Ovid, and whose nimble fingers could turn a clumsy piece 
of headgear into a smart new fashioned bonnet, had to sit 
morning after morning in the front parlour darning and 
knitting. Through the blue window screens she could see 
the shadows of men passing by, those beings whom God 
had brought into the world to be free and independent, and 
she would bewail the dismal fate that had condemned her 
to be “only a girl.” 


The candle gave a few smoky flickers and died out. Sally, 
who had been absorbed in the mightiest of all Quasimodo’s 
adventures, sprang out of bed and, disregarding the cold, 
drew up the blind and endeavoured to read by the moon- 
light; but the wan reflection from the whitewashed wall 
was not sufficient for her to distinguish the small close 
print. Suddenly she startled her cousin by exclaiming tri- 
umphantly in a half whisper: “I know where we can get 
hold of another candle. Henry has a fresh one in the candle- 
stick on his writing table. I put it there for him myself this 
morning.” 

Lysbeth glanced at the window of Henry’s study on the 
opposite side of the courtyard. He must of course have gone 
to bed long ago, for she had just heard the watchman call 
half past twelve. “But suppose he misses it in the morning?” 
she said hesitating. 

Sally laughed. “I’ve thought of all that. He-has three 
candlesticks in his room. He will think to-morrow he has 
let one of the candles burn down.” 

Meanwhile she had taken Lysbeth’s large shawl out of the 
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cupboard and, giggling with nervous excitement, she flung 
it over her bodice and skirt. Then very, very carefully she 
turned the lock and noiselessly opened the door. The dis- 
tance was not far, only along a bit of passage which looked 
out, as the bedroom did, into the yard, then down a couple 
of steps and round the corner to the first door on the right. 
But as she stole on silent feet along the passage, she looked 
through the casement towards the dark window of her 
brother’s room which was now irradiated by the weird 
light of the moon, and all of a sudden she felt as though 
cold water were running down her back. Her feet seemed 
heavy as lead and she was unable to move a step further. 
For she was convinced that she had seen something move 
behind the window. , 

Sally Cornvelt had a lively imagination at the best of 
times. It was now stimulated to such a pitch by the perusal 
of “Notre Dame de Paris” that she was ready to credit the 
wildest possibilities. In a trice she was back again in her bed- 
room. ““There’s something uncanny in Henry’s room,” she 
whispered, breathless with excitement. “Through the pass- 
age window I distinctly saw a ghost or a bogey .. . ’'m 
certain that I saw it move!” 

With one bound Lysbeth was out of bed and at the win- 
dow. She peeped, as Sally had done, round the side of the 
curtain, pressing her face against the cold window pane, but 
the window opposite only looked black and vacant under the 
moonlight. 

“I say, you must have imagined it. You’re frightened,” 
she said teasingly. 

“I’ve not imagined it,” retorted Sally, almost crying with 
hysterical excitement. “If you don’t believe me, go and look 
for yourself.” 

Lysbeth hesitated. Victor Hugo had an effect on her too; 
but after all she had never believed in ghosts, and this in- 
cited her to show her courage to frightened Sally. 
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“All right. I'll go,” she said resolutely. “You just stop 
here by the window and watch if it moves again when I’m 
in Henry’s study.” 

Flinging round her ating shoulders the shawl which 
Sally had tossed on to the bed, she, in her turn, stole out of 
the room and along the passage. She went quickly, for in the 
cold of the December night to cross the dark passage was 
anything but a treat. A rapid glance through the passage 
window reconvinced her that Sally’s excited imagination 
had been playing her tricks. All the same, her heart beat 
fast and furiously as she pushed open the door which stood 
ajar and entered the young dominie’s study, which she had 
only been in when it was her turn to ‘do’ the rooms. 

Lysbeth did not at all care for Henry, the grave student 
whom all the family, including his domineering father, 
looked up to with such respect and reverence. No, she did 
not like him in spite of his having repeatedly talked to her 
in a kind and fatherly way on the subject of her soul, and 
her prayers, and her religious reading. She had a vague un- 
defined aversion to the brooding gaze of his dark eyes, and 
to his pale face which he had a most offensive way of put- 
ting so very close to hers when he spoke to her for her good. 
She thought casually of this aversion now, as a couple of 
paces brought her to the table and she stretched out her 
hand towards the spot where she knew the candlestick 
stood. In committing this theft she had a sharp pang of 
self-reproach, but she laughed it away. The dominie did 
not have to be careful of every candle end as they did. He 
could ask his mother to give him as many fresh candles as 
he wanted for his evening studies. But just as she was taking 
the candle out of the socket there was a sound in the cor- 
ner by the window which made her hand shake with fright 
and her heart thump wildly against her side, for in the in- 
tense stillness of the night she heard her name whispered. 

For one instant, Sally’s scare of a ghost flashed into her 
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mind, but at the same moment she realised with a horrid 
certainly what it was. It was Henry’s voice. Henry was in 
the same room with her! And she had crept in like a thief, 
she, a young maiden here in the dark, and, oh intolerable 
thought—in her nightgown! 

The candle fell from her fingers and with a bound she 
reached the door. But before she could slip out she felt him 
close behind her and his hot burning hand upon her mouth 
forcing back her cry of wild terror. 

One interminable moment . . . and then he spoke—not 
in his usual well rounded tone of unctuous self complacency 
but in a voice that was hoarse and broken. 

“Be quiet. Don’t cry out. I won’t betray you.” And then 
his hands went searching over her body and she felt his 
panting breath, as his face came close to hers. 

For an instant Lysbeth stood motionless, half stupefied, 
impotent and numb with fright. Then in a flash the full 
horror of what had happened dawned upon her. It was not 
so much her own imprudence that horrified her nor the 
thought that Sally would know about it, but something 
far worse. She had suddenly realised that this serious-minded 
young dominie in whose piety and respectability she had 
implicitly believed was nothing but a hypocrite after all. 
Instead of being superior to all wordly vices he was just a 
wicked seducer like so many other of the vicious young 
men against whom her mother had so often warned her. 

Suddenly he whispered again, hoarse with passion: “Satan 
has us in his clutches! This temptation is the will of 
God . . .” His hot lips moved over her forehead, over her 
cheek, sought her mouth. And then all at once she recov- 
ered herself. She pushed his great body away from her with 
her little hands, the fury of her indignation overcoming her 
alarm. So there he had been standing in the dark to spy on 
her and Sally, looking at their shadows on the blind! He— 
the dominie, with his stiff principles and his oily exhorta- 
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tions! And even now he was daring to take God’s name on 
his lips! 

“If you don’t let me go this instant,” she threatened, “I 
shall call for Sally and I shall take good care that everybody 
in the house knows... .” 

“Knows what?” he threatened in his turn, but his arms 
had relaxed their fierce embrace. ““Would you like anyone 
to find you here? . . . like this, and.at this time of night?” 

They were standing facing one another in the darkened 
room under the pallor of the misty moonlight. © 

“Lysbeth,” he began again in hoarse entreaty, “I won’t 
betray you. You are so pretty and so sweet, Lysbeth. The 
flesh is weak and we mortal men are but miserable sin- 
ners . . . ’ll marry you. I promise you I will . . . Direct- 
ly I’ve got a post and am established as a clergyman.” 

Her laugh of scorn echoed through the tingling silence. 
But she felt much more inclined to shriek, shriek aloud in 
misery and forlorn despair. 

“Don’t laugh. It’s no laughing matter,” he cried. All at 
once he seemed to have recovered his equanimity. “You 
won’t find it so easy to make a good marriage, you know. 
You are poor and your mother brought shame on our 
family.” 

But at this, the girl’s slender figure drew itself up proudly. 
“I despise you,” she said and her tone was frigid and cut- 
ting. She knew she was cruel and rejoiced in the knowledge. 
Rejoiced to feel how he wilted under her words. 

“Now I know what you are really like behind that hum- 
bugging parson’s face of yours,” she cried. “And if you 
ever dare so much as to lift a finger to interfere with me 


I shall tell everybody the whole story!” 


CHAPTER V 
OBEDIENCE 


It had seemed such a simple thing beforehand to go to 
Uncle Cornvelt and say: “I have been with you quite long 
enough now, Uncle. I want to earn my own living and, 
with your interest and help, to obtain a suitable situation.” 
But nevertheless, five months had elapsed since Lysbeth’s 
arrival in Leyden and still she had not said the words. It 
was by no means so easy to find an opportunity of seeing 
Uncle Cornvelt alone. True, one of the rooms in the house 
was known by the name of father’s study, on the strength 
of possessing a bookcase with curtains and two plaster busts 
of Homer and Cicero; but as the stove was never lit Uncle 
Cornvelt did not sit there in the winter, and Bert was the 
only person who ever occupied the room, spending many 
hours there over his impositions for idleness. Lysbeth dared 
not start the difficult topic in the family circle. None of 
the cousins, not even Sally, her trusted Sally, could at all 
understand her desire to go among strangers. Had she not 
got everything she needed here? Was she not a hundred 
times better off with her own relations than with people 
she didn’t know and who naturally would look down on her 
as an inferior? And Lysbeth would generally answer her 
cousins by saying that she did not look upon the life of a 
governess as a treat by any means; that she regarded it 
merely as her future lot and the one which her mother had 
determined on as most befitting the fortuneless daughter of 
an obscure musician. What she did not say, however, though 
she was passionately sure of it, was that any life would be 
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preferable to this absolutely aimless existence, shut up here 
in Leyden, toiling and moiling with the other girls day in 
and day out, without ever getting to the end of the dusting 
and scrubbing and ironing. There seemed hardly any pros- 
pect before her here but that of turning into a worn-out 
sour-tempered old thing like Cousin Patty, also a dependent 
poor relation who had come to the house in the days of 
Uncle Cornvelt’s parents when a young orphan like Lys- 
beth herself. 

Of course she might marry? Well, Lysbeth was nearly 
twenty and had all the romantic and sentimental reverence 
of the day for the ecstasies of love which she regarded as 
identical with matrimonial respectability. Naturally too, she 
had her ardent dreams of one supreme inevitable romance 
such as was the lot of all the Esmeraldas and the Romolas 
she had read of. But she knew that her mother had led a 
life of care and poverty in consequence of just such a ro- 
mance as this; that she had spent all her life in a foreign 
land despised by her indignant relations in Holland, and 
that she had never lost the guilty feeling of having failed 
in filial duty. Anna Cornvelt had instilled into her little 
daughter a very dispassionate and practical view of life. 
She had impressed upon her how miserably poor was the 
chance of a good marriage for any girl without means or 
position, and had wisely, if somewhat cynically, warned her 
against believing in any declarations of love or solemn 
promises, unless accompanied by a definite offer of mar- 
riage. On that dreadful night when Lysbeth had found 
Henry Cornvelt in his dark study peering at her window, 
he had spoken of love and marriage. And now he occupied a 
good post, having been appointed a week or so ago to a 
good sized village in the neighbourhood of Alphen. Would 
Mother have considered that she had refused a suitable or 
even a desirable match in the person of this hypocritical 
dominie? 
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Lysbeth shrugged her little shoulders under the folds of 
the spotted cambric fichu. The very thought of that gloomy — 
pale-faced student with his hot fanatical eyes and his oily 
words about chastity and temptations of the flesh, made 
her shudder. 

No; better a hundred times be a governess with strangers 
than the wife of such a man as that! 

Men indeed! There would come a hard look into Lysbeth’s 
eyes when her cousins were talking about men in a reveren- 
tial whisper, or sometimes at night in bed when Sally was 
indulging in hysterical sentimentalities regarding her future. 
Could she ever marry any man after what she had dis- 
covered about that respectable and virtuous Henry? Was 
Nicholas, for all his pretended hatred of women, one bit 
better? And—David with his handsome face and his merry 
eyes . .. Did he really mean all the flattering things he 
sometimes whispered to her when they happened to be alone 
together for a moment in the parlour? Had not Mother 
warned her most of all against laughing eyes and a flatter- 
ing tongue. 

It was long ere the winter came to an end—that hard 
cold winter of 1841, with snow storms that lasted into May. 
But on April rst Uncle Cornvelt, who insisted on regularity 
in all things, formally established the fact of summer by 
going out walking every day with one of the girls from 
half past three to five o’clock. They carried out this filial 
duty by turns, just as they fulfilled all other duties in their 
mechanical existence. On the stroke of the clock one of 
them would be standing ready in shawl or pelisse according 
to the weather, her ringletted face decently concealed in the 
depths of her great poke bonnet. And at five o’clock pre- 
cisely she would return dead beat and panting, her heart 
thumping in her laced bodice, a stitch in her side, and her 
legs trembling with fatigue and with the weight of her 
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heavy skirts. For Father Cornvelt did not hold with saunter- 
ing; he insisted on walking at a sharp pace. And as he had 
never experienced the weight of a gathered skirt since the 
days he sat on his mother’s lap, he took no account of the 
load that his poor daughters were dragging about on their 
slender hips. Also, because he was their father and they were 
merely his children, it went without saying that they should 
walk on the great cobbles and he on the flagged pavement. 

During the winter the Cornvelt girls, like their friends 
and all other well brought up young ladies in Leyden, never 
Went out excepting to church or to their working party or 
to visit the sick. Besides how could they have got on with 
their heavy, dragging petticoats and their sandalled shoes on 
the badly paved streets and the muddy country roads? 
Their place was indoors and they had quite enough moving 
about there. The cold winds would only make a woman’s 
skin rough and red; and was it not the ambition of every 
young girl to have cheeks like a lily, hands like alabaster 
and a neck soft as swan’s-down? 

Lysbeth wore a crinoline, instead of five petticoats like 
her cousins, and was moreover the possessor of a pair of 
high patent leather boots, the same she had been used to 
wear when taking long walks with her father in the “Bois.” 
In fact the first and only words of praise she had ever heard 
from her uncle were: “At any rate you can walk a good 
pace, and don’t drag your feet like the others.” And so it 
came about that as Katie and Susie held the daily walk in 
abhorrence they very soon left it as much as possible to 
their French cousin. 

At last one day when her uncle seemed in a favourable 
mood Lysbeth had an opportunity of putting her question. 
It was a cold but sunny morning and they had gone out of 
the town by way of the Cow Gate, Mr. Cornvelt being 
anxious to inspect the progress of the work of demolition on 
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the old ramparts. Suddenly Lysbeth blurted out: “Uncle, I 
don’t want to be a burden to you and Aunt any longer. I 
want to earn my own living.” 

Uncle Cornvelt was at that moment standing leaning on 
his gold headed stick and looking at the workmen strenu- 
ously engaged in hewing down the ancient grey walls. The 
opening line of a new poem was running in his head: “Dirge 
on the Demolished Walls of my Native Town.” But he 
could not hit upon any suitable word to rhyme with ram- 
parts, and he answered his niece’s interruption with a not 
over friendly: ‘““What do you want, child? I was thinking 
of something.” 

Lysbeth repeated her words, feeling that she had already 
lost a good deal of her self assurance. Uncle Cornvelt, dis- 
concerted, turned his thoughts from his “Dirge.” 

*“You’re not a burden to us, child,” he said in the short, 
decisive tone habitual to him, intimating that this entirely 
disposed of the matter. 

Lysbeth clasped her hands together convulsively under 
the folds of her shawl. “It’s very kind of you to say so, 
uncle,” she murmured in her softest voice. “But I know 
what difficulties you’ve got in these bad times and with the 
depression in trade. I can speak both French and Dutch. I 
can play the harp and the piano. I know quite enough to 
become a governess in a gentleman’s family.” 

At this Uncle Cornvelt half turned and looked at ile 
slender figure beside him as though he had but just become 
aware of it, and, wick lia wise his attention reluctantly 
from the stately measure of his trochees, he exclaimed 
testily: 

“What are you babbling about, child?” 

Lysbeth raised her eyes timidly to his harsh face; it 
looked even harsher under his top hat than it did at home 
under his smoking cap. The keen wind had given a purple 
colour to his fat cheeks, and his double chin lay in majestic 
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folds upon his neat black stock. The collar of his dark green 
cape coat was tightly buttoned up. 

“I want to obtain a place as governess, uncle, if you 
will speak for me?” 

“And why pray?” interrupted Mr. Cornvelt in a loud, 
scolding voice. “Is this your gratitude for all the love and 
care you’ve met with under our roof? Do you mean to say 
that you want to disgrace the family, that has kindly taken 
you in, by going away to become a wage-earner?” 

Big tears filled Lysbeth’s dark eyes. She realized that her 
case was lost. Realised that in her heart of hearts she had 
never expected to win it. But she still held one trump in 
her hand. “It was mother’s wish, uncle,” she said. “She dis- 
cussed it with me before she died. She said that though you 
had consented to be my guardian I must be as little of a 
burden as possible to you and must try to get into a nice 
family as gov...” 

“I won’t have that accursed word mentioned again,” 
thundered Uncle Cornvelt, and so loudly that the diggers on 
the ramparts looked up with curiosity. ““Your mother be- 
sought me to take pity upon the orphan she was leaving 
unprovided for. Your poor mother—it’s your unseemly im- 
portunity that drives me to say it, child—your poor mother 
lowered herself by her rash marriage into a position inferior 
to that of the Cornvelts, and God’s punishment was this, 
that she had to provide for her own maintenance and yours 
by the work of her hands.” 

Words of passionate indignation rose to Lysbeth’s trem- 
bling lips, but she clenched her teeth and remained silent. 
A rapid glance at her uncle’s face had shown her that he was 
extraordinarily agitated. His fat cheeks quivered strangely, 
the corners of his heavy mouth were drawn down and his 
cold, grey eyes moist with tears. And at that moment she 
realised for the first time in her young life that people hurt 
and vex one another not so much by what they do as by 
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what they think. Even if she could persuade Uncle Cornvelt 
to listen to her patiently she would never convince him that 
she and her mother had felt neither humiliated nor ashamed, 
in their flourishing little millinery business. He would never 
believe that, to her, it was far more humiliating to eat the 
bread of charity in his house than to earn her living among 
strangers. 

A bitter wind blew through the open rampart. And 
Uncle Cornvelt, pulling his broad brimmed hat down more 
firmly on his head began to walk on rapidly, his stick tap- 
ping loudly with every step he took. In such a storm of 
indignation was he that he seemed no longer to take any 
account of the girl plodding along by his side and lifting her 
long skirts with difficulty out of the mire and the puddles. 
The workmen on the ramparts threw down their spades and 
took off their caps respectfully and so did the gate-keepers 
and the tradesmen who were standing under their awnings, 
as well as the men at the guard house and nearly all the 
townspeople whom they met on their way. For Uncle Corn- 
velt, as Lysbeth could not help realising in spite of her anger, 
was a well-known man and highly respected. He had a 
remarkable knack of acknowledging each of these different 
greetings with appropriate exactitude. To the diggers, he 
raised his cane to the level of his hat; he tapped the knob of 
it on the brim for the gatekeeepers; and to the shopkeepers 
he lifted his tall silk hat for a moment, more or less as the 
case might be. But as they were crossing the cattle market 
the wool-weaver suddenly stood still in front of one of the 
houses, and, with a Spartan disregard of wind and cold he 
reverently bared his head altogether. 

“Here,” he said with mournful solemnity, “the greatest 
of our Netherland poets lived and worked and died.” And 
in a sonorous voice he began to quote the opening lines of 
the poem he had written nine years previously on the occa- 
sion of the great man’s decease: 
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“Who can, who dares, who e’er shall, praise our Bilderdijk aright? 
The peerless one, the perfect one, renowned from shore to shore. 
In reverence my lips are dumb, no verse I dare indite, 

For poetry, bereft of him, is poetry no more. 

What uncouth din, what hubbub wild, what horrid jargon woke, 

When Babel’s curse descended and our pristine language fled! 

Fled through long years of senseless sound, until at last God said 

“Let there be Bilderdijk!? and then once more man rose and 
spoke!” 


° 


The girl stood by apparently listening to his booming 
accents with devout attention. But the moment that her 
uncle replaced his hat and set his huge body once more in 
motion, she said timidly in a low voice: 

“Uncle, when I am of age and you are no longer my 
guardian will you be willing to let me take a place as 
eOWCTN, shat 2 

Some seconds passed before Mr. Cornvelt could recover 
from his speechless indignation. Then he said with a scornful 
laugh, as though replying to a troublesome child who had 
asked silly questions: 

“And do you suppose for a moment that anyone would 
take you as a governess if I were to oppose it—and if I were 
to say in answer to enquiries made about you that you are 
rude and impertinent and not at all fit to undertake the 
education of young children?” 

They had by this time arrived at the house. Uncle Corn- 
velt turned a great shining key and opened the door, pass- 
ing in in front of his niece. Lysbeth looked down the chill 
white passage at all the closed brown doors; she heard the 
tap of her feet upon the blue and white tiles and smelt the 
odour of white-wash and damp. And then, her eyes blind 
with tears, she mounted the dark staircase to her room and 
walked to the polished mahogany wardrobe, on the top of 
which stood her birdcage with its sad little occupant cold 
and huddled up in its yellow feathers. 
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That night while Sally lay peacefully asleep in the double 
bed, Lysbeth knelt by her trunk and hunted for some time 
in the big box of silk and velvet pieces which had aroused 
such astonishment in her cousins on the day of her arrival. 
Then she took her sewing things and sat down at the table. 
Gradually a whole collection of lovely flowers took shape 
under her dainty fingers: roses and carnations and great 
purple pansies artistically fashioned of silk and velvet. She 
worked on until the candle burned itself out and she heard 
the watchman calling three o’clock. About her soft, childlike 
mouth there was a hard line of determination. 

“The day after to-morrow,” she reflected to herself, “we 
go to the Bible class. Just as we get to church, I shall re- 
member that I’ve forgotten my Bible, and I shall run back 
quickly to Maarsman Lane. I will have the flowers with me 
packed in a little box that I can easily hide under my 
shawl.” 

She would keep even Sally out of her secret, though she 
was quite sure Sally would not betray her to Uncle Corn- 
velt. What she was going to do was something awful, some- 
thing that would certainly be considered scandalous in her 
cousin’s eyes. Only to think that she, a member of the 
honoured and respected Cornvelt family, should be going to 
sell her handiwork in a shop! But if only she set about it 
slily and warily enough, and were successful, she would be 
able to earn some money which she could save bit by bit. 
It would of course take a long while, perhaps a year or two, 
before she, who had at present not a stiver to call her own, 
could collect enough to pay her journey to Paris where she 
hoped M. Michel would help her to get a situation. To have 
money of her own! Money she had earned herself! Safely 
tucked away in a corner of her trunk! Lysbeth’s heart leapt 
with excitement. For she had no money at all in her posses- 
sion, any more than had Bert or the girls. And never was 
she more conscious of her dependent position than on Sun- 
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day mornings when a penny and three farthings were told 
out for each member of the family and laid on the table in 
the hall to be given to the collection. The small sum pro- 
duced by the sale of her mother’s millinery business had, 
after deducting the costs of the doctor and the funeral, been 
sent by M. Michel to her uncle. Mr. Cornvelt kept this 
safely locked up in his secretary together with the sixpence 
which he gave to her and his daughterssevery week for their 
money boxes. So that if she were to do anything at any 
time against her uncle’s will he certainly would not give her 
the money. 

Rising cautiously she put away her work in the trunk 
and slipped into bed by the side of sleeping Sally. As she did 
so she reflected that she would have to buy candles with 
part of the money she earned, otherwise Aunt Aggie would 
discover that she was working at night. And what would 
happen in that case she dared not think. 

Long she lay and tossed restlessly before she could get to 
sleep or even summon up courage to say her evening prayer. 
For had she not this night taken the first step on the road 
of sin and deceit? Although Lysbeth had been brought up 
with more freedom than the Cornvelt girls, she was still 
quite sufficiently imbued with her early training in filial 
obedience to realise that what she was about to do was 
wrong, and that it would have the appearance of gross in- 
gratitude. But the last months had taught her that there 
were many different kinds of sin and that everybody was 
subject to it in some way or another, even those who seemed 
to be trying the hardest to be good. And so a new feeling 
had grown up in her heart, a defiant “wherefore?” instead 
of the calm submission which she had been taught hitherto 
to regard as the highest virtue of her sex. 


In the Maarsman Lane there was a little low house with 
an awning. This was the shop of Madame Lebrun, the mil- 
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liner. Behind the latticed window was a notice in small neat 
writing: “Chapeaux et garnitures. Lavage et reparations de 
bonnets.” 

Spiteful tongues averred that Madame Lebrun’s real name 
was as unlike Lebrun as her millinery was unlike anything 
that came from Paris. She had, it is true, a fair amount of 
custom with cleaning and trimming and mending, but the 
ladies of Leyden waited to buy their new bonnets until the 
“‘Kermess,” with a genuine Brussels modiste came and opened 
a stall that for years had been regularly patronised by the 
leading families in the town. 

Full of nervous embarrassment Lysbeth entered the dim 
obscurity of the little shop. In reply to a civil enquiry on the 
part of the portly saleswoman she said she would rather 
wait until the two ladies now busy choosing cap ribbons, 
had finished. Madame Lebrun’s knowledge of the world in- 
stantly told her that this slight girl in her Paisley shawl 
and green velvet bonnet had not come as a customer. She 
offered her a chair, her civility cooling by several degrees, 
and “What can I do for Mademoiselle?”’ she enquired per- 
emptorily as soon as she had seen her customers to the door. 
“Has Mademoiselle come to look at the new summer styles 
that we have just received from Paris?” 

Lysbeth swallowed a lump in her throat and then said 
gently: “The bonnets that you are showing in your window, 
Madame, certainly don’t come from Paris. Those caps 
trimmed high were quite out of fashion even last year in 
Paris and those heavy bunches of ribbon were considered 
altogether ‘De mauvais gout.’ They were using only flowers 
of velvet, and feathers.” 

Madame Lebrun was for the moment speechless and, be- 
fore she could find words for an angry vindication of her 
business and her good name, the girl’s quiet voice continued 
modestly: “I understand all about it, Madame, for I am a 
Parisienne myself and I worked for years in the millinery 
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business. I’ve got a few flowers and trimmings here which 
I can sell you if you like.” 

She drew a box covered in brown chintz from under her 
shawl, opened the lid and displayed to Madame Lebrun’s 
astonished eyes work of the highest grade. There was a large 
rose of pale pink satin; there were daisies; there were mar- 
guerites made of yellow and white feathers; and there were 
pansies of lilac silk and dark purple velvet so much in vogue 
for old ladies’ caps. And everything of the finest and most 
elegant description. 

Madame Lebrun’s commercial instinct was at once on the 
alert. She realised at a glance that this girl who knew so 
much about Paris fashions and yet talked such pure Dutch, 
could not possibly be an ordinary milliner. There must be 
something behind it, something she wanted to hide, if she 
were obliged to sell her own work. 

“Well, Miss,” she said with polite indifference, “the things 
are pretty enough, but they’re too flimsy. What could I do 
with them? You know yourself that the ladies here in Hol- 
land don’t go in much for fashion. They think more of 
solid worth than of clegance and good taste.” 

There came a hard look into the gir!’s timid eyes and her 
soft voice took on a sharply satirical note. “Perhaps you 
would do better trade, Madame, if your bonnets and caps. 
were more in the fashion. The ladies wouldn’t then have to 
wait for the Brussels millinery-stall at the Kermess, where 
they can buy the prettiest and most elegant things, so I 
am told.” 

Madame’s black eyes flashed. She hastily picked up a 
flower from the box and held it at a distance in her thick 
fingers, first trying it against Lysbeth’s bonnet, and then 
looking at it in the mirror against her own large and gaudy 
cap. 

“And what would the young lady be willing to take for 
this couple of flowers?” she disagreeably enquired. 
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“Two Zeeland rix-dollars,” promptly replied the girl in a 
cool tone. That horrid Madame Lebrun could not tell how 
her knees were shaking and how convulsively her hands 
were clasped together under her shawl. 

“J might perhaps give one,” said the milliner with a con- 
temptuous laugh, “‘and that would be really paying too 
much.” 

But Lysbeth, having been her mother’s right hand since 
she was thirteen, was thoroughly versed in all the tricks of 
bargaining and haggling. 

“Well then give them me back, Madame. I know they’re 
worth double what I ask, and what I can easily get for 
them elsewhere.” 

In the end the bargain closed at a rix-dollar and two 
shillings, and Lysbeth’s heart was ready to burst when she 
felt the coins in the palm of her gloved hand and stowed 
them safely away in her pocket. A week later she would 
bring a new supply of flowers and a bridal wreath and also 
a new kind of cap, plain in front with finely pleated frills 
at the back. The model was one Madame did not know and 
she would certainly be pleased with it. 

“I can send for it if you like,” suggested the milliner _ 
affably, and her sharp eyes did not fail to observe the furious 
blush that rose to the girl’s face, as, stammering out that it 
was not at all necessary, she rose quickly and went out of 
the shop, appearing to dread further enquiries. 


CHAPTER VI 
LOVE AND LEECHES 


It was a year later, in the early spritg of 1842, that old 
Mr. Cornvelt, who had always been so hale and hearty and 
seemed so impervious to all the ailments of old age, suddenly 
fell ill. Whether this was due to the bitter east wind or 
to his having partaken too freely of the spring sorrel, or 
whether it was owing to the violent fit of passion he had 
flown into on hearing that Susie had gone with old Patty to 
a meeting of the deluded fanatics, the ““New Lighters,” does 
not greatly signify. At any rate his illness began in the 
night with severe rigors and cramps in the stomach and 
violent attacks of coughing which yielded to none of Aunt 
Aggie’s well proven nostrums. Her elder-tea which was so 
excellent for promoting perspiration was of no avail, neither 
was the extract of peppermint with which she had allayed 
the pains of so many sick people. So at last after spending a 
third night without sleep by the bedside of the impatient 
and exacting invalid, she sent Albert, before he went to 
school at eight o’clock, to call the doctor. 

A new atmosphere seemed to pervade the house. There 
were signs of illness everywhere. Mother’s chair by the par- 
lour window stood empty, and she meanwhile, wrapt up in 
a woollen shawl and with two stoves, for there was no fire in 
the sickroom, spent her days in devoted attendance upon 
her husband, who lay tossing and groaning on the high 
pillowed bed. As she was too infirm on her legs to come 
downstairs constantly her meals were brought up to her 
with those of the invalid. 
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The girls went about their work with pale anxious faces. 
‘There was an oppressive odour of elder-flower tea and camo- 
mile and peppermint everywhere, in the passages, on the 
staircase and on the landings. During this period a violent 
squabble broke out in the linen closet, during the folding 
of the sheets, between Katie the composed and Susie the 
fanatical on the subject of the latter’s religious mania, in the 
course of which Susie proved to have at her command such 
an armoury of Bible texts and theological subtleties that 
within five minutes she reduced Katie to silence. 

The racking cough of the sick man could be heard all 
over the house, and this gave Lysbeth a renewed sense of 
compunction. She had experienced the same qualms of con- 
science when she first began secretly to work and to earn 
money, though as time went on and her fear of discovery 
became less she had buried the feeling in the recesses of her 
heart. Uncle Cornvelt was so incontestibly the centre of the 
family life, and all the thoughts of the womenfolk who 
worked for and waited on him, revolved so perpetually 
about him and his affairs that even Lysbeth found to her 
surprise she had less relish for her meals now his place at 
table was empty. And she too like Sally and Katie felt her 
eyes fill with tears when old Patty said grace in the place 
of the invalid. Like the other girls Lysbeth scarcely spoke 
above a whisper all day and stole about the house on tiptoe. 

However, the third day she ventured to do what she 
never would have dared before her uncle was ill. She slipped 
out of the house secretly during the quiet hour in the after- 
noon, and went to the shop to help Madame Lebrun make 
up her summer bonnets. The fat milliner was now giving 
her less and less money for the flowers and wreaths, and the 
less she paid the more she demanded, protesting that she 
could get no customers and no sale for the large number of 
flowers she had in stock. Consequently the increase in Lys- 
beth’s store of rix-dollars and shillings had of late been 
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grievously slow and she feared it might be years before she 
amassed sufficient money for her journey to Paris. 

Louis Cornvelt was a troublesome invalid. He seemed 
satisfied neither with his wife’s unremitting attentions, nor 
with those of Katie who with a guilty conscience would 
read aloud to him by the hour from the Bible or from a 
collection of sermons by his beloved van der Palm. And 
when old Patty came up as she often did to bring him one 
of his favourite dishes which she had carefully prepared, he 
would send her out of the room with a snarl and a growl. 
Like a spoilt autocrat he kept demanding that little Nancy 
should come up to him in spite of her mother’s efforts to 
keep the child away from the bad air of the sickroom; and 
he asked for his favourite Katie too, his pretty charming 
Katie of whom he was secretly so proud. And Katie came. 
She was very pale, and her great brown eyes looked fright- 
ened, like those of a timid fawn. Over her gown of purple 
barege she wore a black silk apron, in the pocket of which 
she kept her hand hidden, holding a little vinaigrette which 
she took out now and then and sniffed at surreptitiously. 
Ever since she was a small child she had a strong and in- 
surmountable dread of illness and a horror of sick people. 
No one but her mother knew of this. It had begun in very 
early childhood when she had lain ill in bed with a little 
brother who was suffering from convulsions. She was dread- 
fully ashamed of not being able to get over this feeling in 
the case of her father for whom she really had a sincere 
love and respect. But every time she had to support his hot 
feverish body while he coughed, or to renew the sour smell- 
ing compresses on his forehead she felt faint all over, and 
she would leave the bedroom with a sick headache after 
spending as short a time as possible in its close, medicine- 
reeking atmosphere. 

That afternoon, just as Mrs. Cornvelt was endeavouring 
to make up for her want of sleep by a nap on Susie’s bed, 
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Dr. Wiseman’s brougham stopped at the door and in walked, 
not the jolly old doctor at whose bidding Katie and her 
brothers and sisters had as children so often put out their 
tongues, but the old doctor’s only son. He was a clever 
young fellow who had just passed his examination at 
Utrecht as a physician and accoucheur and was now taking 
charge of the practice, his father being laid up with a 
poisoned thumb. He was a stoutly built, stalwart young 
man with a round good-humoured face and bristly yellow 
hair. He imitated his father’s loud jolly manner and likewise 
his proverbially slovenly dress, wearing ‘vatermorder’ collars 
which were always much higher on one side than on the 
other and far from immaculately clean; and his seedy black 
coat was covered with great stains—unspeakably revolting 
stains, so Katie thought. 

They had not met for years but as they had formerly at- 
tended the same little preparatory school together when 
they were children, William now called her by her Chris- 
tian name as he had always done. The first greeting over, 
Katie slipped hurriedly out of the room. A few minutes later 
however the silver bell by her father’s bedside rang violently, 
and when she opened the bedroom door her father called | 
to her peremptorily: 

“Just come here, child, will you, and be quick about it; 
the doctor’s going to put some leeches on me, and you 
must help him.” 

The girl drew back. “I'll ask Susie,” she began, stammer- 
ing. Whereupon the young doctor cried in a tone of cheerful 
authority: 

“Oh no, Katie. Your father would certainly much rather 
that you helped him. Now I don’t suppose you’ve ever seen 
anything in your life like these, have you These are the 
pretty little leeches which are such a grand acquisition to 
medical science.” 


He took her hand and drew her to the bedside. As if in a 
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fog she beheld her father’s heavy red face turned towards 
her. 

“Undo my right sleeve and ‘slit it up,” he commanded. 
“And get the box of lint out of the chest of drawers.” 

Katie obeyed. She felt as if she were in a dream and her 
legs seemed to stagger under her like a couple of sticks, as 
she went from the bed to the chiffonier and put the box 
of lint on the table by the bed. And then she saw that the 
young man had taken a dumpy, wide-mouthed bottle out 
of his coat pocket and was fishing for a little black object 
which was floating about in it. His round fat fingers sud- 
denly filled her with intense loathing. A moment later and 
the little black thing, now no longer black apparently but 
dark brown with greyish yellow stripes, was clinging tightly 
to her father’s bare arm. 

“There we are,” said the doctor in a loud jovial voice. 
“Now we must watch carefully to see whether the little 
glutton does his duty.” 

Apparently he thought this a very good joke, for he 
laughed uproariously as he offered Katie a chair near the 
big four-poster and pulled up another for himself. In answer 
to Mr. Cornvelt’s enquiries he told him that he was shortly 
going to take over his father’s practice for good. It was a 
first-rate practice; he would have all the chief people in the 
place, the two biggest “nobs” in the neighbourhood and a 
whole lot of peasants as occasional patients on market days. 
His father had recently bought a pretty little place in the 
country just outside Leyden, where he was going to spend 
his old age in gardening and poultry farming. Meanwhile 
he himself would come in for the doctor’s house in the 
town as well as the practice. 

“But I can’t live there alone.” Here he glanced at Katie. 
His father had always impressed upon him that it was not 
at all the thing for a doctor to be a bachelor. A doctor 
needed a wife to hold the basin steady when he was bleed- 
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ing his patients and to make soup for his maternity cases, 
and of course also to look after himself and to keep him 
company when he came home after a hard day’s work. 

But Katie did not see his look and scarcely realised what 
he was talking about. Her eyes were fixed spellbound on the 
little dark thing upon her father’s arm. It was gradually 
almost imperceptibly, increasing in size. At first it was like 
a pea, then the size of a thimble, and now it was very nearly 
as large as a walnut! 

“Look!” said William Wiseman. Again he fished with 
his thick nimble fingers in the bottle, and on his open palm 
he displayed another leech, a small, apparently lifeless 
object. 

“Look! This little rascal’s proboscis will make a lovely 
little star on your skin, so fine that you can barely feel it. 
Wouldn’t you like just to try?” 

But Katie with a smothered scream, started to her feet, 
and fled to the farthest corner of the room where she stood 
with her skirts gathered up and her great eyes dark with 
terror. For as William was advancing towards her the little 
leech had slipped from his open palm and had fallen some- 
where on the dark carpet. The young doctor fairly held his 
sides with laughing. 

“Oh! women’s nerves!” he said, shaking his head at his 
patient. “If but a mouse gets under their petticoats!” Then 
with a practised hand he removed the fully gorged leech 
from Mr. Cornvelt’s arm and began to bind up the wound 
which was bleeding profusely. But when he looked round to 
ask Katie for a linen bandage there was no one the-e. 

“Fiddlestick!” exclaimed old Cornvelt angrily; and again 
he rang the silver bell long and violently. 

Presently Sally looked round the corner of the door with 
a frightened face, and announced that Katie had fallen in 
a faint in front of her washing-stand while she was pouring 
out a glass of water. 
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Mr. Cornvelt’s illness continued. The leeches which young 
Wiseman had extolled as wonder-working had not allayed 
the pain or the difficulty in breathing. Of even less avail 
were the hot linseed poultices which Mrs. Cornvelt applied 
to stomach and liver. The fever continued and the invalid 
grew perceptibly weaker. The skin sagged in pockets upon 
his shrunken face giving him a strangely altered appearance. 
Only his eyes peered forth fiercely inquisitive as to all 
that went on around him in the sickroom, and he would 
listen with sharp attention to every whisper. His impatient 
spirit naturally rebelled against inaction, which led him to 
keep up a constant enquiry about everything that was 
happening in the house, the factory, or the town. 

Every afternoon at half past four Nicholas would come 
in after office hours to give an account of the day’s doings. 
His mother generally occupied the place by the head of the 
bed, so he would take a chair by the window, sitting up 
stiff and straight, his arms crossed on his shrunken chest 
and a gloomy reserve printed upon his sickly, sharp-featured 
face. And every day in his grating voice he would tell the 
same tale: that business was as bad as bad could be. 

Ever since the separation of Belgium, industry had not 
recovered itself, and the grinding poverty which prevailed 
throughout the country had a disastrous effect upon a weav- 
ing business such as theirs. Kerseymere and camlet were 
used for the clothing of the small man and the small man 
had no money to buy them. In the Cornvelts’ business there 
was no talk now of making money. They just managed to 
keep the looms going with materials bought at a high price, 
so that the cost of production was scarcely covered, and 
they constantly had to dismiss more and more of their 
weavers. 

Nicholas would make a plain statement, speaking with 
apparent indifference of the old workpeople who had to go 
on the parish, the children who were begging in the streets, 
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orders that had been cancelled, debtors that seemed to be 
insolvent and a concours in which “the land of Cockaigne” 
had again been unable to compete. And almost invariably 
he would end his report with the mention of that execrable 
van Doeveren’s name, the mere sound of which always made 
old Cornvelt clench his fists. Van Doeveren had shipped 
fifty bales of goods to Cologne during the week; van Doe- 
veren was Certain to get the order to supply the army again 
this year; van Doeveren’s price was threepence halfpenny 
below theirs; young Corny van Doeveren had an interview 
yesterday with one of the cabinet ministers, and so on. 

And his father would shut his feverish lips tightly and 
scornfully utter the opinion that the military authorities 
would soon realise their mistake when once they had tested 
the worthlessness of machine-made goods. And as for the 
public, it seemed only to look out for cheapness nowadays 
and not for durability, as it used to do. Well then, the public 
would learn to its cost that it was buying a pig in a poke. 
But all the time he was suspiciously eyeing his son’s inscrut- 
able face. Not so very long ago Nicholas would have fired up 
at such remarks; he would have begged and urged to be 
allowed to carry out those mad plans of his, and then, 
finally, choking with rage, he would have been obliged to 
yield to his father’s will. Louis knew as he lay there helpless 
on his bed, he suddenly felt quite sure of it, that his will 
predominated no longer, and he felt too, though he could 
not have given a reason for it, that the discipline in his 
household was being relaxed and that things were now being 
done behind his back which no one would have dared 
formerly to do before his face. 

Nicholas Cornvelt formally fulfilled his duty by stopping 
precisely half an hour in the stuffy half light of the sick- 
room. listening respectfully to the orders his father gave. 
For the old man, weak and ill as he was, still wanted to 
settle and decide everything. He would not allow his son 
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any independence at all. He must give his own prolix 
decision upon every contract that was signed, upon every 
bargain that was concluded. 

Nicholas sat at the window, attired in a sprucely fitting 
bottle-green coat, his pointed chin reposing upon a high 
white stock. He peered with his weak eyes over the quiet 
canal, over the trees with their swelling buds and across 
the sluggish water to the placid houses on the opposite bank. 
And instinctively his thoughts flew to the far-off land in 
which he had once spent six happy months. It all seemed 
like a brilliant dream, that wonderful go-ahead country of 
England, with her fogs and her smoke and her great black 
factories where the machinery rattled and raced at the 
bidding and blast of steam. He had met men there who 
dared to realise the greatness of the times they were living 
in, instead of staring their eyes out at the past, with a 
demoralising belief in their own super-excellence. It was in 
England he had learnt that steam was going to become the 
motive power of the future. In twenty years, so the English 
weavers had assured him, hand-looms would be no longer 
used; railway trains would be running instead of mail 
coaches, and steam boats instead of sailing vessels, and 
everything in the world would be moving three times faster 
than of yore. Now was the time to accept the watchword of 
the future, and not to wait until too late when the great 
developments which seemed already to have begun, should 
have become a mighty and accomplished fact. 

He had returned to his own country, this little under- 
sized man, with an enthusiastic reverence for this mighty 
force, the significance of which so many preceding genera- 
tions had failed to appreciate. His head was full of plans 
and his trunk full of drawings. He had brought with him 
also a complete model of a steam loom, which he had bought 
in Glasgow with all his spare cash, for he knew that not 
one of the rival wool-weavers in Leyden yet recognised the 
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enormous advantage of steam. The Cornvelts’ weavery 
might take the precedence of them all, their dwindling 
business with a bound outstrip all the others. 

And then his father, his great influential father, for 
whom he had always cherished a feeling of mingled affection 
and awe, had actually received his ideas with impatient in- 
credulity and had pushed his drawings aside, calling steam 
an instrument of the Devil and the breath of Beelzebub! 
What was good enough for our forefathers is good enough 
for us. This was the dictum against which Nick’s enthus- 
iasm was always brought up short, and his rebellious spirit 
dashed itself in vain. 

Though Nicholas’s travels had lasted for barely six 
months he returned home feeling like a stranger. No longer 
did he regard his countrymen with enthusiastic rapture like 
that exhibited in his father’s poems. He looked upon them 
simply as obstinate and self-sufficient and indolently content 
to rest upon the glories of their historic past. Going about 
the weavery he noticed much that had hitherto escaped 
him; the bent backs of the weavers and their grey, un- 
healthy faces; he saw their children, mere bundles of rags, 
begging at the kitchen window for scraps from the table. 
And it dawned upon him that these things were of right; 
that they were not ordained by God and therefore to be 
accepted unquestioningly as he had always been taught to 
believe. If only he could do something. If his father would 
at least give him the chance to try. He honestly believed 
that he possessed the remedy for all the ills of his time. 
He would show these inert, pig-headed Dutchmen that this 
new steam-driven machinery did mot render workmen 
superfluous, that it would of increase poverty as they 
feared. He could prove to them from his own experience 
how industry was reviving in England and how thousands 
and, thousands more men were constantly being required for 
the growing factories. And not only expert workmen, men 
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who needed years of previous training before they were 
ready for their job; but everybody, even women and chil- 
dren, could earn more than they had ever earned before 
and so help to drive away dearth and distress from the 
dwellings of the poor. 

But in spite of all his planning and designing he was 
powerless. Although the business was carried on mainly by 
his own assiduous industry yet his father kept the upper hand 
and tolerated no opinion but his own. And so Nicholas, 
whose attitude had formerly been that of filial reverence, 
had become embittered and began to see his father with 
other eyes. That self-conceit over those doggerel rhymes 
of his! That sticking with absolute satisfaction to old ways 
merely because they were old! It was scandalous that his 
father’s will should have such supremacy in the house. 
Why forsooth should he force Albert into a career that 
he was not fitted for, and Katie into a marriage that she dis- 
liked? 

Oftentimes Nicholas would lay down his pen on the office 
desk and listen with vehement longing for the faintly per- 
ceptible sound from the van Doeverens’ factory which 
adjoined theirs. The sound of the puffing and panting of 
steam which he so dearly loved. 

One warm Saturday afternoon in April when the office 
window stood open he listened longer and more attentively 
than ever. For . . . yes, his trained ear could distinguish 
another sound close at hand, a quicker rhythm, something 
thumping and pumping! ... He jumped up from his 
stool in perturbation and ran down the long passage lead- 
ing to the weavery, and again he listened, straining his ears. 
The sound, which seemed to come from below, was un- 
mistakably the snorting of a steam engine! Was it possible 
that the van Doeverens had again enlarged their plant and 
had now installed a machine in their cellar? 

Nicholas ran down the stairs as quickly as his rather 
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halting gait would allow. In the dimly-lit vaulted space full 
of disused looms he again heard the noise of puffing and 
panting steam, and much more distinctly than before. 
And it suddenly flashed into his mind that the little engine 
he had brought from England two years previously had, 
since his father’s refusal to use it, been standing here in 
the cellar thrown aside for old iron. Who could have dared 
meddle with the forbidden machine in his father’s absence? 
Which of all his subservient workpeople? 

Hastening through the outer cellar, Nicholas opened a 
little door leading to a partitioned space at the back. At 
the far end, by a small grated window, he saw a glow of fire 
and a figure squatting in front of a black iron thing that 
panted and gasped like a fearsome beast. A boy was bending 
his black oilstained face intently over the engine and listen- 
ing, as Nicholas himself had so often listened, with proud 
and half incredulous delight to the throbbing of the 
machinery. He was so wrapped up in what he was doing, 
so entirely under the spell of the engine, that he neither 
saw nor heard his brother approach. 

“Bert!” Nicholas laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder, and 
the latter started as if he had been caught out in a crime. 
But directly he saw in the feeble light of the fire his 
brother’s green shade and high white stock, he opened his 
great coarse mouth in a triumphant laugh and whispered as 
if to an accomplice: “I will find out, Nick. I mus¢ find out 
how we can make steam looms that will work ten times 
faster then those that van Doeveren has. When the weaving 
comes to you, Nick, I’m coming into it to help you, and 
together we'll make it the biggest and richest factory in the 
town!” 

“You?” said Nicholas, impressed in spite of himself by 
the half passionate, half mocking tone of the other. “You? 
Why you’ve got to be a parson, boy!” 

“Pm not going to put on a cursed black coat,” said the 
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lad fiercely. “I’d liefer run away to sea than go to college. 
I want to be a weaver like my father and grandfather and 
great grandfather. . . . I want to join you in the factory, 
Nick ...and I’m going to... when... when he’s 
gead? so. 

“For shame, Bert! You’re a bad son. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself,” said the elder brother taking him 
indignantly by the shoulders and shaking him. “Don’t you 
know what sacrifices father has made to send three of his 
sons to college?” 

But the moment he had uttered the words he realised, 
with an almost intolerable force, how many a time he in 
his secret heart had thought the very same thing that his 
brother had just so ruthlessly expressed; how many a time 
his baffled will had sought the self-same outlet and had 
murmured in impotent triumph: “When he is dead... 
when he is dead! . . . Then my turn will come!” 


CHAPTER VII 
SPRING AND MOONSHINE 


It was Nicholas and David who first made a covert 
allusion to it. Then it became a regular joke at table, to 
the annoyance of old Patty who could not catch the mean- 
ing of the rapidly uttered words. Father had no longer 
any fever. He had recovered long ago from his attacks of 
colic. Therefore, they argued, Doctor Wiseman evidently 
must have private reasons of his own for keeping him in 
bed and still paying him a daily visit. 

The young doctor’s visits certainly did last a remarkably 
long time, and Katie by her father’s orders was always 
present. The other girls would often notice afterwards that 
she was irritable and nervous; but Susie alone, who slept 
with her, knew how she lay tossing and sobbing herself to 
sleep and how she would rise in the middle of the night 
to read her Bible in which her pretty cross-stitched book- 
marker was inserted at the chapter about Jephtha’s 
Daughter. 

In the daytime, however, Katie was the gayest of the 
gay. She bustled about at her work and at the great busi- 
ness of the house-cleaning which, after being interrupted 
by old Cornvelt’s illness, had now been resumed with re- 
doubled energy. Sometimes Katie would join Sally and 
Lysbeth in teasing Susie about the Moderator at her chapel, 
a widower with a crooked nose and six children; sometimes 
they would all laugh together at Cousin Patty and her 
grumpiness. The old woman had no control over the girls’ 
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bubbling mirth born of the spring air and sunshine, and 
she would vent her spleen by complaining that the work 
was not properly done, the corners left dusty, and that the 
freshly polished furniture was smeared. 

A wonderful feeling of light-heartedness had come over 
the Cornvelt children during these last weeks of their 
father’s illness. Now that all anxiety was over they could 
boldly indulge in sky-larking, for, their mother being still 
on duty in the sickroom, they felt themselves free of parental 
authority. Old Patty to be sure was in charge. But who cared 
for her tart injunctions? So Albert played truant from 
school; Nancy forgot her daily knitting; and Sally con- 
tinually-sneaked away from her house-cleaning and some- 
times was not seen again for hours, while David, who had 
barely shown his face at home since his six months’ rustica- 
tion of the previous year, now came in daily at mealtimes 
to ask after his father’s health and to amuse the noisy 
family party at the supper table with his latest student 
jokes. On such occasions he would sit next his French 
cousin, she listening as attentively as ever to all his stories 
of students’ pranks and audacities; now and then asking 
questions which Susie and Patty thought very unseemly. 

It was extraordinary how often she seemed to let fall her 
dinner napkin and he had to pick it up and lay it on her 
lap. And he always seemed to have left something behind 
in the room whenever Lysbeth was clearing the table, which 
duty, in accordance with the Cornvelt rule of economizing 
light, she always performed by the moonlight that shone 
in through the big window overlooking the garden. 

“William Wiseman has always been a smart fellow,” 
said David, when Nicholas again brought up the subject 
at table. The young doctor had taken Katie in hand for 
green sickness, in spite of her vehement protest, and he now 
kept his brougham waiting at the door twice as long as 
before. 
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“When he was a small boy he began to help his father 
dissect corpses. And I well remember at the Latin class 
how he’d bring in all kinds of things preserved in spirits 
of wine: hearts and livers of dogs and cats and rabbits. 
And when he was only twelve he passed his Matriculation 
in surgery merely for the fun of the thing.” 

“What a horror!” said Sally coolly putting out a long 
red tongue in token of disgust, a thing she certainly would 
never have dared do in the presence of her parents. She gave 
a furtive glance at Katie who had turned very white and 
had pushed away the extra helping of juicy red beef before 
her with an expression of disgust. 

““He’s certain to have a splendid practice,” David gravely 
went on. “He’s already known to be a wonderful hand at 
fistula and gangrene.” And then, sticking his thumbs into 
the armholes of his velvet waistcoat and with a searching 
look at his eldest sister, he added meaningly: “But to have 
a good practice he must first of all be married. Married 
women have no fancy for an unmarried doctor.” 

“And Kate is so dreadfully afraid of blood,” interposed 
Albert saucily. “She always shuts herself up in her room 
when a pig is going to be killed!” 

Katie’s cheeks flushed a furious red. “How dare you!” 
she snapped indignantly in a shrill nervous voice which she 
strove in vain to control. “You can spare yourself those 
feeble jokes, David. If William Wiseman is wanting a wife, 
he needn’t be so conceited as to think that he can have 
the pick of the basket!” 

“But Katie Cornvelt isn’t the pick of the basket,” said 
Nicholas, ‘and she’s surely wise enough not to refuse such 
an excellent match for a girlish whim. You are six and 
twenty, sister mine; times are bad, and Father has many 
worries. It’s high time one of you girls got married and 
was provided for.” He spoke banteringly, but there was 
a note of asperity in his voice. 
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Katie made no reply. She only bent her head and wept 
silent tears into the big linen handkerchief she held crumpled 
up in her hand. 

Suddenly Sally’s nae: voice broke the silence. 

“How wicked and Ghadtinable of you to say such a 
thing!” she gasped. ““How can Katie help it if business is 
bad? Is that any reason why she should be forced to accept 
a man she loathes?” R 

“Loathes? What nonsense!” Nicholas was instantly as 
furious as she. “Girls often have these fads and fancies 
before they can make up their minds. They seem to imagine 
their future husband must be an Adonis or a hero of 
romance.” 

“Outward appearance is but vanity and food for the 
worms,” said Susie, turning her languishing gaze towards 
the twilit garden, where the spring green was showing 
between the bare trunks of the trees. But Sally and Lysbeth 
only gave each other a look when Nicholas spoke and then 
burst out laughing as if they had some secret joke between 
them, which made David ask teasingly: 

“Now do you suppose for a minute, you two children, 
that you can understand anything about such a deep and 
dangerous matter as love?” 

Again, peals of laughter from Sally as she sprang up to 
clear away plates and dishes. Nicholas also rose and moved 
to the window. As he did so he heard his cousin’s excited 
voice close to him: 

“Why do you men always regard us as of less value than 
yourselves? Would you marry a girl you didn’t like simply 
because your father wished it? And how can you talk about 
Jove and the holy estate of matrimony if a woman only 
takes you so that she may have a home and not to continue 
to be a burden on her own family?” 

The little man reddened and fidgeted nervously with his 
green shade. “Of course we men have to arrange and decide 
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everything,” he faltered. “Because you women are ac- 
customed to need guidance and support.” Then looking 
round and seeing that.they were alone—the other girls had 
gone to the kitchen and David had opened the glass door 
and strolled into the garden—he added quickly and sig- 
nificantly: “And you girls, for all your cleverness, are so 
easily made fools of! You seem to forget that a handsome 
lover is no good as a husband and a love-song is not a 
contract of marriage.” Here he laid his clammy hand on 
her bare arm. 

Lysbeth uttered a cry which caused David to turn round 
and Sally to come running in. Nicholas drew back so hur- 
riedly that he could not avoid upsetting the coffee pot in 
Lysbeth’s hand, and some of its contents splashed on to 
his immaculate mouse-grey trousers. 

“I’m so frightfully sorry,” murmured the girl gently. 
And Sally innocently enquiring: “How did you come to be 
standing so close to her, Nick?” knelt down to rub out the 
stains with warm water. 

Feeling that he had made himself hopelessly ridiculous, 
Nicholas withdrew, but as he shut the door behind him he 
could hear Sally’s peals of laughter and David’s full voice 
trolling forth: “Ah que amour est dangereuse!” And Nick 
clenched his hands in blind, impotent range. 

That evening when the things were cleared away and 
Lysbeth was cleaning the silver with the plate basket by 
her side in the deep window seat overlooking the garden, 
she heard fingers softly tapping the pane. Looking up she 
saw David standing outside. 

“The girls have bolted the garden door,” he said apolo- 
getically. “I was sitting in the arbour composing some verses. 
It’s too dark here for you to read them. May I repeat them 
to you?” 

Lysbeth threw up the window and he leant his arms on 


the sill. As he stood on a lower level, his face with its little 
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fair beard 4 l’imperiale and its golden curls worn low on 
the forehead was brought close to hers. He repeated the poem 
in a low voice which gave her a rapturous feeling of in- 
timacy. It was not the first time he had honoured her with 
a poem, but hitherto it had been merely in the nature of 
a compliment. This one however was something more, and 
though she could not grasp its full meaning she was aware 
that it addressed her as “Muse” and “Heartbreaker,” in 
words of restless poetic fervour. It ended with the following 


lines: 


Cupid in a roguish guise, 

Seeks your heart to be his prize; 
You, refusing such a dower, 

Chase him from your maiden bower. 
Live yet awhile in jesting mood 
And taste the joys of maidenhood, 
Till at your troubadour’s behest, 
You learn to love and not to jest. 
He'll lure you on by sweetest themes 
To joys beyond your fairest dreams. 


Lysbeth felt her heart leap within her. The warm spring 
evening, the handsome face so close to hers, the voice 
trembling with emotion as it murmured the lines in her 
ear. . . . Then suddenly with a pang came the recollection 
of Nick’s jealous words: “A love song is not a marriage 
contract.” And she thought of her mother and her serious 
warning to beware of the flattering tongues of men. 

“Won’t you come out for a little?” the young man 
asked folding up his poem and letting it drop into her plate 
basket. He could just see her white hand in the darkness 
picking it up and pushing it into the folds of her gown. 
“It is such a nice warm evening and the garden is full of 
the scent of syringa.” But she shook her ringlets. Surely 
Aunt Aggie would think this passed the bounds of decency? 
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Besides, who knew whether Susie and old Pattie might not 
see her from the kitchen window? 

“J want to ask you something,” she suddenly said very 
earnestly. “Do you yourself obey your father as strictly as 
you wish Katie to do?” 

The student laughed. “As if that were at all the same 
thing! Men have to go out and fight their way in the world. 
It wouldn’t do for me to disobey my father as long as I 
am dependent on him, naturally. But when once my turn 
comes. . . . Oh, cousin, you don’t know the things that 
are brewing, the ferment there is among us—I mean among 
the younger generation—nowadays. We don’t love our 
country one whit less than our fathers did, but we aren’t 
blind to her faults. And we don’t want to leave her as 
she is and to keep on praising her to the skies in poetry. 
We want something better than that.” 

“Do tell me about it,” asked the girl softly, with the one 
idea of prolonging this moment of blissful intimacy. She 
let her hands fall idly on her lap, and leant a little further 
out of the window. With an agile spring David hoisted him- 
self on the the sill and bent over her, so closely that his 
waving hair brushed her forehead. 

“You girls don’t know anything about all this,” said he 
with the authority that so well became him. “You know 
nothing of the great struggle for freedom that is going on 
throughout the civilised world; but you'll see before you’re 
ten years older how changed everything will be and how 
those that are now accused of being hotheads will be ac- 
knowledged right after all. Don’t you think it’s a shame 
that our townspeople should have no voice in political 
affairs? And that we should be governed by a lot of lazy 
Jacks-in-Office who are holding back trade and keeping the 
people poor for their own selfish ends? Do you know what 
we call ourselves, we who wish for liberty and progress and 
to ste Holland once more as great and proud as she was 
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two centuries ago? We are ‘Liberals.’ Isn’t that a good name 
for the party that is supporting Thorbecke in demanding 
from the young King liberty and a living wage for every 
creature on God’s earth?” 

The girl listened with rapt attention, her bright eyes 
riveted on the young man’s face, upturned and radiant 
with enthusiasm in the silvery moonlight. She felt the 
passion in his voice and the pathos of the words uttered 
with all the fire and eloquence of a born orator. And when 
he had finished she bent down and said half jestingly, 
half in earnest: ““And when you have obtained this liberty 
for everybody, you ‘Liberals,’ are you going to let us women 
also be free to do as we like?” 

There was a silence. The young man seemed taken by 
surprise and not altogether pleased. All at once he seized her 
hand tightly: “You don’t mean that,” he urged in a 
whisper. ““Women themselves can’t really want to be free 
and independent. Why, the greatest happiness of every 
woman is submission born of love. Come, come, the highest 
ideal of love would be lost were a woman to be no longer 
helpless, no longer dependent on a man’s protection. Of 
course you know Tollens’ splendid poem about the ivy 
clinging to the mighty oak? Now, honour bright, you sweet 
pretty little girl, tell me, do you still wish for liberty when 
I hold you safe and sound in my arms like this? Aren’t you 
much, happier as a prisoner, so, than if you were free?” 

He bent over and drew her towards him. Her head lay 
on his breast, her glowing cheek softly hidden against his 
velvet waistcoat. Through the open window came the luring 
sweetness of the spring night. Somewhere in one of the 
tall trees a dove cooed, softly, mysteriously. And in the 
overwhelming bliss of her surrender, she experienced a 
well-nigh intolerable joy of being held prisoner thus by two 
strong arms. His coaxing voice was at her ear, his rosy 
laughing mouth, pleading, close to hers. 
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‘Now tell me?” he commanded, still half in jest but with 
a vehemence that made her tremble. She murmured a reply, 
and all thought of prudence died away in the glow of his 
kisses on her upturned face. 


A couple of hours after Nicholas had left the dining- 
room making a vain attempt in his coffee-stained trousers 
to beat a dignified retreat, he went to the office as usual 
at this hour to write some letters. The office was easily 
reached through a door at the end of the garden. This door 
gave access to an alley, at one end of which was the entrance 
to “The Land of Cockaigne” and at the other a low wooden 
door leading to the van Doeverens’ fulling works. As 
Nicholas walked down the alley plunged in melancholy 
thought, it struck him in the semi-darkness that the van 
Doeverens’ door was standing open, a thing he had never 
known before. And just as he was about to put his key into 
the office door, a sound broke the stillness. He looked up 
just in time to see a slender girlish figure with a white cloth 
over her head and her face bent down with a guilty effort 
at self effacement, steal through the garden door and im- 
mediately disappear through the open door of the rival 
factory. 

Who could it be? It was not the plump form of Kittie 
the servant . . . and it was incredible that it could be one 
of his prim and proper sisters? . . . Then who could it 
be but that vulgar French cousin of theirs! None but she 
would venture on prowling out secretly at night like this. 
And her lover could be no other than that conceited young 
prig with his polka’d hair and his melting eyes—that ape 
of a van Doeveren, their enemy. 

Quivering with rage Nicholas entered the darkness of 
his office, struck a light on his tinder box, lit a candle, and 
sat down at his wooden desk to consider the matter. Should 
he sneak after her and catch her in the act, and, despite 
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tears and entreaties, implacably hand her over to his father’s 
wrath? He clenched his fists, and his temples throbbed with 
horrid satisfaction at the idea. But at the same moment he 
coldly recognised the motive which prompted him. He 
was jealous. What did it matter to him after all if his 
cousin were misconducting herself? Naturally he had to 
look after the honour and good name of his sisters. But 
this giddy girl? She was no concern ‘of his. Why should he 
mind if she did carry on with a low-class fellow like van 
Doeveren? He himself certainly had no intention of marry- 
ing her. He had always proudly ignored the hints dropped 
by his father, all of them perfectly obvious. He had not the 
slightest inclination to take a wife at his father’s bidding, 
and in any case not such a hot-blooded, excitable little 
shrew as this. A self-opinionated child with ideas not at 
all befitting a young girl. Just the sort of girl for a 
clandestine love affair of this kind. You had only to look 
at her eyes. That coquettish trick she had of peeping half 
demurely through her ringlets. The way she laughed at | 
David’s feeble jokes. Nick pressed his quill so furiously 
upon the paper that the ink spattered. ... And yet... 
And yet ... she was the only person in the house who 
would pay any attention to his stories about England. She 
had even shown some interest in steam, although she was but 
a girl and naturally had her head full of frivolity and 
trash. He owed her a grudge for taking up with such a 
jackanapes as that van Doeveren fellow, and in such a 
surreptitious and improper way too! And then a sudden 
feeling of relief came to him as he reflected that he was 
sitting here exciting himself about what was after all only 
a conjecture. He had been so startled at the moment that 
he had scarcely been able to see the girl, and as for the 
young man, he had not seen him at all. 

Nicholas rose and slipped cautiously out of the office 
opening the door noiselessly. The alley was in almost total 
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darkness. Holding his breath he advanced, feeling his way 
by the oozing moisture of the blind wall. Then he stood still 
and listened. . . . At-first he heard nothing but the cooing 
of a dove somewhere high up in one of the trees in the 
garden. Then all was still, so still, that he could hear the 
blood singing in his ears. And then all at once quite close 
to him he distinctly heard the sound of kissing, and the 
soft murmur of a man’s voice, a voice he recognised only 
too well. Again that fierce pang of jealousy, and then a wild 
blind fury rose within him. The audacious scamp! And 
Lysbeth, how dared she! She who had surely lived long 
enough in the family to know of the enmity between the 
Cornvelts and the van Doeverens. 

There came a quick excited whisper from the girl: “‘No, 
no, not any longer now. I must go home. They’ll miss me.” 

A wild exultation took possession of Nicholas. So it was 
not Lysbeth. No it was clearly and unmistakably the voice 
of his sister Sally! 

He made his way back to the office. Not until he was 
there with his quill pen between his fingers and the lighted 
candle at his side, did he realise what a shocking, scandalous 
thing he had just discovered. Sally, his little sister, a decent, 
well brought up girl! That she should have secret meetings 
with this youth whom she would most certainly never 
marry! Had Father not been ill in bed she would never have 
dared do it. Ought he instantly to warn his parents, or 
should he exercise an elder brother’s authority and firmly 
take her in hand himself? 

He had however to force himself to think of Sally and 
her misdoings, because his heart within him was shouting 
for joy to think how entirely he had misjudged his poor 
orphan cousin. 

Half an hour later he entered the parlour meditatively 
with his letter in his hand. The light of the lamp cast soft 
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reflections on the polished table, and there sat Lysbeth at 
her sewing, and alongside her little Nancy quietly knitting 
her stocking. There was an odd suggestion of absenteeism 
about the other high-backed chairs standing round the 
table. Again Nick felt his heart go dizzy with joy as the 
girl looked up, frowning a little in the half light to see 
who was coming in and smiling when she heard him say: 
“Good evening.’ ; 

He sat down in his father’s chair, a new thing for him 
to do. “I'll get you a pipe,” said she, rising. 

He watched the swift movements of her slim fingers as 
she slipped past him and drew out the pipe drawer of the 
bow-fronted secretary. He heard the rustle of her skirts 
and felt her wide sleeve brush his shoulder when she bent 
near him to put down the tobacco jar and the ‘comforter.’ 

“And how about filling?” he enquired with mock 
authority and in a playful tone which sat upon him ill. 
She pursed up her rosy mouth and thrust her quick deft 
fingers into the jar which he held open in front of her. 
How warm and soft they were, those fingers just touching 
his as he took the long white pipe from her. Again that 
delicious sensation of joy at the thought that it was not 
she whom he had heard exchanging kisses and amorous 
words in the dark alley, not she who had behaved like 
a wanton hussy. 

“It’s so quiet here to-night,” said Lysbeth. She must 
needs say something if only to divert his silent gaze from 
her face. “Susie and Cousin Patty have gone to evening 
service and Katie is upstairs with uncle.” 

“And Sally?” The question was unexpected, and he 
fancied he saw her cheek flush a little as she bent under the 
table to pick up the sewing that had slipped from her lap. 

“Oh, Sally had rather a headache. She’s lying down.” 
She smiled the sweetest and most innocent of smiles and 
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looked at him with such a calm and unembarrassed expres- 
sion that he blinked his eyes uncomfortably under the pro- 
tection of his green shade. 

“She’s fibbing,” he thought. “And she can fib too, with 
those great innocent eyes of hers!” His wrath was rising. 
“A bundle of falsehood and depravity. Just like all women! 
But,” he instantly consoled himself, “perhaps she doesn’t 
know anything of Sally’s escapade. Sally would naturally 
not have talked about such a shameful secret.” 

“I’m so sorry about that coffee stain,” said Lysbeth in 
a caressing tone and with that French accent which she 
could at times make so engaging. 

Ugly little Nicholas replied with a clear ingenuous laugh, 
the like of which she had never before heard from his lips. 
“Well, it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” he 
said mysteriously. “Who knows but you and I may be 
thankful for that coffee stain one day?” 


Two evenings later Nicholas stole noiselessly through the 
darkest part of the moonlit garden carrying a lantern 
wrapped in a black cloth. In his coat pocket he had a heavy 
padlock with which he was going to close the bolt of 
the door. He had seen Susie and Katie both busy in the 
kitchen and knew that his cousin was rubbing up the silver 
at the open window in the dining room; he therefore had 
good reasons for supposing that Sally, with a total lack of 
all self-respect, had once more gone out to a secret rendez- 
vous. Rather than betray her callously to his father, thereby 
earning for himself the contemptuous reproach of a certain 
pair of dark eyes, he was going to set a trap for her to fall 
into unawares. When she returned she would find the door 
locked and would be obliged to ring at the front door. 
Cousin Patty would open it and of course would not 
hesitate to tell their father of Sally’s coming in at so unusual 
an hour. 
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In returning, Nicholas avoided the dining room and crept 
along close to the front of the house. All at once he stood 
stock still. There was a sound coming from the window, 
a sound quite distressingly unmistakable. The lantern nearly 
slipped from his trembling hands. His legs felt as heavy as 
lead and he leant back weakly against the thick trusses of 
the laburnum on the wall. And then he heard his brother 
David’s voice say chaffingly: ; 

“Now wait ...Dve got you!” And Lysbeth’s half 
frightened: “No, not any longer now ...I must go. 
They'll miss me.” 

That evening Lysbeth went upstairs earlier than usual 
on the plea of a headache. She stood at the small window 
of her bedroom moving her glowing forehead from place 
to place on the cool pane, and musing upon the experience 
of the last few days. Her heart throbbed with secret ecstasy. 
How often she had met him on the stairs, or in the hall, 
and he had drawn her aside into a dark corner and pressed 
his burning lips eagerly to hers. Every evening after she 
had cleared the table in the twilight and was sitting in 
the window seat cleaning the silver, he would come and 
lean over the sill and read a fresh poem which he dropped 
into her basket. She would hide the verses sentimentally in 
the folds of her fichu until the evening and then lock them 
away in the trunk that contained the locket with her 
mother’s hair and M. Michel’s testimonial and all the rix- 
dollars and shillings she had been earning in secret for the 
past two years. 

This evening it struck her for the first time that she 
now would not need this money any longer. For what had 
her lover said? The greatest happiness of a woman is sub- 
mission born of love. No longer need she go away to earn 
her own living. She would stay on in this strange inhospitable 
land. But, oh with what joy she would stay there as David’s 
wife! 
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What had mother warned her? Never to lend an ear to 
professions of love that were unaccompanied by a formal 
offer of marriage. But David? It was true he had not yet 
spoken of marriage. But he loved her so ardently, so sin- 
cerely. 

Lysbeth’s thoughts frequently turned to her mother in 
these days, that mother who had once dreamt her own 
blissful dreams of love, unsuspected by those about her, 
in this very house, perhaps in this very room. And more- 
over she had maintained her right to happiness against the 
stern will of her father and had won her way. 

Lysbeth had no doubt that she herself and David would 
also probably have to fight for their love. She had been a 
member of the family long enough to know the ambitious 
plans cherished by Uncle Cornvelt for his clever son, and 
she was perfectly well aware that marriage with a poor 
cousin would certainly not be one of them. But still they 
loved one another so. She would be patient and wait till her 
lover was settled and independent. And then what power 
on earth could prevent them from marrying? Meanwhile 
she would go on earning money by her flower-making so 
that she could pay for her trousseau herself without needing 
to come upon her uncle and aunt. She clasped her arms on 
her bosom with a gesture of gentle humility. Yes, he was 
right, her handsome hero. Not freedom and independence 
but loving submission to the man of her heart, this was a 
woman’s greatest happiness. 

The sound of hasty steps in the corridor woke her from 
her reverie and she suddenly realised that it must be quite 
late and everybody had gone to bed; and yet Sally had not 
returned. But at that very instant the door flew open and 
in stumbled Sally herself and sank sobbing on to a chair. 
Twitching from her head the square kerchief she had used 
to screen her from recognition, she buried her face in it. 

“All is lost,” she exclaimed theatrically. “The door was 
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bolted and I didn’t know what to do! I stood there for quite 
two hours waiting in the hope that you would see me and 
come and let me in. And then at last I had to come home 
by the street. The night watchman came with me. To- 
morrow the whole town will be talking about it!” 

Lysbeth turned to her, white with terror. The door 
locked! Who could have played such a mean trick? And 
instantly she was convinced it must be Nick’s doing. Had 
she not imagined for a moment when she was in the dining 
room, that she saw his little stunted figure in the darkness 
going towards the garden door? Her lip curled scornfully. 
Wasn’t it written in the Bible that you must beware of 
those who are physically deformed? And she had actually 
thought of late that he wanted to be her friend and ally 
against his father’s tyranny! 

She knelt down beside Sally who had burst into a fit of 
hysterical wailing. “That nasty old sneak of a Patty opened 
the door. I implored her not to tell Father, but she said she 
couldn’t let me go on in the paths of perdition. And so... 
to-morrow Father will know! And then everything will 
be up!” 

“Up!” repeated Lysbeth, And then she cried, pathetic with 
indignation, “But don’t you know, Sally? Haven’t all the 
books you’ve ever read told you,—that love is stronger than 
death?” 


CHAPTER VIII 
HARD FACTS 


The linen room was a big room with a low ceiling at 
the top of the house. By the addition of a few engravings 
on the walls, a work table belonging to Susie and a basket 
of Katie’s knitting, it had been turned into a kind of sitting- 
room for the girls. Here the daughters of the house did their 
ironing, mangling and mending, and found time as well 
for a good deal of laughter and squabbling. 

At the window of this room, which looked out on the 
garden, Sally Cornvelt sat crying. Her eyes were swollen 
and her cheeks and little snub nose blotchy and red, for 
she had been weeping for several hours; in fact ever since 
her father had sent for her early that morning. She had 
hastened, conscience-stricken, to his room to be greeted by 
a torrent of angry enquiry from the bed. Let her deny 
if she dare that she had been meeting young van Doeveren, 
that she had secret assignations with this abandoned fellow 
at the most improper times and places. Did she realise how 
she, a respectably brought up young girl, had dragged 
down her good name and the name of her family as well? 

It had been quite impossible for her to deny or explain 
anything or to attempt to excuse herself; her father left 
her no opening. He went on talking without a break until 
forced to stop by a violent fit.of coughing. 

“How could you behave so to your poor, sick father, you 
wretched girl?” interposed Mrs. Cornvelt reproachfully 
from her corner by the window. Whereat Sally burst into 
wild sobs. She knelt down by the bedside, childlike, im- 
ploring. 
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“Oh do let me, do, do let me marry him, father dear? 
I know that you and Nick have always hated the van 
Doeverens because they are rivals and make more money 
than we do. But Corny and I can’t help loving one another. 
He’s a good, honourable young man. We first met each 
other two years ago on the boat from Leydendam. I 
shouldn’t have loved him if he hadn’t been good and up- 
right. Oh father, do let me marry him. We love one another: 
heart and soul, and what God has joined together no man 
can put asunder!” 

But alas, she knew before the passionate words were out 
of her mouth that her pleading had made the angry man in 
the bed still angrier than before. 

“How dare you?” he railed. “How can you presume to. 
utter the name of God in connection with such a scandalous. 
business as this underhand love affair! You’ve dragged your 
good name in the dirt like any common servant wench. 
And as for that fellow, I won’t have his accursed name ever’ 
mentioned in my house again. Never will I give my daughter 
in marriage to a man who has tried to win her in such a sly 
and dishonourable way.” 

“But he really hadn’t any other way of doing it,” sobbed. 
his child in despair. “If he’d attempted to visit me here,, 
father, you would have been sure to show him the door.” 

“Of course I should have shown him the door,” replied 
old Cornvelt pompously drawing down the folds of his. 
great double chin into his white neck cloth. “Of course I 
should have shown him the door. And knowing that, you 
might have had sense enough not to have got yourself mixed 
up with him.” 

Sally did not know how long she knelt there by the bed- 
side sobbing her entreaties, deaf to her mother’s repeated 
injunctions to: “Get up, for heaven’s sake.” She felt that 
to get up meant to give way, and then everything would 
be over between her and Corny. And everything mustn’t 
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be over. She couldn’t live without Corny. Corny and she 
had plighted their troth for ever. She couldn’t ask father’s 
forgiveness, as mother, whispering, urged her to do. She 
couldn’t promise never to see Corny again—never all her 
life long. 

You will not leave the house,” commanded her father, 
as Sally still showed no signs of submission, “until you give 
me your solemn promise that you will never attempt to sce 
that worthless fellow again. And you'll never set your foot 
outside the door in future without a companion. When you 
go to the Bible-class Susie will accompany you, and you will 
go to Church under the escort of Nick or Patty. Now go 
away quietly by yourself and wrestle with the Lord in 
prayer and ask his forgiveness for having brought this shame 
on the heads of your parents.” 

But to stay quietly by herself was really more than Sally 
could stand. So she had sought refuge in Lysbeth’s company 
in the linen chamber and now she was sitting idle in the 
deep window seat, her eyes half blind with weeping, gazing 
through the fresh spring greenery at the familiar garden 
door and the door of the van Doeverens’ weavery beyond. 
It was behind that further door in the safety of a dark 
corner she used to sit on her Corny’s knee. Thrilled to 
the core with the recklessness of their great adventure, they 
would sit so close together that each could hear the beating 
of the other’s heart. 

Lysbeth was standing at the further window busy at the 
ironing-board with the troublesome flounces of a pink frock 
belonging to Nancy. Now and then she would lift her dark 
eyes from her work to cast an anxious look of sympathy 
towards the forlorn, huddled figure of her cousin. 

“And to think,” cried Sally with a fresh outburst of grief, 
“that he will be waiting again there for me to-night, and 


that I can’t come. And he won’t know what has happened 
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to me—he won’t know if I’m alive or dead—dead of misery 
and humiliation!” 

“He oughtn’t to have deserted you yesterday,” said 
Lysbeth severely. ““He should have climbed over the wall. 
Oh yes, I know it’s rather high and there are broken 
bottles on the top; but no danger is too great for a really 
ardent lover.” 

Sally’s eyes flashed: “His father is just as hard as mine,” 
she protested feebly. 

Lysbeth smiled sarcastically and bumped her iron down 
angrily on the pink muslin. “If you really love one another, 
nothing your father says can keep you apart,” she said with 
an assurance that deeply impressed Sally. “I told you yes- 
terday that love is stronger than death.” 

“D’you really mean,” stammered Sally with frightened 
eyes “do you mean that ... that I could... against 
father’s will? But a child ought to obey its father. Don’t 
the holy scriptures say honour thy father and they mother?” 

“Yes, and they also say: ‘swear not at all’ and your father 
asks you to take an oath to foreswear your love,” retorted 
Lysbeth promptly. ““You’ve certainly sworn eternal truth 
to one another and one oath is as good as the other. You 
won’t be the first girl, Sally Cornvelt, who has married 
against her father’s will.” 

“But you can’t mean?” Sally was nervously biting her 
damp handkerchief to rags as she spoke. ““You can’t mean 
gaat I ....-that Corny . . that’ we?” 

“Let him run away with you,” replied Lysbeth without 
a moment’s hesitation over the tremendous words. “You 
say he can’t live without you any more than you can with- 
out him? Well then, what else can you do but fly together 
from your parents’ tyranny? Write and tell him everything 
and swear that it’s the only course open to you. Appoint a 
meeting at dead of night when there is no moon. Tell him 
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he must be at a certain spot with a carriage and a pair of 
swift horses, and then you can drive miles away before 
anybody knows anything about it!” 

“And then?” enquired Sally at last, after listening with 
bated breath. 

At this lamentable lack of spirit Lysbeth’s indignation 
was fairly roused. 

“And then, you goose? Well then you'll send a message 
from the Hague or Amsterdam to say that you will return 
together when everything is forgiven and forgotten. And 
then,” here her voice faltered a little, “then your father 
will be quite ready to allow you to marry him because other- 
‘wise you will lose your good name.” 

“But,” wavered Sally, “people will know all about it. 
And then of course everyone in Leyden. .. .” 

“Bah,” said the other. “Here in Holland you are always 
thinking first of what people will say. You think more of 
what people will say than of the happiness of your whole 
life. If you can’t get over that you are not worthy of a 
great love.” 

“Oh I have got over it,” protested Sally passionately. 
“For I know I can’t live without Corny and he can’t live 
without me. We couldn’t exist for a single day away from 
each other. We should both of us go into a decline and die. 
But supposing I write to him ... Oh Lysbeth . . . how 
can I be sure that my letter will reach him? And how can I 
get his answer? For of course I shall be watched and spied 
upon everywhere.” 

“Tl help you,” Lysbeth promised, and in so earnest a 
tone that Sally began to tremble with renewed agitation. 
“ll see that the letter reaches your lover so that he will be 
able to make all the plans beforehand for your flight. Only 
trust to me and believe in the power of love. Meanwhile you 
must Jet your father think you’re repentent and ready to 
submit humbly to his wishes.” 
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Little Nancy was sitting on the bottom step of the wide 
oak staircase quietly playing a solitary game with her bone 
chuckie stones and a glass marble on the blue and white tiles 
of the hall. Deep down in her heart she felt an uneasy sense 
of guilt. She had not learnt her text for the day, nor the 
text for yesterday, nor yet for the day before that. The 
family was generally so particular about things of this 
kind. And yet no one seemed to have noticed it, not even 
Cousin Patty, so inexorable in the matter of texts. And 
neither yesterday nor the day before had Nancy been to 
her father’s bedside. Father’s cough was worse again. Katie 
told her so as she was putting her to bed. And Dr. Wise- 
man himself said that it was not good to bring a young 
child into the bad atmosphere of a sickroom. And Katie 
had made her add to her evening prayer a petition for 
father’s recovery. As she sat there at her game the child’s 
precocious mind kept worrying over the problem. If God 
determined everything for people beforehand, all their lives 
and their deaths and their sins and their failings, how could 
Katie ask. her to pray for father’s recovery? Perhaps God 
would be very angry, thought Nancy, angry just like her 
father, if she dared ask him for something that she knew he 
wouldn’t alter. Besides God saw and knew everything. So 
he knew she hadn’t learnt her text and that she was sitting 
here playing chuck stone instead of doing her duty. Perhaps 
God would punish her now father wasn’t there as usual 
to punish her in his name. 

In the quiet half hour before afternoon school David 
came out of the garden room in a flowered silk dressing 
gown with a formidable pipe in his mouth. He rushed full 
tilt up the stairs and nearly slipped over one of the chuck 
stones which made him say a dreadful word, a word he 
wouldn’t have dared say before father and mother. 

“Where’s your cousin Lysbeth?” he asked the child who 
had drawn herself back against the banisters to let him pass. 
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“Lysbeth?” Nancy cocked up her sharp little nose re- 
flectively. ““Let’s see. Let’s see, it’s Wednesday. Oh, she must 
be upstairs in the linen chamber, ironing.” 

“Then you just run up double quick to the linen cham- 
ber,” said David bending down, “‘and take her this letter. 
Now I’m going to stuff it into your apron pocket, so; and 
you must let nobody see it on the way, nobody, do you hear 
me? Nobody!” 

He held out a three-cornered note of rose coloured 
paper elegantly folded, and sealed with a big shiny 
wafer. 

But Nancy showed very little desire to run upstairs. She 
had to return to school in a quarter of an hour, and she was 
having such an amusing game of chuck stone. 

“When you come back I'll give you a threepenny bit,” 
said her brother. “Think, a whole threepenny bit! And you 
needn’t put it into your money box; you can buy some 
goodies or liquorice stick with it.” 

At this Nancy gave way. With the letter safe in her 
apron pocket and her hand protecting it, she began mount- 
ing the long staircase to the linen chamber on the top 
story. She skipped merrily along the passage carolling a 
school song in her childish treble and gaily thinking of 
the promised money. But as she passed the sick room, the 
door of which stood ajar, she heard father call out in a 
strange hoarse voice: 

“Is that you, my daughter, Nancy, going singing along 
the passage like that without even wishing your sick father 
good morning?” 

The child stood still, her heart throbbing. She heard her 
mother say something in a suppressed tone; but old Corn- 
velt called out more loudly than before: “Father wishes 
Nancy to come here.” 

“Y’m coming directly, father dear,” and Nancy, still 
thinking of the threepenny bit, nosed round the corner of 
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the door like a frightened mouse. “But I must go upstairs 
for a minute first.” 

“Since when,” shouted her father in his most awe-in- 
spiring tone, “since when, may I ask, have children begun 
to keep their parents waiting until they’ve done what pleases 
themselves?” 

Whereupon Nancy came right into the room like an 
obedient little automaton, and clutching the pocket of her 
apron tightly in her trembling hand, hastened to the bed- 
side. Then she stood on the tips of her toes and kissed the 
big face under the white tasselled night cap. 

Old Mr. Cornvelt sat propped up in bed with a number 
of pillows, and his well-worn writing case lay in front of 
him on the coloured counterpane. The last day or two he 
had spent several hours writing a poem, and when his wife 
had brought his writing materials at his bidding from the 
table to the bed she had been shocked to see the title of 
the verses he had penned: 


MY LAST SONG 
To my wife and children 


When mid the summer heat no wanton breeze is playing 
To cool the sun-fired fever of the air, 

The nightingale, no more her soulful song displaying, 
Makes melody at eve; the weary traveller straying 

Hears but one last sad note—a note of parting prayer. 
So I, who swept the lyre in all my youthful glory 

And woke the strings beneath an autumn sky, 

How shall I sing at eve the old heroic story, 

The patriot song of boyhood now my head grows hoary? 
You whom my heart holds dear, yours be my latest sigh! 


Father Cornvelt pushed his papers aside and began putting 
questions to the child about her progress at school and her 
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general good conduct, to which Nancy, perched in the high 
armchair by the bed, replied in a husky undertone. The 
thought of David waiting for her at the bottom of the 
staircase was quite swallowed up in the immediate fear 
that threatened her—that father would ask about her text! 
She would have to repeat her text and father would see 
that she didn’t know it properly: ““The face of the Lord is 
against them that do evil.” That was what Susie had taught 
her, and that was what made her think God was angry 
with her and would certainly punish her. 

“What have you got there in your pocket, child?” in- 
quired her father suddenly. “Is it a mouse or a frog that 
you are afraid is going to pop out?” 

Her mother laughed at the joke, glad that her husband 
had at last dropped his stern tone towards the little darling. 
But Nancy made no response except to look more frightened 
than before and she held her hand more tightly than over) 
upon her apron. 

“But what zs in that pocket of yours?” repeated the in- 
valid impatiently with growing suspicion. 

Nancy swallowed a lump in her throat. “I mustn’t let 
anybody see it.” 

“Mustn’t! Who’s any right here to give you orders except 
your father and mother?” 

“David told me I was to take it to Cousin Lysbeth in the 
linen chamber. And he’s going to give me a threepenny bit 
when I come back.” 

Mrs. Cornvelt blushed violently as though it was she who 
had been caught love-making. Her lord and master gave her 
a grim nod and uttered a triumphant growl that was almost 
like a laugh: “Just give that letter to me and go downstairs 
like a good child.” 

“B-b-but!” Nancy’s voice quivered, and her eyes filled 
with tears. She saw the veins on her father’s forehead be- 
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ginning to swell with rage, but she still kept the hand on 
her pocket. 

“Cornvelt,” besought the’ mother, “why will you exert 
yourself so, and get so angry, when you know the doctor 
has strictly ordered you rest and quiet?” 

“Give me that letter,” he reiterated. And when the child 
at last gave way and stole out of the room crushed and 
remorseful, he turned to his wife furiously: 

“What d’you mean by trying to prevent my putting a 
stop to these improprieties? Isn’t it enough to have your 
daughter misconduct herself? D’you suppose I don’t know 
that a good many other things are going on in this house 
that won’t bear the light of day?” 

The pink missive bore no name. Mr. Cornvelt without 
demur broke its shiny wafer and unfolded it, his wife look- 
ing on meanwhile with anxious eyes. She still clung fondly 
to the hope that the contents might prove no more than 
a trivial joke. But alas! The surly growls and scornful 
laughter from the bed boded no good. 

“Here! You’d better read it too,” said the old man after 
a long silence. She nervously adjusted her spectacles on her 
nose. At the top of the pink sheet was a sepia drawing of 
a dove with a letter in its beak perched on the hand of a 
young girl, and the young girl bore an unmistakable like- 
ness to Lysbeth. How proud Mrs. Cornvelt had been of her 
clever David’s talent for drawing: 


Whence then this blush, my charming *Lisabet? 

Whence these sad tear-drops welling in thine eyes? 
Wherefore so shy, so restless, so upset? 

What grieves thy soul, my dearest; whence these sighs? 


What dost thou dream and what dost dream to do? 
As o’er life’s weary road thou journeyest on? 

Too hard the question! Lonely must thou go; 

No mother’s hand outstretched in benison! 
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He bade me bring the lines his hand had writ, 
And to thy cheeks the mantling colour rose. 
Ah, grant his plea! With thy sweet woman’s wit 
Companion him till life’s rough journey close! 


Oh, speak the word, the sweetest said or sung, 
That for enchantment to the soul is given, 
The sacred word that from a woman’s tongue 
Lifts man’s enraptured senses into heaven! 


“Oh my God!” said David’s mother with emotion, her 
tears dropping upon the dove which was the emissary of 
affection. “But if they really love one another, Cornvelt? 
Of course David is in far too great a hurry to ask Lysbeth 
for an answer, and naturally I would rather, like you, that 
he waited until he had an assured position and that he 
should choose a wife with a fortune. But still if he really 
loves this girl?” 

“Nonsense! If he loves her!” broke in the sick man 
angrily, and she saw with alarm how he panted for breath. 
“How many girls has not David run after in his life? Youth 
must have an amourette or so, I grant you, and this won’t 
be his first love letter by any means. But under his parent’s 
roof and with a member of the family—a girl entrusted to 
our care! If he loves her do you say? No, wife. An hon- 
ourable man only falls in love when he knows that he can 
marry the object of his affections. And David can’t think 
of marrying for years. A student who is dependent on his 
father’s pocket! And who needs money and distinguished 
connections more than anything else if he is to make his 
way!” 

“Oh my God,” said the mother again and she carefully 
refolded the message of ill-fated love and laid it on the 
window ledge with an anxious glance at her husband’s face 
now purple with excitement. ““How can David be so incon- 
siderate, especially at this time of anxiety and illness. And 
Lysbeth, too, thoughtless child!” 
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“Lysbeth!” repeated Louis with scornful vehemence. 
““Lysbeth! She’s a bad example in the house. I’ve noticed for 
a long time, how proud and rebellious she is. D’you sup- 
pose that David would ever have dared go this length if 
she hadn’t allowed it, and God knows too if she hasn’t 
encouraged him? There’s an evil spirit in that girl. Her 
mother brought her to perdition, and I’ve been far too 
lenient with her, may the Lord forgive me. Go downstairs,” 
he said to his weeping wife, ‘and send David up to me 
instanter.” 


David, merry, elegant David, stood leaning against the 
mantel piece with bowed head, his high-spirited face sud- 
denly white under his father’s mocking words. In his heart 
he bitterly cursed his little sister for her unconscious be- 
trayal and he cursed himself also. He had been over head 
and ears in love with his cousin for the last fortnight and 
his verses had seemed to him both fresh and spontaneous, 
but in sending them to her he had scarcely thought of a 
matrimonial, till-death-us-do-part alliance. However, now 
that his father talked of an amourette and of larks per- 
mitted to students but wholly inadmissable where a member 
of the household was concerned, and that member his ward 
—well, David began to defend himself. He certainly enter- 
tained the most sincere regard for his cousin though he was 
fully aware that there could be no talk of an engagement 
at present. 

Old Cornvelt again broke out, speaking in that hard 
voice which always made his children quake, but which he 
seldom used to David. “Well, you’d better root these feel- 
ings out of your heart once and for all. You must not throw 
away your future career. I’ve shown more forbearance, 
you know, with you than with any one of my children. 
And you know quite well too that my affairs are in a bad 
way and that you’ve nothing whatever to expect in the 
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way of fortune, and you'll need one in the profession you 
have chosen. You’re not going to marry that penniless girl 
with a slur on her name. And you’ve got to swear to me 
here and now that you'll never say or write a word of love 
to her again.” 

But this was more than the young man could do. In 
spite of his mother’s tearful injunctions he lost his self- 
control and stood by the bed clenching his fists. 

“IT can’t do that,” he almost shouted, vainly endeavour- 
ing to keep his voice steady under the steely look in his 
father’s eyes. “But Ill promise you this, Father. I'll never 
say or write a word about my feelings to her so long as 
I’m a student and dependent on you.” 

Mr. Cornvelt never compromised with any of his children, 
not even with this, his favourite son. 

“You will swear to me that never at any time will you 
marry that girl,” he reiterated inexorably. 

“And what if I refuse?” David threw back his head 
theatrically, conscious of the infinite tragedy of the situa- 
tion. And pity for himself and his unfortunate love affair 
raade the tears start to his charming brown eyes. 

“If you refuse?” His father bent forward out of the bed, 
his heavy underlip protruding and his face suffused. “If 
you refuse, your career as a student ceases from to-morrow, 
and you'll go into the business, and work in the office under 
Nicholas.” 

The young man bit his lip under his foppish: little 
moustache until the blood came. “Father!” he exclaimed 
in a tone of entreaty, “Why has everything to be done 
always as you wish? Why can’t your children consult the 
feelings of their own hearts now they are grown up? Why 
must they always do as you order them? You want to make 
Katie marry a man she dislikes. You forbid Sally to have 
anything to do with a young man she loves and now you 
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want me to keep away from Lysbeth for ever! Why are you 
so relentless and hard?” 

“Hard?” interrupted his father brusquely, and David 
beheld what he had never seen before—tears actually stand- 
ing in the grey eyes and rolling down the furrowed cheeks. 
“Is it for you to reproach me with hardness, you whom I’ve 
provided with means to become a student and to live like 
a prince? Hard, am I? Because I know more of life than 
you do and won’t allow you and your sisters to throw away 
your future and then repent bitterly when it’s too late? 
Have I ever had anything in view but your bodily and 
spiritual good? Please remember this: the way my father 
toiled and moiled for me was. but a tenth part of the way 
I’ve toiled and moiled for you. But yet do you suppose for 
one minute that I should have dared oppose.his will when 
he mentioned the girl he wished me to marry? Is this the 
way you show your filial affection? To reproach me for 
having fallen short of my duty as a father to. you and your 
sisters, and this when I’m ill and, God knows, may soon be 
called to a better world!” 

“No, father... Oh no... not that!” protested his 
son, strangely moved, the tears now rolling down his cheeks 
also. He knelt down by the bedside just as his sister had 
done two days before, pleading with all the eloquence he 
could muster for permission to marry, at any rate later on, 
when he should have an independent position. But even 
as he knelt there in the quiet room listening to the sound of 
his own pathetic words, he knew quite well that he played 
a losing game; that there was no way out. No matter what 
the subject might be, were it merely an apple or a question 
of marriage, whatever old Mr. Cornvelt once decreed, that 
he invariably carried through. And deeply in love as David 
was, to have ignominiously to break off his glorious. college 
life, to become the laughing-stock of his friends for being 
‘sacked,’ to become a humble wool-weaver instead of a 
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distinguished lawyer—he knew quite well he was not equal 
to all that for the sake of his cousin’s sweet eyes and soft 
lips. And yet he shed tears over the dear girl so cruelly parted 
from him. He shed still more over his own hard and bitter 
lot. And he was sure that now he would sing the pangs of 
love more beautifully than he had ever sung them before. 
“Do let me speak to her,” he asked at length. “Let me at 
any rate explain to her that it is your wish—not mine.” 
Again his father shook his head. “Swear to me, and write 
to her,” he said in a gentler tone. ““Write her a kind straight- 
forward letter and then keep away from the house at 
present. It would be painful for both of you to meet again 
at once. Tell her exactly how matters stand and have done 
with it. Here is a bit of advice my father gave me in my 
youth, and I have always found it answer thoroughly. 
Directly we men come to arguing with women, all our 
peace and quiet is over and done with for good and all.” 


“A letter for you! At last!” Lysbeth burst into the 
kitchen where Sally was busy preparing young dandelion 
leaves, a favourite dish with her father and specially pre- 
scribed by the doctor as a tonic. Fumbling in the folds 
of her gown Lysbeth drew out an important looking paper 
sealed with five seals and bearing Sally’s name and address. 
“To tell you the truth,” said she sinking breathless on to a 
chair, “‘to tell you the truth I was rather uneasy about his 
long silence. I was afraid your letter had been intercepted, 
though Madame Lebrun did swear she had given it him with 
her own hands. I was afraid his father had found out about 
your plans and was going to stop them at the last minute.” 

Sally wiped her trembling hands on her blue and white 
apron and stretched them out for her lover’s missive, which 
she pressed emotionally to her bosom. What was Lysbeth’s 
uneasiness compared to her own unbearable anxiety during 
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the last few days! since entrusting her elaborate plans for 
abduction to the care of Madame Lebrun. It seemed in- 
credible in her humdrum, monotonous life, that anything 
so awful as an elopement from her parents’ house could 
possibly be undertaken; that a carriage would actually be 
waiting at the corner by the Witte Port at midnight to 
take her and Corny van Doeveren to the Hague whence she 
would write urgently entreating her father to consent to 
their marriage. What was to happen afterwards when she 
and Corny returned to the town where everyone would 
know all about their escapade, how they were ever to face 
the father again or old Mr. van Doeveren who was no less 
strict than he—these were things Sally dared not think 
about. And had Lysbeth not been at hand to spur her 
flagging courage with strong arguments and to commiserate 
her as the victim of her father’s tyranny she would 
often have been inclined to regard the abduction plan as 
wildly impracticable. But now at last she held her lover’s 
anxiously awaited letter in her hand the portentous reality 
of it all came home to her. With rapturous emotion she read 
her name traced in his stiff formal handwriting and her 
eyes filled with tears. 
To Miss Sarah Cornvelt, 
Rapenburg, 
Nr. The Clock Alley. 
Honoured Madam and Friend, 

Having through the medium of your cousin Miss Sylvain 
received a letter from you by which I am pleased to learn you 
are in good health, I now take the liberty of addressing to you 
these few lines. 

My heart bleeds to inform you, dear Miss Cornvelt, that 
though suffering deeply from the sharpest of all mortal trials, 
viz:—love, I cannot fall in with the plan disclosed to me in your 
letter, the action you propose taking being not only altogether 
contrary to my ideas of propriety but also to those of filial duty. 
There are doubtless, dear Miss Cornvelt, great attractions in 
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the suggested plan, but I must attribute to your youth and 
inexperience, your entire failure to realise what would be the 
embarrassing results. I agree with you, dear Miss Cornvelt, that 
were we to carry out said plan we might compel your father 
Mr. Cornvelt to grant his consent; while, as regards myself, 
being of age, my father’s consent would be no longer necessary. 
At the same time you can understand that my father would 
have every right to be angry at my action. And suppose he 
were to deprive me of the salary I am at present earning in 
his factory? In that case our married life would be one of 
anxious poverty. We should forfeit the respect of everybody 
and be laughed at into the bargain. 

Oh dearest friend, let us unite in bearing humbly, the trial 
that Almighty God has laid upon our youth. And meanwhile 
do not let us cease to hope and pray that what we so fervently 
desire may soon be granted, that your esteemed father may 
before long withdraw his disapproval and allow you to be 
united to me in the bands of holy matrimony, that so we may 
pass our lives together in all virtuous and godly living. Do 
not let us show any filial disobedience and so bring upon our- 
selves not only the anger of our parents but also that of 
Almighty God, thereby imperilling our soul’s salvation and 
losing the chance of eternal reunion in a better life beyond 
this troublous vale of tears. 

With the sincere request that I may be remembered in your 
prayers, 

I remain, your most entirely devoted servant, 
Cornelius van Doeveren. 
Written from Leyden, 
23rd April, 1842. 
Ref Nr. 3:44. 


It took some time for Sally to read the letter through. 
Meanwhile a tense silence reigned in the big kitchen. All 
at once she gave a hard laugh, almost a shriek, and tossing 
the letter to Lysbeth she bumped her head down upon the 
newly scoured dresser in a fit of ungovernable despair. 

“And he told me hundreds of times,” she cried wildly, 
“that he couldn‘t live without me, that he should die of 
decline if he had to give me up, and he swore to me that 
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he would brave all dangers and surmount all difficulties for 
the sake of our love!” 


Lysbeth’s eyes ran quickly over the ceremoniously worded 
letter. Then she folded it and handed it back, and rising, put 
her arm around her cousin’s quivering shoulders. A hard 
and bitter expression was on her little dark face. 

“They are all alike,” she said oracularly. “All men are 
the same. They are glib enough at fair speeches and flattery. 
They are very ready with their solemn oaths and sacred 
promises. But all the time in their hearts they are faithless 
cowards. Look here,” she burst out with sobbing vehemence 
as she drew forth a crumpled pink paper from her fichu, 
“just read how my love affair has ended! And let it be a 
consolation to you that you’re not the only one to be be- 
trayed and forsaken.” 


To Miss Marie Elizabeth Sylvain, 
To be delivered immediately. 
My dear dear Cousin, 

It is with a trembling hand I write these lines inscribed in my 
heart’s blood and with many tears. All the sweet secrets between 
us, all the fair dreams of love we have so recklessly indulged 
in, must cease! Everything has come to my father’s knowl- 
edge! It is needless for me to enumerate the misadventures 
which have contributed to his discovery of our sweet secret. 
We must part, my dearest girl. There is no prospect of our 
being joined in marriage, for my father has set his face 
against our union. After a long and painful interview during 
which I strove in vain to move him and to change his views 
in regard to yourself, I was obliged to yield to his wishes. It 
is the duty of children to obey their parents. Moreover, without 
the money he allows me I cannot complete my studies and 
attain a decent position in society. Farewell, my dearest girl. 
Take these lines as the last greetings from your heartbroken 
lover. May you be happy. May you find another partner worthy 
of you, and forget him who woke your heart with his songs 
and stirred your blood with his kisses. Shed but a tear to his 
memory and endeavour then to forget him. May the Lord bless 
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and keep you, Lysbeth, and some day when we meet again may 
it be without pain or anger in our hearts. This I hope and pray 
for with my whole soul. 
Your most sorrowful and devoted, 
David C. J. Cornvelt. 


Sally and Lysbeth sat down on the dresser among the 
dandelion leaves and wept together over the faithlessness of 
men and the betrayal of love, each bewailing her own grief 
and that of the other. But at last Lysbeth vigorously dried 
her tears upon Sally’s blue and white apron and boldly an- 
nounced that she had made her plans for the future. She 
was going away. Not a day longer than necessary would 
she remain on in the house of a tyrant who had no con- 
sideration for the happiness of his children. She had written 
to her friend, M. Michel, asking him to look out for a post 
for her as a governess. Directly she heard from him she 
meant to leave the house secretly. And why shouldn’t Sally 
come with her? What possible happiness could she expect to 
find at home now that she had been so cruelly parted from 
her lover? And her father would be sure to force her to 
marry someone she didn’t love, just as he wanted to force 
Katie. Lysbeth herself had enough money to pay the jour- 
neys of both of them, and when once they had arrived it 
would be no doubt easy to find a suitable situation for Sally 
as well as herself. What a triumph it would be!—the best 
thing they had ever accomplished in their downtrodden 
lives, to revenge themselves like this upon that merciless 
Uncle Cornvelt! He would be angry? Yes undoubtedly. 
But then was he not angry at the present moment? Had he 
addressed a single kind word to Sally since discovering her 
secret? Had he not reproached Lysbeth for having led 
David into a piece of inconsiderate folly by her giddy 
coquettish ways? 

Lysbeth felt that her words were making an impression 
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upon Sally, and she continued excitedly to unfold her plan, 
heedless of difficulties. Sally, she said, had groaned quite 
long enough under the tyranny of her father and brothers. 
It behoved her at last to show that she possessed a will of 
her own. 

Sally listened with glowing eyes and cheeks aflame, just 
as she had listened to the fascinating stories with which 
Lysbeth had entertained her at night in the big double bed. 
And she too began to grow excited over this daring plan of 
freedom and independence, this prospect of a life full of 
immense possibilities such as her cousin described. To begin 
with, she would see all the fearful seductive glories of Paris, 
and then she would become a governess in a great chateau. 
And had she not read in many a novel of how a young 
count would fall in love with his sister’s governess and raise 
her to be his wife? 

But, all the same, Sally Cornvelt knew in her heart that 
when it came to the point she would never dare to take the 
awful step of running away from home. She might have 
done so with Corny, had he really been the glorious dashing 
hero she believed him to be. But with Lysbeth? Why, she 
would be filled with self reproach to think of Mother’s 
tears. And surely Father would never never forgive her as 
long as he lived. 

And then she heard Lysbeth saying: “We must start this 
evening and take the night boat for Utrecht; and go on 
the next morning by diligence to the Hague.” 


CHAPTER IX 
RESIGNATION AND REBELLION 


Susie Cornvelt sat in the window seat of the linen cham- 
ber, her wan, pock-marked face dark with the gloom which 
had lately become habitual to it, her fingers occupied with 
clipping of a cobwebby design from a piece of paper. She 
understood the art of silhouette and would cut out remark- 
able likenesses of all the family and sometimes figures of 
tramping fiddlers and coaches with wildly prancing horses. 
And Nancy would look on delightedly as they arose under 
the snipping of her deft fingers. But of late Susie had laid 
aside this sort of work as too frivolous, and would spend her 
time laboriously cutting out illustrations from the Bible. 
These she pasted upon purple or green glazed lining and 
presented to her friends and relations for their albums or as 
bookmarkers. Just lately she had given her father the most 
tasteful representation of the plagues of Job. All the frayed 
edges of Job’s tattered garments were carefully nicked out 
and one could plainly distinguish the feathers and beaks and 
combs of the hens and turkeys pecking on the dung-hill. 

Lysbeth was sitting at the further end of the room darn- 
ing stockings, and Sally, whose turn it was with the ironing, 
was bending over the ironing-board with a face full of woe. 

Outside was an abundance of spring bloom; and the 
sound of twittering sparrows and the soft cooing of doves 
floated in through the open windows. Down below between 
the borders of box and thyme Father Cornvelt was moving 
slowly step by step leaning on his stick. He had on his 
green caped coat over his dressing gown and wore a thick 
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red woollen comforter beneath his high silk cravat. The 
perpetual rasping of his cough rose above all the sweet 
sounds of springtime. Sally bit her lips together as she 
heard it, and Lysbeth, her eyes dark with secret tears, looked 
down upon the stout figure with an expression of hatred. 

All of a sudden the door of the linen chamber burst open 
and in staggered Katie, almost stumbling over her skirt in 
her haste. She was gasping, and held her hand pressed to 
her side. On seeing the three startled faces turned towards 
her she stopped short and made a movement to run out 
again, evidently having expected to find the room unoccu- 
pied. But instead of going she sank down upon the nearest 
chair upon a pile of linen that she had folded up that morn- 
ing, and laying her head down on the heavy box mangle 
began to sob. She sobbed silently, her whole body convulsed 
by grief, and was such a picture of despair and misery that 
Sally and Lysbeth suddenly felt as though their own 
woes had become comparatively insignificant. 

The three girls looked at one another in concern, instantly 
surmising the cause of Katie’s distress. This was the hour 
at which Dr. Wiseman usually came, and yesterday they had 
seen him walking in the garden with Mr. Cornvelt, appar- 
ently engaged in a serious conversation. The young man 
seemed to be over head and ears in love, although Katie had 
shown him plainly enough that she could not stand him and 
his stories about leeches and surgery. 

Presently Susie put down her paper cutting and going 
over to her sobbing sister began whispering to her tenderly. 
For notwithstanding their differences of opinion and con- 
stant squabbles, they were sincerely devoted to one another. 
Katie, usually so calm and self controlled, after a few smoth- 
ered attempts at speech burst out hysterically, wringing her 
hands: 

“Oh, whatever shall I do!” She pushed back her ringleets 
from her face and her eyes wandered staring round the 
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room. ‘Oh dear, what shall I do! I don’t want to hurt 
Father. Poor dear Father! He has had so much trouble 
about his children already. And I know it’s my duty to be 
obedient to him, for he means it all for my good. . . . But 
chI can’t . . . I can’t doit! I’d made up my mind to say 
yes when Wiseman comes presently, for I must give him my 
answer, and of course he’s counting on my saying yes. He’s 
every bit as convinced as Father that it’s only a whim of 
mine that has made me hesitate so long . . . but every 
time I see him, when he comes so close to me and talks and 
laughs so loud, and tells me about all the arms and legs he’s 
cut off, and about the bodies he’s cut to pieces, and how he’s 
cut open rabbits to see their hearts beat . . . oh, I can’t, 
can’t do it! I'd rather die—rather throw myself into the 
water!” 

“Katie! ! !’ shrieked three horrified voices altogether. 

The exclamations seemed to bring her to herself. She 
raised her head and looked wild-eyed at each of them in 
turn. Then suddenly she whispered mysteriously: 

“You don’t know what it is. Nobody but myself knows 
what it is, to have to come so close to him, to help him put 
on the leeches. Sometimes he smells of blood—blood and 
corpses—his clothes smell of it and his hands . . . his great 
big red hands!” 

Sally clapped her hands to her face. Susie made a vain 
attempt to say: “Seek consolation in prayer.” But Lysbeth 
let her darning flop to the floor, and rushing to the weeping 
girl took her by the shoulders and shook her to and fro as 
though to wake her from a dream. 

“But you mustn't marry him if you have such an aver- 
sion to him!” she burst out. “Marry! But only think, Katie! 
To marry is to be together all your lives. It is to be in sub- 
jection body and soul. You will be miserably unhappy and 
so will he. You can’t go and marry out of dutifulness, and 
sacrifice your whole life simply to oblige your father!” 
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Katie looked up with despair in her eyes. But now Susie 
advanced and throwing back her narrow shoulders, forcibly 
pushed her cousin aside. 

“Don’t listen to her,” she commanded in a fanatical tone. 
“Satan is speaking through her! Her heart lusteth after 
worldly things. She knows not that salvation of the soul 
cometh by the crucifying of the flesh. Hath not the Lord 
said that who would find his life must lose it? Hath He 
not said: ‘If thine eye offend thee pluck it out’?” 

“You see, you’re not Father’s daughter,” said Katie turn- 
ing to her cousin as if in self-defence. “It’s so long since 
you had a father that you don’t know how dreadful it is 
to be disobedient to him and to rebel against his wishes. 
And oh, you don’t know what it is to be six and twenty 
and to have so few chances left! And a girl must marry. 
Marriage is what we are meant for. If I don’t accept William 
I shall be an old maid, and that will be another burden on 
Father and he has got so many worries already.” 

It was now Sally’s turn to be indignant. ‘Don’t come 
here, Katie, to make complaints,” she exclaimed, “‘and don’t 
make out you’re marrying him to please God and to please 
Father, if you’re only doing it that you needn’t be an old 
maid. Oh, what a miserable thing it is to be born a woman! 
Not even to have a will of one’s own or to be able to arrange 
one’s own life!” 

“Oh, Sally! Just as though everyone were not an instru- 
ment in God’s hands,” protested Susie. “As if we were put 
into the world only to seek for joy and happiness! As if 
resignation and hope of dissolution were not the only things 
that can really satisfy the human heart.” She hastened to 
the window-seat, picked up her clipped paper and laid it on 
the table before Katie’s tearful eyes. 

“I was making this for you,” she said. “It’s not quite 
finished yet. But you can quite see what it’s meant for. It’s 
Jephtha’s daughter.” 
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A scornful grunt came from the corner where Lysbeth 
was sitting with her darning; but Katie looked minutely at 
the cut silhouette, deeply moved. Gradually the look of 
rebellious despair vanished from her pale face and an expres- 
sion of quiet resignation took its place. The very pose of her 
slim neck and drooping shoulders betokened humble sub- 
mission—a woman’s fairest virtue! And Lysbeth, seeing this, 
realised for the first time how compelling was the force of 
that harsh creed which, for herself, she could neither 
accept nor understand. 

Suddenly Katie gave a shudder. In the garden below, the 
gravel crunched under a quick tread and they heard the 
voice of the young doctor loudly greeting their father. 
Old Cornvelt knew that his daughters were at work up- 
stairs and a moment later he shouted up to the open window 
calling for Katie. 

“Come!” said Susie, helping her sister to rise. “Ill go 
with you.” 

Lysbeth and Sally stood at the window with beating 
hearts and watched Katie come out into the garden. She 
bent her ringletted head and offered her hand to the jaunty, 
laughing, young doctor. Then old Cornvelt raised his great 
face heavenwards and with a solemn gesture pronounced a 
blessing upen the young couple. Sally threw her arms 
around Lysbeth’s neck and sobbed as if her heart would 
break because of her own hopeless love affair, because of the 
sacrifice of poor Katie and because of a sentimental sympa- 
thy for women-kind and for all the lovelorn misery of the 
world. But Lysbeth shook herself free. Picking up the quill 
pen and the ink-pot she carried them across to the mangle 
table where the clipped paper lay. And under Susie’s pains- 
taking work she maliciously scrawled the words: 
‘On the 4th May in the year 1842 did Katie Cornvelt, 
like Jephtha’s daughter, sacrifice herself unto her father’s 
will!’ ' 
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Could it really be for the last time? Lysbeth asked her- 
self, as with beating heart and a strange quaking of the 
knees, she entered the little millinery shop in the Maarsman 
Lane. To-day she was taking the last of her flowers and 
wreaths to Madame Lebrun. And she would pocket the last 
instalment of money required for her journey to France. 
The previous week, four months after writing to M. Michel, 
she had received his answer addressed ‘to the care of Madame 
Lebrun. The old schoolmaster had found Lysbeth a place as 
governess to a family in the country. She had wisely re- 
frained from telling him that she was returning to France 
without her uncle’s permission or knowledge, and what was 
more that she intended to make the long journey without 
the escort so indispensable for a young girl. When once she 
was out of this country that she had learnt to hate so bit- 
terly, where to one of her fiery temperament all the women 
seemed stupid drudges and the men nothing but crafty 
tyrants; when once she was back again in her beloved Paris 
under the protection of her father’s friend, her steady-going 
old master, she would easily be able to put everything right. 
She would easily manage to convince M. Michel that she 
could not have acted otherwise. A Frenchman, even though 
a strict schoolmaster, would always believe in the tearful 
confession of a woman. 

A friendship based on reciprocity of interests had gradu- 
ally grown up between the milliner and the girl who came 
surreptitiously to sell her work. Madame Lebrun had known 
for a long while that Lysbeth was Mr. Cornvelt’s niece, and 
as, for some mysterious reason, she bore a grudge against the 
old wool-weaver, as she did for that matter against many at 
present highly respectable men whom she had known in the 
days of her youth, she had willingly called for the letter 
from Paris and taken charge of it. She was convinced that 
she was thereby assisting the girl in a love affair of which 
her stern old uncle was to know nothing. 
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On entering the little shop, Lysbeth at the milliner’s re- 
quest went upstairs to a small low-ceilinged room where for 
some time past she had been in the habit of helping Madame 
Lebrun to sew the flowers on to the hats and caps. This 
work was well paid, and up till now she had been able.to do 
it every week without discovery, by missing the Bible class. 

The room where her work lay ready for her was rather 
dark, so Lysbeth sat as near the window as possible, never 
dreaming that someone might chance to see her there. After 
all, why should anyone walking through the Maarsman Lane 
think of looking up to such an inconspicuous window? But 
to-day as she sat deftly arranging a garland of stocks with 
some wide green bows on a cap, and trying for the hun- 
dredth time to reckon whether the rix-dollars and shillings 
she had saved would really suffice to pay her fares by boat 
and diligence as well as the tips and meals inevitable on so 
long a journey, an unpleasant sensation came over her that 
she was not working unobserved as hitherto, but that some- 
body, somewhere, was spying on her. 

She glanced down at the almost deserted street, but none 
of the few passers-by were looking up at her window. It 
was a bleak autumn day and all the people who passed had 
their coat collars pulled up well over their ears. She con- 
centrated her thoughts on her work but a moment later she 
had a still stronger impression that sharp eyes were fixed 
upon her. She looked out once more, and this time her eyes 
fell upon the two large windows over Peters’ wool shop on 
the opposite side of the street. Behind the glittering black- 
ness of the small panes she fancied she could see a pale face 
staring at her, and, seized by a wild fear of discovery, she 
fled with her work to the little room downstairs and told 
Madame of her fright. But the milliner only laughed at her. 
Old Peters was so short-sighted that he couldn’t recognise 
anyone’s face at the shortest distance. Surely it must be the 
young lady’s conscience pricking her for doing so many 
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things unbeknown to her respected uncle. The significant 
wink which accompanied the words made the girl blush 
violently. Forgetting her fright she eagerly explained to 
Madame that she honestly was not carrying on any secret 
love affair, and that the money she earned was to help her 
to leave her uncle’s house with quite another object in view. 
She further assured her that she did not want to hear any- 
thing more about love or about men, after all she had experi- 
enced of their treachery, cowardice and inconstancy. 


The same evening after supper when her uncle and aunt 
had gone out to church Lysbeth was sitting as usual in the 
window-seat of the garden-room rubbing up the silver. 
Presently she heard a soft tap at the window. It filled her 
heart with a paralyzing sense of fear instantly succeeded by 
a wild frenzy of hope. What a long time ago it seemed, 
that hot evening when David had stood there by the win- 
dow in the spring twilight bending down so near to her that 
she could feel his silky curls against her forehead! How long 
it was since he had repeated to her those love poems which 
she, silly, inexperienced creature that she was, had taken to 
be sworn pledges of his loyalty and devotion. Ah well, David 
was far away in Utrecht now, working for his law degree 
and of course had long ago consoled himself with some other 
love episode. It must be Nicholas who had tapped on the 
window. She had seen him only a minute before going 
through the garden with his lantern to the door of the 
factory. It was too cold at this time of night to throw up 
the window, so taking the candlestick from the table she 
went and undid the stiff bolts of the outer door and with a 
brief “Good evening” was turning to go back to her place 
when she felt her sleeve seized and the sharp voice of Nich- 
olas said dictatorially: ‘I must speak to you.” 

His tone roused her opposition. “I’ve no time. I must 
clean the silver and have got to help Susie directly to make 
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the brawn,” she said curtly, turning from him with repug- 
nance. He only repeated, “I must speak to you.” And with 
another imperious gesture drew a chair from the wall and 
pushed it up to the table. Then taking the candle out of her 
hand he set it down in front of her. By its uncertain light 
she noticed that his pale face was strangely drawn, and she 
felt that he was extraordinarily agitated. Notwithstanding 
his tone of command his eyes kept shifting timidly as he 
stood before her. 

She took the chair he offered her and sat nervously play- 
ing with her mittens, her face hidden by her ringlets. 

“What are you doing every Friday in Madame Lebrun’s 
shop?” he broke out abruptly bringing his weak eyes close 
to her face. The words were alarming enough; the sense of 
personal contact even more so. She drew herself as far as 
possible away from him. 

“I know you go every week to that shop at the time of 
the Bible class. I’ve seen you there from Peter’s window!” 

Her movement of alarm did not escape him; she knew 
that; knew, too, in impotent wrath, that he was at that very 
moment glorying in his superiority, his male superiority over 
a feeble and, as he supposed, a sinful woman. 

“It’s not a bit of good your denying it,” he went on 
hectoringly. “I insist upon knowing who the lover is that 
you meet there?” 

At these words she burst into loud laughter, taking a cruel 
delight in seeing how he winced when she thus laughed. And 
then all at once she became aware of a fact that she had 
hitherto always put away from her, namely, that this ugly 
man who bragged of being a woman-hater was really in love 
with her—that he desired her just as Henry and David did, 
and that his indignation at her ‘sinfulness’ and his imperious 
demand that she should confess it, were nothing whatever 
but jealousy. Her rosy lip curled, showing her little white 
teeth. “‘As if I wanted another lover,” she said with immense 
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disdain. “As if I ever wanted to have anything more to do 
with men now that I know what miserable hypocrites and 
imposters they are!” 

The fierceness of her words left him speechless. He fidg- 
etted with the green shade on his forehead, his usual sign of 
emotion in conversation, and his weak eyes moved restlessly. 

“I warned you against David,” he protested, “but you 
mustn’t think all men are faithless and inconstant because of 
him, Lysbeth.” He laid his hand timidly on her shoulder 
and again bent closely over her. She felt his nearness to be 
quite insupportable, a danger from which she could not 
escape. She knew that words of ardent love and longing 
were trembling on his lips. And she did not want to hear 
the words, she who hated men and the love of men. And she 
knew that the words would sound quite ridiculous from his 
mouth just because he was so ugly and repulsive, such a 
deformity of a man, whom no maiden could ever love. 
So she took the only course open and told him the truth 
quickly and hurriedly hoping to check his declaration of 
love. 

“T go to Madame Lebrun’s because she gives me money for 
the flowers I make and for trimming hats. And I want the 
money to get away from here and to go back to France, for 
I am not going to accept charity from your father any 
longer. And I won’t become a cross-grained old drudge, 
like Cousin Patty. I mean to be free to earn my own living. 
I’m not meek and submissive like your sisters. P’m going 
back to Paris to get a situation.” She could see that he was 
quite flabbergasted by this avowal. He had a look of horri- 
fied incredulity mingled with consternation and drops of 
sweat stood on his brow. Again he fumbled at his green 
shade helplessly with his trembling fingers. 

There was a long pause before he could find words. And 
then nervously clutching at her sleeve as though he feared 
she would elude him, he stammered: “You mustn’t. You 
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shan’t. You don’t know what you want. What does an 
innocent woman like you know about the wickedness of 
the world? A woman can’t go through the world unpro- 
tected and unsupported. You don’t know, you can’t even 
imagine, what your lot would be, a tender, inexperienced 
girl like you, if you attempted it. To go without protection, 
and what’s more to go to that land of iniquity!” 

Again she laughed, a hard mocking laugh. “Do you really 
suppose that the people there are so much more wicked and 
sinful than elsewhere? Oh, I’ve experienced what your vir- 
tuous brother Henry is like behind that prim and proper 
face of his! I’ve more experience, Nick, than you would 
think. Dve learnt something of the wickedness of the 
world.” 

“Oh don’t go away! Stay here. I beseech you, Lysbeth. 
Stay!” 

Before she could stop him he was down on his knees 
before her, and in spite of his lack of self confidence and 
the sense of his own ugliness which always overcame him in 
the presence of any woman, he put his arms clumsily round 
her knees and buried his white, distressful face in her lap. 
“If you won’t stop in my father’s house, then marry me. I 
shan’t be a tyrant; I shan’t look down on you as so many 
men do on their wives. [’ll love, honour and serve you. You 
shall reign in my heart like a queen. Say yes, Lysbeth. Say 
that you'll give up this mad plan of yours which can only 
bring you to ruin. It’s a woman’s business to marry, and a 
man’s to be her helper and protector.” 

The girl crossed her hands on her bosom as though only 
by so doing she could refrain from stretching them out to 
the wan face raised to hers in tear-stained entreaty. For the 
picture he had so forcibly drawn was not without its attrac- 
tions—she the Sovereign Lady and he, the contemptuous 
woman-hater, at her feet! She was actually softened into 
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pity for his ugliness and began to feel something of that 
very impulse to self-sacrifice which in Sally and Katie had 
seemed to her so incomprehensible. And at the same time 
she was overwhelmed with the troubled sense of her own 
power as a woman, she who had been so humiliated and 
insulted in her love. 

But just then the candle gave a flicker, showing up in 
most disconcerting fashion his crooked shoulder and his sore 
eyes, of which for an instant she had been oblivious. And 
for one awful moment she had an intolerable vision of her- 
self as the object of his caresses, caresses to which she as his 
wife and the queen of his heart must perforce submit. And 
instantly, with a resoluteness which was a surprise even to 
herself, she said: 

“JT will never marry. I won’t put myself into subjection 
to any man. Neither to you, Nick, nor to another. Get 
up,” she commanded curtly as he was about to address her 
again, “you wouldn’t care for any of your sisters to see you 
like this, would you?” 

Aware of having made himself ridiculous, and fuming 
with a sense of humiliation, he forced himself to his feet, 
hatred rising within him at the sight of her cool composure, 
at the thought of having sacrificed his miserable pride to her 
—a false hypocrite like every other woman. 

“But you shan’t leave us, any way,” he burst out furi- 
ously. “I shall warn Father and tell him your plan!” 

“That you won’t,” she said, rising in her turn and seizing 
hold of him, while she brought her face close to his. “That 
you won’t. Or if you do, I shall despise you all my life as 
a wretched traitor.” 

But he only laughed scornfully at her vehemence. “You're 
a sly, deceitful baggage like all the rest of them.” And he 
clenched his fists in an effort to control himself and to look 
on calmly with a mocking smile while she picked up the 
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basket and the silver and, drawing her wide skirts back 
against the wall as though there were danger in any contact 
with him, she slipped out of the room. 

“She shall zot go,” he said to himself, aflame with anger. 
“She shail learn that a young girl has no will of her own. 
No, she shan’t go. Besides what a shameful example such 
rebellious behaviour would be to Sally and Katie!” He 
walked to the pier-glass, smoothed his rumpled hair and 
pulled down the shade over his eyes, thinking as he did so 
of the words he should use in making known Lysbeth’s 
guilty intentions to his father directly the latter came in 
from evening church. 

Later on Mr. Cornvelt returned home after listening to 
an edifying and inspiring discourse from his friend Professor 
Dermout; but some time before he put his key into the lock 
of the front door Marie Elizabeth Sylvain had left the house. 
She had amid a flood of angry tears related her painful inter- 
view with Nicholas to Sally whereupon the latter exclaimed: 
“Now he'll go and betray you to Father, just as he betrayed 
me!” And seized with terror at so diabolical a possibility 
and with fear of the tyrant whose wrath was bound to be 
merciless when he knew her intentions, he who always had 
the power of ordaining everyone’s lot in life, Lysbeth with 
trembling hands hurriedly packed a few necessaries into 
her canvas travelling bag. All the money she possessed she 
concealed in a little velvet bag in the bosom of her gown 
together with her mother’s miniature and David’s farewell 
letter. Then with Sally’s assistance she slipped out of the 
back door in good time to catch the night boat for Alphen 
at the Utrecht landing stage. 

Once outside, she stood still for a moment in the little 
deserted alley, her travelling bag in one hand and her big 
hat-box in the other, literally palpitating with excitement 
as she listened to Sally inside pushing back the rusty bolt. 
Then she heard her soft footsteps retreating along the gravel 
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path and the grating sound, only too familiar, of the lock 
being turned in the garden-room door. 

She hastened to the end of ‘the alley and a moment later 
found herself on the Rapenburg in the dark with the 
autumn trees rustling chill above her in the stillness of the. 
night. Now she had to pass the front of the house. It had an 
inimical look about it as it stood there silent and uncom- 
municative with shuttered windows; as though it did not 
know her, as if it had never been her home. She tried to. 
grasp the immense fact that she was free, that the most diffi- 
cult part of her flight, that of getting out of the house 
undisturbed, had been accomplished with ease, and that in 
half an hour’s time she would be on the boat and practically 
safe from all chance of pursuit. But she had no feeling of 
joy, only a strange sense of oppression as if she were walle 
ing in a dream and as if the house on which she had just 
turned her back was staring after her with closed immu-- 
table eyes. 

She walked to the end of the Rapenburg, keeping as near 
to the water’s edge as possible and out of the light of the 
lanterns suspended across the street, and struck into a quiet. 
side street leading to the distant landing stage. When once 
she was on the boat, she thought to herself, shivering under 
her shawl; when the skipper had thrust his barge pole against 
the shore and the lugubrious cry of the haulier alone broke. 
the stillness, then surely she would shake off this horrible 
forlorn feeling of anxiety and would exult in the certainty 
of her freedom, the freedom which she had been picturing 
to herself for months and months, even to its smallest de- 
tails. But to her annoyance the stupid tears would keep 
welling up in her eyes, and she could not help thinking all 
the time of the house she had left, the house she had hated 
and to which none the less her thoughts were so strangely 
and irresistibly drawn. She could not help thinking of. 
Katie too, who had always been so dear and gentle and to 
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whom she had not so much as given a farewell kiss. And of 
Sally, who had hung on her neck sobbing because her one 
wish in life was to come with her, only she lacked the cour- 
age to do so. Sally would certainly cry herself to sleep that 
night in the big bed out of sheer loneliness. And she thought 
also of her little bird which she had not been able to bring 
with her and which Sally had promised to look after. Faster 
and faster flowed the weak tears down her face, and her 
hand was not free to wipe them away. 

When, panting with haste, she reached the landing-stage, 
she observed that it must be earlier than she thought, for the 
Utrecht boat had only just laid-to, and over the gangway 
were coming the passengers from Alphen and the villages on 
the Rhine, peasants most of them, who had to be in town 
in good time for the market on the morrow. The girl felt 
anxious and irritated, reflecting that it would be quite an- 
other hour before the vessel was turned round and loaded 
up for its fresh journey. She stood slightly aside to let the 
sparse number of travellers go by. There was an oil lamp 
burning close to the place where she was standing. It lit up 
the faces of the people as they hurried out shivering from 
the shelter of the cabin into the cold autumnal night, each 
intent on his own business. 

Suddenly a great shadow fell across her, and with a shock 
of alarm which seemed to deprive her of the use of her legs, 
she heard an astonished voice exclaim: “Is that you, cousin? 
What are you doing here, Lysbeth?” 

Even before she dared look up into the face turned to- 
wards her, she knew who was speaking, who it was that laid 
his heavy hand upon her arm. By the unctuous solemnity 
of his voice she recognised her cousin Henry, prim and 
pompous as ever with his black three-cornered hat and high 
white stock. And all at once she was filled with a wild fury 
against him. It seemed to her that it was he who was the 
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prime cause of the misery she had endured at her uncle’s 
hands. How came he here like an evil spirit in her path just 
at the moment she was about to win her freedom? And then 
she remembered. How stupid she was to have chosen the 
Utrecht boat! She might have known she ran the chance of 
meeting him. For during the last few days at the Cornvelts 
she had heard it mysteriously whispered that the young 
dominie was going courting; that he was a suitor for the 
hand of Miss Dermout, the professor’s eldest daughter, and 
that as soon as the seal had been set on their betrothal he 
would be sure to come over to present his fiancée to his 
parents. 

““How did you come here? You’re surely not going on a 
journey? At this hour and unescorted?” She heard the note 
of angry authority as he put the questions, and she knew 
with paralysing certainty that no lie, no possible loophole of 
escape was to be thought of. The attack was so unexpected, 
so complete, that she would have to own herself beaten. The 
young minister looked quickly about him, apprehensive as 
usual about propriety and his good name. What a bad im- 
pression it would make should any acquaintance of his see 
him talking on this spot with a girl about to travel by the 
night boat without an escort! And with the thought came 
the instant conviction that at home nobody knew anything 
of Lysbeth’s escapade. If she were going by the boat with 
his father’s permission she would naturally be accompanied 
by one of the men of the family. 

He drew her aside till they were standing outside the light 
of the lantern. ““How did you come here?” he asked again, 
more peremptorily than before. ‘Since when has it become 
proper for a young lady to be out alone at night and at such 
an hour as this?” 

She tore her arm away. “I’m not obliged to give any 
account of myself to you, cousin,” she said with all the 
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haughtiness and composure she could muster. “You can see 
that I’m going on a journey and it’s time for me to go on 
board.” | 

He gripped her wrist more firmly still. “You’ve run 
away! You’re here on the sly, and who knows with what 
intent! It is God’s will that I should have come across you 
just in time to save you from ruin and perdition.” He made 
a grab with his other hand at her travelling bag. She held © 
her arms round it convulsively. “You come with me,” he 
commanded roughly. “Who knows how uneasy they may 
be about you at home. Only the other day my father was 
complaining about your inconsiderate and rebellious con- 
duct. Is this your gratitude for all the benefits you have 
received from him?” 

He put his hand upon her to draw her with him, but a 
fierce resistance animated her slender frame. Suddenly she 
turned upon him, raising herself on tiptoe to look closely 
into his face, and despairingly seized on the only chance of 
deliverance, the one and only thing that could give her, a 
feeble woman, power over a strong man’s tyranny. 

“If you don’t let me go . . . if you dare to coerce 
me... ! Perhaps you’ve forgotten what I once said to 
you of what I should betray if you ever dared lift so much 
as a finger to interfere with me? If you force me to go back 
with you, Pll tell it—to everybody—to your father and 
your mother and to the pious young woman you’re going to 
marry! Vil tell them exactly what happened that night in 
your room!” 

A silence followed her hoarsely whispered words, a silence 
in which she could hear him breathing hard, and the mys- 
terious swish of the water in the darkness against the side of 
the canal-boat. And then with an overwrought intensity of 
perception, as if the very safety of her body were at stake, 
she felt the grip of his hand relax, and timidly raising her 
eyes she saw that he was looking down at her with a mingled 
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expression of anguish and disdain such as she had never seen 
on a man’s face before. His piercing eyes were fixed upon 
her, dark with fury. And, as if from the depths of his being, 
he uttered the one word: “Vixen!” And she heard her own 
sinister laugh of triumph as, turning quickly, he walked 
away in the direction of the town. 

But when, a quarter of an hour later, the barge put off 
on its silent journey through the dark water and she was 
standing on the forecastle watching the lights on shore as 
they gradually receded from view, this word of haunting 
insult kept smouldering in her thoughts. And with an invol- 
untary sense of homesickness that she vainly strove to 
repress, her thoughts returned to the house she had left, to 
the parlour at night and the placid faces quietly gathered 
round the polished table under the yellow lamplight. She 
seemed actually to inhale the peculiar smell of the room, the 
smell of humanity and tobacco and peat embers; she could 
hear the click of Susie’s needle in the coarse sheeting and the 
scratching of the pen in Uncle Cornvelt’s hand. How did 
that verse begin that he had given her the day she arrived? 
“Conscience? . . .” No, she had no regret. She must attain 
her freedom. She could not remain meekly in subjection all 
her life like her cousins. As she had said to Nicholas, she 
simply couldn’t and wouldn’t become a despised household 
drudge like Cousin Patty. And yet she was painfully ob- 
sessed by that picture of the sheltered home and the quiet 
circle round the table; while before her in the darkness 
loomed the hostility of the wide wide world, with never a 
protecting shoulder where she might rest her head, never a 
pair of strong arms ready to fold her in a sure embrace. 

She was free—yes, free! But forlorn and comfortless, and. 
her heart was faint within her. 
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THE REBEL GENERATION 


PART II (1872) 





CHAPTER X 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. Sarah Berkhout stood in front of the big pier glass 
in her drawing-room, an imposing affair decorated with gilt 
foliage, and raised herself on tip-toes to get as good a sight 
as possible of her new costume of ‘Bismarck Sombre.’ The 
chimney piece was a high one. This was always a thorn in 
Mrs. Berkhout’s side when she contrasted it with the up-to- 
date furnishing of the rest of the apartment. It was espe- 
cially so at the present moment, because, being short and 
fat, she could only see in the mirror the upper part of her 
costume. This consisted of a neat tightly-fitting bodice 
adorned with four rows of glass buttons; it had wide open 
sleeves with a series of frills, and the quilled ruching in the 
modest opening at the neck was held in place by a hair 
brooch inherited from her mother. But turn how she might 
she could not bring her voluminous flounced skirt and her 
big ‘tournure’ into the field of vision. Stretching down her 
hands she felt at the large protuberance sticking out behind 
her, and wrinkled up her smooth forehead. It was all very 
well for Cattie, her eldest daughter, whose skilful needle 
had produced this intricate article of dress to assure her that 
these ‘tournures’ were the fashion, and that in the Hague 
and at Court they were worn a great deal bigger than this. 
In respectable slow-going Leyden one couldn’t be too cau- 
tious in the choice of one’s clothes. 

Mrs. Sally knew that directly she went out walking in 
the town a number of her acquaintances would see her new 
skirt and would make their criticisms on the size of her 
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‘tournure’. She knew moreover that she and her daughters 
had the reputation of dressing beyond their means, and, 
what was more, that every new article of dress inevitably 
led to an unpleasant interview with her husband, Major 
Berkhout, a retired officer living on his pension. Major Berk- 
hout’s spouse gave a sigh, and a dimness veiled the almost 
childlike eagerness of her clear brown eyes, as she turned 
her gaze from the gratifying picture in the mirror to the 
threadbare carpet and the worn-out velvet upholstery. It 
‘was no small matter in these hard times to have to find hus- 
bands for four grown-up daughters and to give them the 
most favourable chance possible of making good marriages. 
Cassie and Cattie were clever, to be sure, at making their 
own clothes, but the buying of those innumerable yards of 
material, silk and lace, alone cost an infinite amount more 
in pin-money than her husband could place at the disposal 
of his crowd of womenfolk. 

Again Mrs. Berkhout sighed, and began to pull a pair of 
tight kid gloves over her fat fingers. It was so nice to be 
just a bit well dressed, not to come behind her rich relations 
in that one respect at all events. And it was so nice too, for 
a staid lady of fifty to be able now and then to do some- 
thing that she knew to be wrong. Extraordinary how one 
always remained a child in some things! Perhaps that was 
partly because she had for years been living in the house 
where she had spent her youth, it having been bought by 
Berkhout at a low figure after the death of her mother 
in °67. 

Anyway, whenever Sarah Berkhout wore a new dress of 
which the stuff was not yet paid for, or went out at an hour 
when she ought to have been looking after the servants, she 
always felt thrilled with the same pleasurable excitement as 
when in her childhood she had ventured on disobeying the 
strict orders of her parents. And whenever she put aside her 
daily worries and went out like this on a fine sunny day for 
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a walk and saw her well-dressed little figure reflected in the 
window panes of the solemn houses on the Rapenburg, she 
still had the same vague feeling she used to have when a girl 
of eighteen, of something splendid about to happen. Life 
seemed full of grandeur and fascination and romance. It 
was all a mistake; she was not really the wife of that poor 
drivelling old Berkhout; she was destined for some great, 
some superb adventure. 

She set her little flat hat on her handsome, blond coiffure 
—she was naively confident that no one seeing her young, 
fresh complexion would for the moment suspect that she 
dyed her hair—and with a last critical gaze at the mirror 
gathered up the train of her dress with artistic precision with 
one hand and with the other opened the front door. 

At the same moment a little girlish figure came whisking 
nimbly up the stone steps. “Oh how do you do, Aunt 
Sarah? Are the girls upstairs? May Betsy or Cattie come 
with us to the Literary Institute to-night? We’ve got two 
extra tickets because the speaker is staying with papa and 
mama. Cattie says that Uncle’s no longer a member this 
year, and she thought it such a pity not to be able to hear 
Mr. Beets.” 

As she spoke Clara Cornvelt stood back politely to let her 
aunt pass. The latter was wondering to herself: Did the 
child see my cheeks flush? Why need Cattie have blabbed 
out to David’s daughter that we are no longer members of 
the Institute? She glanced at the slight fair-haired girl in 
her expensive costume of blue velvet trimmed with fur, and 
a twinge of angry jealousy went through her. So David and 
his wife had again got the speaker for the Institute as their 
guest, and this time it was the famous Dominie Beets. And 
they would give another supper at their lovely big house 
after the address, and again she and Berkhout would not be 
invited to it. In a trice Sarah’s pleasant cheerful mood was 
over. She felt herself snubbed, and her heart overflowed 
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with bitter jealousy. ““You’d better go up and ask the girls 
yourself,” she said brusquely to her niece as she went down 
the steps and opened her parasol against the scorching March 
sun. She felt Clara’s eyes at her back and knew that Clara’s 
attention was fixed upon her wide flounces and the draping 
of her ‘Bismarck Sombre,’ but she had no longer any pride 
or satisfaction in the knowledge. The girl would go home 
directly and tell her mother that Aunt Sal had got on 
another new dress and she could imagine how her sister-in- 
aw Alice would screw up her thin lips and laugh satirically. 

“Oh dear!” she thought to herself despairingly. “If I had 
only had the courage to run away years ago with Lysbeth! 
What a chance it was! I might have made a capital mar- 
riage and have seen and done all kinds of things instead of 
sitting fretting my life out here in this little hole married 
to an old dotard who hasn’t even enough money to live up 
to his position.” And her ever-ready imagination pictured 
her return from abroad as a dignified and important dow- 
ager with an immense fortune, the envy and admiration of 
all her relations and friends. What brilliant entertainments 
she would have given! What splendid marriages she would 
have provided for her daughters! 

She was startled from her reverie, as the baker at the cor- 
ner who was standing taking an airing under the awning of 
his shop greeted her respectfullly. She had not paid his last 
month’s bill, having laid out the money upon a new jardi- 
niére of twisted ironwork, just like the one she had admired 
at the Wisemans’. And this month she did not see any 
chance of making up the arrears. . . . 


However, by the time she had reached her sister’s house 
on the Hoogewoerd and was pulling the bell, she had for- 
gotten her worries. The grey pavement was flooded with 
spring sunshine, and as it was the hour for all the ladies to 
be out walking Sally had seen a number of critical glances 
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admiringly fixed upon her new barége. She held up her 
train a trifle higher and her thoughts once more pleasantly 
turned on the trivial interests of her circumscribed life. 
How Mrs. Immerzeel had bowed first, although she was the 
wife of a Colonel; what Katie would say to the fact of Louis 
Cornvelt, David’s only son, having again put off the date of 
his examination. Then she critically took stock of the door- 
step on which she was standing. Katie had earned herself a 
name for being the tidiest housewife in Leyden. Although 
the doctor’s consulting hour could scarcely be over, the door- 
steps had already been scoured to a spotless cleanliness and 
the bell knob shone as if no hand had been laid upon it all 
day. A charwoman was on her knees in the vestibule swab- 
bing the floor, and in the passage stood all the chairs from 
the waiting-room, which was thoroughly ‘done out’ every 
afternoon after the doctor’s consulting hour. 

Katie herself stood supervising the work, a quiet pale 
faced woman wearing a little cap of black lace over her 
white hair. She greeted her sister rather wearily with a 
nervous smile. By the side of Sally, so plump and blooming 
and active, she looked like an old woman. 

The two ladies entered the front parlour on the left look- 
ing on to the street, where the dim half light was grateful 
after the bright sunshine without. The room, a large and 
lofty one, had an air of luxurious respectability which always 
impressed Sally afresh each time she entered it. All the fur- 
niture had in the course of years been covered by Katie with 
cross-stitch work. The armchairs, the sofa, the cushions in 
the window seat and the stools all bore traces of her indus- 
trious fingers. And as the oldest chair covers always began 
to show slits before the newest were ready, her work, like 
that of Penelope, never came to an end. 

Lisa, the Wisemans’ youngest daughter, was sitting with 
a book in the deep window seat. As the two sisters seated 
themselves in the armchairs on either side of the window the 
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girl rose, pushed footstools under their feet and fetched from 
the cupboard a tray with glasses and a decanter of Madeira. 

“You’ve interrupted Ma in an important bit of work,” 
she said to her aunt with a laugh. “A scabby peasant came 
in to consult Father, and she was just seeing that the maids 
thoroughly cleaned up the place after him.” 

Her mother with a heightened colour took some work out 
of her work table ané hunted among her skeins for a strand 
of wool. 

“Your Mama is perfectly right,” said Sarah Berkhout. For 
although in her heart she thought Katie frightfully overdid 
the scouring and cleaning of her house, she considered the 
girl’s tone highly unbecoming. 

“In a doctor’s house one can’t be so particular as all that,” 
said the doctor’s daughter with a pout of her red, wilful 
mouth. She was a pretty girl, big and buxom, and looked 
older than her twenty years. She had her mother’s refine- 
ment of feature combined with the vitality of her father 
and wore her profusion of brown hair cut far back on the 
forehead. There was a bold, almost defiant, expression in 
her grey eyes. Although on the whole she had the civil man- 
ners of a well-bred young damsel, there was constantly a 
touch of superciliousness and mockery in her voice; and her 
choice of words made her mother’s sisters and friends shake 
their heads, convinced that the young woman was spoilt by 
her father and secretly feared by her mother. After Mrs. 
Wiseman in her soft drawling voice had discussed the 
approaching confinement of Constance, the eldest girl, now 
in India, and had enlarged upon the charms of little Doro- 
thy, her second daughter’s child, Lisa suddenly made her- 
self mistress of the conversation. 

“Aunt,” she said, “do just tell me? Which of the girls is 
going to the Literary Institute to-night? Do you know 
there’s going to be an awfully interesting lecture? Mr. 
Beets is to speak on the “Emancipation of Women’ so it 
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won’t do for Betsy and Cattie. But is it true that you and 
Uncle have given up being members? I shall be so sorry if 
you have. The Institute just’now is so good, and it’s quite 
the nicest form of entertainment we girls get the whole 
winter.” 

“I consider it entirely unfitting that Cattie and Betsy 
should go,” replied Aunt Sally with a dignified avoidance of 
ticklish questions. ‘“‘There’s more talk and more writing 
than enough nowadays on tiresome subjects of this kind. 
And the less you young girls hear of them the better.” 

“But,” hurriedly interposed her sister, “I think—Wise- 
man and I think, that it would be a very good thing for 
Lisa and some of the other girls to go. Dominie Beets has 
the gift, if anybody has, of showing our daughters what 
true feminine duties consist in.” 

“And a good thing too,” replied Sarah, for the satirical 
curl of Lisa’s lip did not escape her, though Mrs. Wiseman, 
bent over her embroidery, noticed nothing. “And a good 
thing too! Haven’t you girls nowadays a much nicer and 
pleasanter life than ever we had? Do you suppose, Lisa, that 
we in our young days, your mother and I, were ever able to 
sit down on a week-day with a book? When I was as old as 
you are I had never been further than to the Hague on the 
canal-boat; while you have been with your parents for a 
trip on the Rhine, and your Uncle David even took his 
Clara with him to Brussels! When we were young we had 
household jobs and duties all day long. All the same, I don’t 
know what you say, Kate, but it certainly seems to me that 
we were happier and more contented than our daughters 
are now.” 

Lisa Wiseman raised her delicate eyebrows and slowly 
smoothed back her heavy masses of hair. “P’raps you’re 
right,” she said thoughtfully, her eyes taking on an expres- 
sion of dreamy melancholy. “Perhaps it was much happier 
to have jobs and duties all day long as you and Ma used to 
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have, than to be like us with so much time on our hands 
that we don’t know what to do with it.” 

Again a quick blush overspread Kate Wiseman’s face. 
““There’s always enough work for a daughter in her mother’s 
house,” she said, “though fortunately it is no longer the 
coarse kind of work which we had to do. There’s always the 
mending to look after and sewing and embroidery. Why 
don’t you ever try, for instance, to make your own clothes 
as nicely as Cassie and Cattie do?” 

“Why should I, when father gives me enough money to 
pay a sewing woman?” retorted Lisa with an irritated shrug 
of the shoulders. Then immediately perceiving that her 
words must be painful to Aunt Sarah she added with a 
laugh: “Besides, I shouldn’t be able to do it at all properly, 
Aunt Sal. Pm a horrible duffer with my needle. The only 
things I am handy with are lint and bandages. If only I 
was a boy. If only I was in William’s place and he in mine, 
then I’'d be a doctor. I know I should make a good doctor. 
And I’d become father’s partner, and later on I’d succeed 
him in the practice just as he succeeded his father and his 
father his. For five generations altogether the Wisemans 
have been doctors and surgeons. But that muff William is 
moving heaven and earth not to have to study. He wants to 
be an artist!” 

Meanwhile her mother had risen to refill the glasses and 
to hand the biscuits from the silver biscuit box, and was 
standing by the table rubbing the glasses with a fine linen 
cloth. She instantly took the part of her only son. ‘William 
has no taste for the medical profession. He has an aversion 
to blood and sick people and ghastly things like that. He 
himself is the best judge, and he knows that he never would 
make a good doctor.” 

“That’s what makes it all the more odious that I’m only a 
girl,’ her daughter broke out passionately, “and that I’m 
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condemned to spend my life washing dishes and dusting, and 
later on keeping the children clean.” 

“Now that’s enough, Lisa,” commanded her mother with 
sudden authority. “You know that your father and I don’t 
choose to listen to such remarks. God ordained that you 
should come into the world as a weak woman; and if it is 
God’s will you'll marry and have children, the highest thing 
for which we women are ordained.’ I really can’t under- 
stand the sort of spirit that has come over all you girls 
lately. There are Cattie and Cassie and you yourself, and 
even little Clara Cornvelt, all of you openly complaining 
that you are ‘only girls.’ It’s because you read all kinds of 
books that girls should have nothing to do with. That’s 
what makes you find your womanly duties irksome and 
monotonous.” 

Meanwhile, Sarah sipped her Madeira with enjoyment. 
The conversation between mother and daughter had quite 
ceased to interest her. She was naturally accustomed to 
hearing the same kind of foolish theories expressed now and 
then by her own children. But she considered it a down- 
right mistake to take so much notice of it as her sister was 
doing. Directly a lover appeared on the scene all these silly 
ideas would come to an end of themselves. Had not Sophia, 
her eldest girl, cherished the plan of going to be trained as 
a schoolmistress directly she was of age. And now that she 
was engaged she had no thoughts for anything but her 
trousseau and her furniture, and she wouldn’t dare so much 
as mention this blue-stocking nonsense to Everard Immer- 
zeel. Here Sarah turned her attention to the costly silver 
tray that Katie had set before her on the table. She would 
bet anything it was a new one. It must really be delightful 
to be always able to buy pretty things as her sister did, with- 
out having to worry about that wretched question of 
money; to have a rich husband who was only too ready to 
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see his wife well-dressed and adorned with expensive jew- 
ellery, a husband who understood what was due to a woman. 
Sarah had never been able to understand why Katie had in 
old days been so fiercely set against marrying the promising 
young doctor. When a girl was once approaching thirty she 
must take whom she could get. Anything was better than 
the chance of becoming an old maid and being dependent 
on your male relations. She herself had reasoned things out 
thus, when, years after her adventure with Corny van 
Doeveren when she seemed pretty well on the way to becom- 
ing a sour spinster Captain Berkhout had made her an offer 
of marriage. He was neither smart nor attractive, but in the 
course of his courtship he gave her to understand more than 
once that he was by no means impecunious. Only after she 
had been married for a year or two did she discover that he 
had lost a great part of his capital by unfortunate specula- 
tion, and imagined Widow Cornvelt with her big, stately 
house to be a rich woman. 

Sally had entered upon matrimony without many illu- 
sions but the reality of it had nevertheless come far below 
her expectations. Of course, like every woman, she had 
found a pleasure in having children of her own, especially 
when they were still small and did not cost so much money. 
Berkhout however had neither expected nor wished for any 
descendants. He was quite too old to accustom himself to 
the romping of boisterous children and his stingy nature had 
from the first fumed over all the mouths he had to feed and 
the bodies he had to clothe out of his small pension. In the 
family circle, to the young and active mother and the five 
daughters, he was more like a grandfather than a father. 

Sarah declined the second glass of Madeira which her 
sister offered her, and was beginning to consider whether it 
were not time for her to go, for she had forgotten to give 
out the butter and lard for dinner, when all at once she saw 
the doetor’s carriage stop before the house. 
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“There’s father!” cried Lisa delighted, and sprang up to 
go to meet him. Mrs. Wiseman had again taken up her 
worsted work, but her attention was noticeably fixed upon 
the sounds in the passage, the man’s great rough voice and 
the laughing chatter of the girl. 

William Wiseman at sixty was remarkably like what he’d 
been when, as a newly fledged doctor, he had attended old 
Cornvelt in his illness and had wooed old Cornvelt’s pretty 
daughter and had made her jump nearly out of her skin for 
fright with his leeches. He had the same red good-tempered 
face, the same bustling angularity of gesture. His hair still 
stood on end in a thick bush on the top of his head, though 
it was now of a yellowish grey instead of a flaxen yellow. 
Being a violent opponent of the modern folly of using a 
tooth-brush he took every opportunity of parading his 
splendidly strong white teeth. He went about his pretty 
well-appointed house, as he had always done, in a coat cov- 
ered with stains, and wore old-fashioned stick-up collars 
about his ears, higher on one side than the other and on both 
sides far from clean. And whenever he came in, Katie, in 
silent resignation, would be conscious of an indefinite atmos- 
phere of sickness and sick people. 

“Well Sarah, wife of Abraham!” he said boisterously, 
addressing his plump, sociable sister-in-law, with whom he 
was on familiar footing, “Well, Sarah, have you come to 
persuade my wife that in this fine weather she oughtn’t to 
stop indoors all day long? I’d lay anything that she’s been 
doing out the room again or having a general house clean- 
ing. Oughtn’t she to be ashamed of herself for looking so 
white with you in such blooming health? Fresh air, a good 
glass of wine and an occasional purge are the best medi- 
cines.” He raised the Madeira to his lips with a rather shaky 
hand, refilled his glass and scrabbled with his thick fat fin- 
gers in the biscuit box. His wife just looked up and then 
bent her eyes again upon her work. 
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“Now what do you think?” he continued noisily with a 
wink at his daughter who had resumed her place in the win- 
dow. ‘“‘Here’s Katie going to have supper to-night with an 
old flame of hers, the famous Dominie Beets. He dedicated 
a love poem to her once in his student day. Of course, she’s 
never dared show it to me, her lawful husband. And I 
should never have known anything about it unless Brother 
David had told his Clara and she had betrayed the secret 
to Lisa here. It’s going to be a remarkable meeting presently 
between these two!” 

“For shame, Wiseman,” said his wife, reddening with 
indignation. But the doctor burst with laughter like a 
naughty boy, and crammed his mouth again full of biscuits. 

“Are you going too?” he asked his sister-in-law, not 
noticing that she was less responsive than usual to his face- 
tiousness, and he only realised what a double faux pas he 
had committed when she retorted rather sharply: “No, 
we've not been invited. Apparently we are not grand enough 
or rich enough for David’s fine acquaintances.” 

“We are invited because Wiseman is one of the old mem- 
bers of the committee,” interposed Mrs. Wiseman with an 
effort to smooth things over. “Alice told me that all the 
invitations are official and that she can’t get more than six- 
teen people into her dining-room.” 

But Sarah had risen hurriedly. Again she had that over- 
whelming feeling of angry jealousy which seemed to infect 
and embitter everything and deprive her of all pleasure in 
life. To-morrow all Leyden would know that she had not 
been invited to the party in honour of Nicholas Beets. To- 
morrow all her acquaintances would either be condoling 
with her or laughing at her. 

“If I had my way,” growled the doctor with his mouth 
full, “we wouldn’t put in an appearance, either, at this pup- 
pet show.” 

But Lisa exclaimed indignantly: “It’s no use, Pa, you 
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know quite well you’re rather anxious to make the acquain- 
tance if Mr. Beets. And you’ve promised to ask him if he’ll 
write something in my album.” 

“Well if you’re going home, Sal, I may as well take you in 
the carriage,” said Wiseman with a good-natured attempt 
to make up for his tactlessness. “Lisa, my girl, look sharp. 
Slip on your bernous and put on your hat. I want you to 
come with me to Zoeterwou. There’s a peasant there with 
gangrene and I’ve got tocut. .. .” 

“Wiseman!” His wife threw down her work with a vio- 
lent movement which contrasted oddly with her usual calm 
self-control. “You can’t have Lisa. I especially want Lisa 
at home. She’s got to sew some new bows on to her dress for 
to-night. What you want her to do is not proper work for 
a girl. A girl belongs to her mother at home. She oughtn’t 
to have any knowledge of such dismal things as wounds and 
sick people!” 

Lisa however was already out of the room, and her voice 
could be heard singing in a loud, clear soprano as she flew 
upstairs. The doctor, avoiding his wife’s angry glance, 
poured himself out another glass of Madeira which he tossed 
off at a gulp. Then he drew his sister-in-law into the dis- 
cussion. 

“Isn’t it by far the best thing for a girl before she marries 
to get to know about illness and wounds? At all events it 
saves her from standing by incapable if her husband comes 
to grief, or falling in a faint if she sees a bleeding cut. What 
do you say, Sal? Isn’t it sheer folly for Kate to set herself 
against it like this?” 

“Kate herself was always so frightened of blood,” said her 
sister soothingly, with a glance at the agitation in the pale 
face before her. “But really I can’t see much harm in it 
myself. Lisa was just complaining of feeling bored and 
wanting employment, and was saying she’d like to be a doc- 
tor if she were a boy.” 
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““That’s just why,” remarked Katie, who had resumed her 
place by the window and was bending again over her work 
as though ashamed of her violent outburst. “Wiseman 
naturally must know best; he is master in the house. But I 
myself don’t see any good in it, rather a danger, and a much 
greater danger than any of you think!” 

When the carriage, with the doctor and Sally on the back 
seat and Lisa on the small one in front, had rattled off down 
the cobbled street, Kate Wiseman laid down her work. 

With the timid, hurried movements of one who is doing 
something forbidden, she produced a duster, and began to 
rub up the backs of the chairs and to clean carefully all the 
places which the doctor had touched with his fat red fin- 
gers. Then she went with the biscuit box in which he had 
scrabbled, to the burning hearth, and let all the biscuits drop 
into the heart of the fire, watching them as they scorched 
and shrivelled with a curious smile upon her usually gentle 
face. She then rang for a dustpan and brush and stood over 
the housemaid while the latter brushed the carpet carefully 
and thoroughly from the door up to the table by the 
window. 


As Sarah Berkhout, alighting from the doctor’s carriage, 
mounted the stone steps to her door, she saw her husband 
approaching on the other side of the Rapenburg. He was 
walking along, bent and shuffling, and what struck her 
even more than the appealing helplessness of his movements 
was the uncared-for appearance of his threadbare, ill-fitting 
uniform and the worn melancholy of his thin face with its 
toothless mouth and lack-lustre eyes. ““How old he is!” she 
thought bitterly. ““He might be my father!” For she had 
at that moment caught sight of her own figure reflected in 
the panes of the drawing-room window, her face rosy and 
animated after the doctor’s jokes in the carriage, and all her 
movements as quick and alert as those of a young girl. 
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He did not notice her until he was coming up the steps 
leaning on his stick. “Where have you been?” he asked, 
suspicious as usual. “There’s been a smell of something 
scorching all the morning and the servants have been hang- 
ing out of the windows carrying on with the gardener next 
door instead of doing their work. How can a woman man- 
age her house properly if she’s gadding about all the morn- 
ing?” He fumblingly drew out his bunch of keys and 
unlocked the door. She made no answer to his tirade. One 
of the lessons she had learnt in her youth and had always 
acted upon in her married life was that a good wife never 
contradicts her husband except in her thoughts. She passed 
quickly on in front of him and went into the drawing- 
room with the red damask furniture, where she took off 
her hat. 

“A box has just arrived by the Amsterdam boat,” he 
began again in his nagging querulous tone. ““The girls nearly 
killed themselves carrying it upstairs. What may it be, I 
should like to know? You’ve surely not been buying any 
more things that we can’t pay for? But I don’t know what > 
a box from Sinkel’s in Amsterdam can be unless it’s some 
purchase you’ve made?” 

A guilty blush rose to Sally’s cheeks, and she bent over 
her flower table, the new one of twisted iron work which 
she had paid for with the baker’s money. What bad luck 
that Berkhout should have happened to see the box arrive! 
And if he only knew what she had bought, and for so much 
money, and on credit, too! 

“David and Alice are giving a supper party to-night,” 
she said with an attempt to divert his attention. “It’s in 
honour of Dominie Beets. He’s reading a paper to-night at 
the Literary Institute. And again they’ve not asked us; but 
Katie and Wiseman are going.” 

*That’s a blessing,”’ observed Berkhout. He was standing 
in the doorway, still with his threadbare old overcoat on. 
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“If we were invited you and the girls would want some 
new clothes again. More new frocks, though you’ve got 
wardrobefuls hanging up! And what’s more, I should have 
to pay for a fly if it rained.” 

Sarah bit her lips angrily. “What a man!” she thought, 
as she had thought hundreds of times after those harsh 
remarks of his, which always left her entirely unmoved. 
“What a man to be married to! If only I’d run away with 
Lysbeth, what a much better life I should have had!” And 
then, in accordance with those ideas of womanly duty im- 
pressed upon her from her childhood, she civilly helped him 
off with his overcoat, hung it up on the peg and placed his 
smoking cap on his sparse grey locks. 

There was an extraordinary whirring noise going on in 
the girls’ room as Sarah entered it a moment later, puffing 
and blowing from her quick ascent of stairs. The big work- 
table in the middle was deserted, and the girls stood in the 
window leaning over Cassie who was busy with a curiously 
shaped object from which she was producing the odd noise 
by a rapid motion of her right arm. 

“Oh, Ma! Come here quick! It’s come! The sewing 
machine! It’s like magic. It’s really incredible,” shouted 
Sophia, the eldest girl, excitedly, while cries of wild delight 
came from them all as Cassie suddenly stopped turning and 
triumphantly held up a lemon-coloured flounce a yard long. 

Their mother tripped quickly across the room and bent in 
her turn over the strange apparatus that seemed to possess 
a mysterious life of its own within the dark intricacies of 
wheels and cogs. 

Cassie’s hand again began turning. At the other end of 
the machine a needle danced to and fro, and all along an- 
other lemon-coloured flounce stitches took shape with such 
furious rapidity that one could scarcely follow their course. 
Sarah held her breath. Yes, it was really and truly a miracle! 
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She had not at first been much inclined to believe Cattie’s 
excited accounts of the wonders of the sewing machine, and 
it had required much persuasion on the part of the girls 
before she had ventured to order one from Amsterdam. And 
if it had not been for Cassie’s eloquence in pointing out how 
much work it would save and how positively indispensable 
it Was in view of Sophia’s trousseau she would be hesitating 
still, And now! she gazed enraptured at the expensive ma- 
chine quite oblivious of the fact that it was still unpaid for, 
and that only just now on her way upstairs she had been 
asking herself desperately where she was to get the money 
for it. She was filled with delight like a child with a new 
plaything, thinking how jealous all her acquaintances and 
all the girls’ friends would be, and how they would all keep 
coming to look at the novelty and how everybody in Ley- 
den would be talking about it and saying: ““They’ve got a 
sewing machine at the Berkhouts’!”? And she nodded 
approvingly when Cattie said: “Now we can make our 
dresses with five and thirty flounces, just like the one the 
Queen wore at the Court ball, and like the one illustrated in 
the ‘Gracieuse’ for last week! Sophy can have her sheets 
made with trimming and insertion now, just like Agatha 
Wiseman had on her Brussels trousseau.” 

“And if we get still poorer than we are now,” added 
Cassie with a touch of sarcasm, “well, we can go out sewing 
with the machine and earn our living!” 

The mother glanced quickly at her Cornvelt niece who 
was sitting in the window seat opposite Betsy, her youngest 
girl. Why would Cass never understand when to speak and 
when to keep silent? But Clara Cornvelt only let one of the 
yellow flounces slide through her fingers, and said thought- 
fully with a dreamy smile: “What a lot of time we shall 
have for other things now that the machine can get through 
the sewing for us so quickly! What a lot of time we shall 
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have for reading! And we shall be able to think about ever 
so many things now that we haven’t always to be busy with 
our dresses and our underclothes.” 

Mrs. Sarah frowned. The dispute between her sister Wise- 
man and pretty, headstrong Lisa returned to her mind. 
Katie was right. It was the reading of all kinds of learned 
books not suitable for girls that had given Lisa an antipathy 
to womanly duties. Was that spoilt girl of David’s going to 
do the same thing? And then with annoyance she heard her 
own daughter Betsy, a child who was still at school, reply: 
“Yes, when one thinks that women have always done all 
their sewing by hand for ages and ages, and that it was 
always considered the proper thing for a woman to have 
her hands occupied with needlework. And now all of a 
sudden a machine has been invented that sets our hands 
free!” 

Cattie had stopped the whirring wheel. Her sharp-fea- 
tured face with its high set colour became suddenly thought- 
ful. “But after all it’s not by accident,” she said, “that the 
sewing machine has been found out just now. Louis Corn- 
velt explained to me only the other day that things of this 
kind are never accidental as we think. They’re evolved. 
That means they arise from circumstances. Up till now 
women have always been contented with that needlework 
of theirs. They didn’t know any better. They supposed it 
was quite all right for men to learn to use their brains and 
for women only to use their hands. The sewing machine 
has been discovered because the time is ripe for it!” 

Sophy and Cassie looked at one another and burst out 
laughing. “The weapon of our redemption from slavery!” 
shouted Cass, wildly exuberant. “And as Cattie is so thick 
with your brother, Clara, we shall all of us be well posted 
up in emancipation!” 

Mrs. Berkhout joined in the laugh, glad that the girls 
themselves should turn the subject into ridicule. For it 
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always made her feel uncomfortable when her daughters, 
who were still scarcely more than children in her eyes, spoke 
so strangely about things which ought not to enter into 
girls’ heads at all. When, for instance, she saw her little Betsy 
reading books about antediluvian animals and all kinds of 
horrors, or heard Cattie hold forth like a sententious old 
schoolmistress. If only Cattie would be a little more like 
other people and not always running about advertising her 
silly ideas, she’d have made a good marriage long ago. There 
was nothing that made men, shy off so much as a girl who 
gave herself out as emancipated. 

“Ma? I’m going to-night with Everard to the Institute,” 
announced Sophia, as though it were the most ordinary 
thing in the world that she should go to a lecture with her 
lover as sole chaperon. Mrs. Berkhout, convinced though 
she was of having moved more with the times than had most 
women of her date, somehow could never accommodate her- 
self to modern ideas without feeling shocked. Alas, the girls 
of the present day were far from being the tractable, sub- 
missive creatures girls were in her young days. However, 
Everard Immerzeel was propriety personified, though it was 
unfortunate that a promising lieutenant who came of a 
respectable family should be so totally lacking in means. 

Sarah walked to the window and looked out over the gar- 
den where the shrubs were just showing the first spring 
green. The room now called “The girls’ room’ was the same 
in which she and her sisters used to do their washing and 
ironing. It was in this room that she once wept despairingly 
over her forbidden love for young van Doeveren and had 
planned out with Lysbeth the scheme for an elopement 
which cowardly Corny refused to have anything to do with. 
She had never forgiven him for that, though she could now 
thank heaven she had been spared the folly of such a step. 
She had certainly drawn no prize by marrying Berkhout. 
But Berkhout was at least a gentleman and in position every 
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bit as good as her brother David or her brother-in-law 
Wiseman. Whereas, van Doeveren, prosperous weaver 
though he was, had remained very middle-class, and his 
wife was not considered to be of their ‘monde’ at all. But 
nevertheless, her secret detestation of all that men stood for 
dated from those days when she had first experienced the 
bitter truth that the lords of creation whom she had been 
taught to look up to with humble respect, were by no means 
all flery and dauntless heroes, and that a ‘weak’? woman had 
more courage than a strong man when it came to standing 
in the breach for the sake of her love. 

Sarah Berkhout, still young and active for all her fifty 
years, suddenly felt old as she gazed from the upstairs win- 
dow of her old room down upon the garden door, beyond 
which two and thirty years before she had experienced her 
first and only love affair. Again it came over her that her 
lot in life had been a very poor one, and she felt jealous and 
depressed as she listened to her girls eagerly chattering and 
discussing their plans, four young things for whom life 
had scarcely begun, life that to them was so infinitely more 
joyous and amusing than it had ever been to herself and her 
sisters. And yet for all that there was an unrest about the 
girls of to-day, a hankering after more freedom, more 
knowledge. And in the most incomprehensible way they 
still complained of the emptiness and the inadequacy of 
their existence. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LECTURE AT THE INSTITUTE 


Every seat in the Institute was occupied that evening. 
Nicholas Beets was both famous as a poet and beloved as a 
parson, and people came thronging to hear him in spite of 
the rain, which towards evening had begun to fall heavily. 
All the flys and cabs the town could muster plied to and 
fro between the genteel residences in the Breestraat and the 
Rapenburg, conveying all the beau monde of Leyden. 

Dominie Beets had dined en famille at the house of his 
old friend and fellow-student Professor David Cornvelt. 
The sumptuous banquet to which all the élite of the city 
was invited would not take place until the conclusion of 
the lecture. 

Alice Cornvelt had drawn up the list of guests, and 
David, after the experience of a good twenty years of mar- 
ried life, had thought it wise not to alter her arrangements. 
He was sorry for his sister of course, but he, too, felt that 
old Berkhout in his dilapidated uniform was not a show 
relation one could very well produce at a smart party. 
Besides, Alice couldn’t stand Sally, and it was just as well 
not to excite her uncertain temper on a day like this. Pro- 
fessor Cornvelt had every reason to be satisfied with the 
mistress of his house that evening. Alice might be irritable 
and domineering, but she was an excellent hostess, and their 
illustrious guest had shown full appreciation of the light 
but recherché repast that she had provided. The professor 
as he sat there in the social intimacy of his own dinner table, 
with his agreeable and imposing wife, his pretty daughter 
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and his good-looking, if perhaps rather too silent, son, had 
a feeling of exultation that was not frequent with him, the 
exultation of a man with whom life is going well. Here he 
was, rich and well known and highly esteemed, one of the 
chief people in the town: He who had started his career as 
an impoverished attorney! And he warmly assented to the 
short toast proposed by his old friend in honour of the 
mistress of the house, to whom, under God’s blessing, said 
Mr. Beets, the prosperity of this dear family was evidently 
due. 

Doctor Wiseman’s carriage brought David and the 
speaker in good time to the Institute. Alice and Clara were 
to follow in a fly with Katie and Lisa. It was a sore point 
with Professor Cornvelt on this glorious occasion that he 
did not possess a carriage of his own, and his ambitious 
thoughts kept restlessly turning to the subject of the im- 
pending elections. He had a great chance of getting a seat 
in the Ministry and in that case it would be absolutely nec- 
essary for him to keep a carriage. 

“Oh he’s such a delightful man! A perfect dear!” said 
Clara Cornvelt enthusiastically to her cousin Lisa, as with 
some difficulty they found room for themselves and their 
tarlatan frocks and big tournures on the little front seat of 
the carriage. “He teased me and said he was going to keep 
an eye on me to see if I was listening properly to his lecture. 
And he won’t write anything in my album unless he’s 
pleased with me!” 

Alice, stout and sumptuous in green moiré, sat beside her 
sister-in-law whose equally ample figure was arrayed in 
black mozambique. Alice was complaining in her drawling 
nasal voice about the servants. 

“There are no. good maids to be had nowadays!” she 
lamented. ““They’ve no notion of duty; they don’t take any 
trouble. Jennie thinks of nothing but her lovers, and she 
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actually had the impertinence to look sulky this evening 
because she couldn’t go out!” 

Katie fully agreed. She too had her grievances. One could 
never get the present day servants to do any real work, she 
said, like the clean, hardworking maids at home in old days. 
“What is the reason I wonder?” 

Alice was ready with an answer. “Why? It’s because far 
too much attention is paid nowadays,to that class. They are 
always being held up to pity in books and newspapers and 
made out to be drudges. In old days maids had to work 
much harder for less wages, and yet you never heard them 
complain!” 


Two chairs were reserved for Alice as wife of the Presi- 
dent in the front row of the dress circle. Clara, accom- 
panied by Lisa Wiseman and Cattie Berkhout who had been 
waiting for them in the vestibule, looked along all the 
crowded rows for a place. She wanted one where she could 
get a good view of her dear Dominie. 

They had scarcely seated themselves, and were still busy 
arranging their skirts as well as they could on the small 
chairs, when the door of the committee room opened and 
Professor Cornvelt as Chairman brought in the speaker, 
whose appearance was the immediate signal for a loud and 
hearty clapping of hands. Then there filed in a solemn pro- 
cession of gentlemen all in close-fitting black frock coats, 
their sagging chins ceremoniously swathed in white neck- 
cloths, who took their places at the committee table on one 
side of the speaker’s dais. The attendant having pushed for- 
ward an armchair for the speaker, next to the chairman, 
Professor Cornvelt rapped for silence and opened the meet- 
ing. 

Standing there, tall and well built and self-possessed, he 
looked younger than his five and fifty years, for his hair 
was scarcely grey and his luxuriant beard as golden as ever. 
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He leaned forward with his white hands upon the green 
table and gave one look over the crowded hall before rais- 
ing his powerful voice to quell the excited whispers of the 
audience. His daughter Clara, who adored him as the hand- 
somest, cleverest and most beloved of men, felt her heart 
swell with pride at the thought that this honoured and 
respected being was her father. She caught his glance, and 
an almost imperceptible twinkle in his eye, and nodded back 
blushing with delight. 

David Cornvelt began by bidding everyone welcome, 
especially his old college friend Dominie Beets who as the 
audience was well aware could seldom now be persuaded to 
lecture for the Literary Association. He had however de- 
clared himself ready to repeat this evening in Leyden an 
address which he had delivered last summer before the 
Utrecht Provincial Society. The audience must attribute 
the poet’s willingness so to do, to his partiality for the old 
capital town, and also to his warm regard for himself, the 
present Chairman of the Leyden Association. Their friend- 
ship had begun in the happiest time of life, those unforget- 
table years when they were students together. 

In fine flowing periods Professor Cornvelt went on to 
recall how he and young Beets, who was even then becoming 
famous, had been fellow members of the ‘Genius Club,’ 
so many members of which had afterwards become orna- 
ments of the literary profession. He added modestly that he 
himself had long ago had to hang up his lyre on the willows, 
and now only employed his pen in a humble way in the 
service of science and of his country. “But you, my dear 
Beets,” he said, turning to his illustrious guest, “from a 
merry talented student you have become a renowned poet 
and, what is more praiseworthy still, a zealous and beloved 
Minister of the Gospel. Our paths in life lie no longer in the 
same direction, but we both still hold in high esteem the 
motto we inscribed upon our banners in those memorable 
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days of our youth, that-motto which the flabby and per- 
verted spirit of the younger generation in these modern 
days threatens to haul down: ‘All for God and Father- 
land’!” 


There was a clapping of hands and much scraping of 
chairs and blowing of noses and coughing. Two of the 
committee members exchanged glances. Their chairman was 
so terribly fond of hearing himself speak. And he had 
gone rather beyond his limits. The Association was neutral 
and had to keep outside all questions of politics. This last 
remark, as everyone could see, was aimed at the Radicals. 
Some of the students present certainly belonged to that party 
and it was even said that the Professor’s own son had joined 
them. 

And now Dominie Beets rose, and with all the dignified 
deliberation proper to his calling, mounted the dais and took 
his place behind the rostrum. He cast a glance of engaging 
friendliness at the pleased and expectant audience among 
whom he recognised many familiar faces. Suddenly he 
seemed to remember something. His twinkling eyes scanned 
the long rows of seats. Presently he nodded with a mis- 
chievous smile at his host’s pretty daughter who returned 
his greeting with a deep blush. A moment later and his 
clear scholarly voice broke the stillness as he introduced his 
subject by a few humorous words addressed to the “ladies.” 

“Though it’s certainly not without you, it’s quite cer- 
tainly about you, that I’m going to speak this evening,” he 
said. And then he told them how he had at first been in 
some doubt as to whether the subjects selected were suitable 
for an Association Lecture, and how his friend the chairman 
had talked that doubt out of his head by his irresistible 
eloquence. Then followed some preliminary remarks upon 
the restlessness and apprehension which seemed to exist all 
over the country and upon “the strange, and, to us mens 
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incomprehensible desire for science and learning which has 
recently begun to show itself among certain classes of 
women. But, as I need scarcely remind you, my honoured 
hearers, ‘les femmes docteurs’ have not so far met with any 
appreciation from us. There is no degree possible to a woman 
doctor except at Zurich, and fortunately it will be a long 
time yet ere we have the honour of sharing the benches 
at our university with the fair sex!” 

A ripple of delight went through the hall and amused 
faces were raised to the speaker in smiling attention. “Ad- 
mirable!” thought David stroking his full silky beard, a 
gesture habitual with him. ““Admirable, how Beets always 
has known how to grip people. He’s scarcely spoken three 
sentences before he’s holding his audience, and has got them 
into the very midst of the subject, and a really awkward 
subject too, a very dangerous one in many people’s opinion.” 

Several members of his committee had been opposed to 
this ‘Emancipation’ Lecture. They considered the subject 
unsuitable for an audience at the Institute and particularly 
unfitted for discussion in the presence of ladies. The mere 
mention of ‘Emancipation’ was an abomination to most 
people, and many felt it belonged to the class of things 
that one doesn’t discuss in public; like certain social evils 
about which one is silent, though everybody knows they 
exist. But the Professor with his accustomed authority had 
carried the thing through. The name of Beets was a guar- 
antee that nothing offensive would be said, and, as he pre- 
dicted, the fame of the popular poet had drawn a bigger 
audience than had ever been seen in the hall before. 

David was annoyed to find his thoughts wandering. He 
roused himself as he heard the lecturer say: “There are 
signs among the fair sex of a feeling for a vocation, and 
efforts are being encouraged for the occupation by women 
of territory peculiar to men, the territory of scholarship, 
or as it is now called, science. But, gentlemen,” here the 
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speaker turned with a graceful wave of his hand to the 
rows of men before him, “fare you not well aware that it 
would be to your loss if women, instead of waiting for 
you at your study door, should want to follow you inside 
as fellow workers? The world of our women, with some _ 
few exceptions, bears the distinctive mark, glorious above all 
others, of being a woman’s world, a mother’s world. Make 
of it a political world, a scientific: world, an art world; 
allow all that is learnt out of books and read out of news- 
papers to invade the lovely heads of our women, and what 
will.happen? In spite of their superiority of nature, and to 
the inevitable detriment of all our good taste and common 
sense, the sweet language that flows from their lips and 
enriches our mother tongue will become nothing but a 
means for imparting to our children, with their mother’s 
milk, all the cold pedantries and technicalities of us prosaic 
men!” 

There was a rapt seriousness of the faces of his listeners, 
and a flutter among the beribboned caps in the dress circle. 
Most of them were in hearty agreement with what Mr. 
Beets had just said. Kate Wiseman turned slightly, trying to 
catch a glimpse of her daughter’s face, and Alice Cornvelt 
pursed up her small mouth with dignity and settled her 
plump chin further down into her lace collar. Had she not 
reproved Clara that very morning? She had found her in 
her brother’s room in serious conversation with him and his 
friend Deelman, having left the breakfast table downstairs 
only half cleared, though she knew how her mother was 
worrying her head over the supper for that evening. Corn- 
velt himself should put this address in his pipe and smoke 
it. He always seemed so proud of his quick-brained daughter. 
As if it were a virtue for a woman to be clever! 

Now the speaker mentioned the word ‘emancipation.’ 
He uttered it with a slow emphasis but smiled as though 
entreating his hearers not to be alarmed. . 
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“Since this word signifies nothing more nor less than 
general development, such as intelligent people have always 
advocated for man—I won’t say for woman—kind, why 
is such a fuss made about it? Why do people speak of the 
reformation of women’s lives, of a final declaration of the 
rights, and of a revolution in the conditions of society? 
Why do they behave as though a change were about to 
take place as great as from night to day?” 

A slight restlessness passed over the assembly. The subject 
of controversy had been started and the scholarly speaker 
advanced slowly, too slowly many of his hearers thought, 
to the position he meant to take up. 

David Cornvelt’s thoughts were wandering again. There 
was a frown upon his high white forehead as he recalled 
how once some time ago there had been a dispute at his 
own table over that very word, much to Alice’s annoyance. 
Louis had told them that there was a young lady in Gron- 
ingen who was studying to become a doctor and that it was 
reported in the Hague that Thorbecke was not unfavour- 
able to it and that it was expected a resolution might be 
passed by the Government for throwing open the Groningen 
University to women. David himself had ridiculed the idea. 
‘Thorbecke’s position was none too secure; he was too wise 
a man to burn his fingers by trying to pass a resolution 
which would arouse indignation throughout the country. 
Whereupon Clara, his gentle, dependent, little Clara, had 
suddenly burst out with a vehemence quite new in his ex- 
perience of her. “And why not? Isn’t the Prime Minister 
a Liberal? Hasn’t he always been a supporter of all progres- 
sive movements? Isn’t he just the very man to go against 
ordinary public opinion and to give the young lady at 
Groningen a chance to try what she can do? If she doesn’t 
succeed, if her brains are too small and her strength too 
feeble, surely that will be the best argument that the 
opponents of emancipation could wish for?” 
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“Emancipation!” When he heard the offensive word fall 
from his daughter’s pretty red lips there suddenly dawned 
upon him a hitherto unsuspected possibility of future diffi- 
culty and trouble. Was his sweet pretty little Clara also 
infected with the abominable spirit that had grown up 
among other women and girls, the dissatisfied spirit of 
unrest? Had some wretched ‘blue-stocking’ or other been 
filling her innocent ears with rubbish about ‘self-develop- 
ment’ and ‘freedom’? 

It was not until that moment that he realised his child 
was a child no longer; that since she had returned from 
boarding-school she had become much more serious; and 
that she did not respond nearly so eagerly as she used to do 
to his jokes and badinage. He had wished to draw out her 
confidence in one of their long walks together—and then 
he realised that he couldn’t talk this thing over with her; 
that confidence between them was merely a matter of fun 
and flattery; and that he was afraid of the new seriousness 
which had suddenly turned her into a grown up woman. 
His little girl! She was always that in his eyes—the child 
he delighted to take playfully on his knee to fondle and 
caress. 

He glanced again at the fair head with its intricate 
coiffure of curls and it great foolish fashionable chignon. 
The girl was listening attentively; he saw that. But there 
was a frown of disappointment on her forehead and some- 
thing very like angry protest in her large blue eyes. And all 
at once the address of learned Mr. Beets seemed to become 
flat and unprofitable, mere compromising casuistry, a tor- 
tured attempt to avoid the most obvious conclusions. Good 
heavens! Beets ought to do better than this if he were going 
to speak about the emancipation of women. He should 
cudgel them. with words and with arguments of fire. He 
should call on the mass of men and women to fight against 
those few individuals who were attempting to destroy all 
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that was fairest in womanhood, all the tender innocence, 
the endearing dependence. 

But what was this?’ There was an increase of vehemence 
in the speaker’s voice. Yes, the Dominie was at last warming 
up to his subject. He was bending slightly over the rostrum 
and clinching his argument with forcible gestures. Again 
one felt the strained attention of the audience. 

“This movement is not so innocent as it might appear 
to superficial observers. There is an ever increasing army of 
malcontents who desire something much more and some- 
thing very different. The vanguard of this army is carrying 
on propaganda in Zurich and in London, while the rear- 
guard in America with its legs crossed is smoking its—I 
should say her—cigar in the women’s clubs!” 

There was a murmur of hilarity on the part of the gentle- 
men. The ladies turned amazed, incredulous faces to one 
another, and all their noses, coarse and refined and straight 
and snub, wrinkled themselves simultaneously. Old Mrs. 
Dorhout, widow of the Professor, vented a cry of horror, 
and David distinctly saw Cattie Berkhout and Lisa Wiseman 
look at her, holding up their hands to hide their explosions 
of laughter. “Those girls,” he thought with a quick flash 
of annoyance,—‘that big bouncing hoyden of a Cattie 
especially—they were not at all desirable company for his 
little daughter.” Fortunately Clara had not taken part in 
the unmannerly laughter, though her face did not show the 
disgust he would have liked to see. She sat listening, silent 
and attentive, just as a nice quiet girl should do. But her 
eyes had no longer that blissfully rapt expression they had 
shown when her ‘dear Dominie’ had first begun to speak. 

Beets appeared now to have reached the heart of his 
argument. “Have we reason,” he asked, raising his voice, 
“to fear the contest which, from so many indications, 
appears to be at hand, and which is even now being waged, 
so they say, by some of the advance guard? Have women 
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no honour shown them? Are women really misunderstood? 
Are women made slaves of in this free and civilised country 
of ours, so justly esteemed for its domestic life? No, my 
honoured hearers. I combat such an idea with all the 
earnestness, all the determination at my disposal. The 
old lines: — 


“Hail to the women to whom it is given 
To entwine with our lives the roses of Heaven!’ 


are to this very day to us Netherlanders much more than 
a mere song. They have come to express for us an animating 
principle based on the loftiest experience: the dignity of 
womanhood! Dutch integrity will always make a woman’s 
rights indisputable in every Dutchman’s eyes, and her 
rights—putting aside all this talk about walking in new 
ways, which has no foundation in the real nature of her 
being——her rights are the sacred rights belonging to the 
weaker sex. And whoso violates them or holds them cheap, 
is stigmatised by us all. The Dutchwoman a slave? Yes, 
just in so far as a Dutchman is a slave, a willing slave, to 
his master: Duty!” 

David Cornvelt leaned back in his chair still stroking 
his beard with one hand and suddenly caught himself drum- 
ming an impatient measure on the table with the other. 
Yes, it was a skilfully turned phrase of a skilful speaker: 
exactly what was needed to restore the smiles of an audience 
that had become a little restless, and to make it beam 
approval. But as for being a bulwark against the danger of 
‘emancipation’? Why, this kind of argument was altogether 
too feeble! for David sarcastically held the opinion that 
the danger scarcely threatened these ‘twiners of heavenly 
roses,’ in other words, married women, at all. He couldn’t 
help smiling at the idea of Alice, or Alice’s friends, or any 
one of his married sisters taking up anything but a bitterly 
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hostile attitude towards this new spirit. There was a danger 
however for the girls, and for young inexperienced children 
who were so easily taken in with high-flown catchwords. 
And of course there was a danger too for the third class, 
that of the old maids, who up till now had counted for 
nothing and were only looked upon as ridiculous. 

The Dominie had now evidently succeeded in making his 
point. With an engaging smile he dilated upon his favourite 
theme, that of the sanctity of marriage and the joys of 
family life, introducing his pet illustration of the two hands: 
the right hand the man, the left hand the woman. Separated 
they were almost useless, but what splendid things might 
they not achieve when united. Love in his opinion was the 
privilege of youth and beauty. What more worthy subject, 
what loftier theme, could there well be for sentimental and 
enraptured verse than a couple of young lovers? Marriage 
was of course a good thing, a requisite and necessary thing, 
but marriage had not necessarily anything to do with the 
youthful ecstasies of love. Marriage was a thing that every- 
one must make the best of for himself and the less said 
about it the better... . 

The speaker was evidently nearing the end of his dis- 
course. He raised his voice and gathered up his periods into 
one last appeal which he delivered with all the authoritative 
emphasis of a famous preacher aware that the general public 
is hanging on his words. 

“Not to usurp the power and authority of man, which 
nature has denied to her; but to increase and strengthen 
her beneficial influence upon man which is her natural pre- 
rogative! Let this be the aim of woman’s education to-day! 
All honour to those men and women who sincerely desire 
the good of womankind. But let them desire it in God’s 
way, which is after all nature’s way, departure from which 
must, needs be temporary and must inevitably prove dis- 
astrous!” 
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Nicholas Beets stepped down from the platform amid 
loud applause and shouts of “Bravo” from the students 
in the back rows. Between the movements of the ladies’ 
caps in front of him, David caught sight of his daughter 
and her two cousins eagerly whispering with their heads 
together and this gave him such a shock that for a moment 
he neglected his duties as chairman and forgot to stand up. 
The speaker had already stepped forward with a pleasant 
smile to acknowledge the ovation from, the audience before 
David realised his mistake, and hastily drew forward for 
him the chair which one of the committee had sprung up 
to offer. 

And then suddenly a bombshell descended upon the 
audience! 

In the corner of the fifth or sixth row of the dress circle 
somebody suddenly stood up and a woman’s voice rang out 
loud and clearly articulate above all the murmuring hum 
of the hundreds of other voices. 

“One moment, ladies and gentlemen, if you please. Since 
the honourable speaker has spent the whole evening in 
passing a decision upon women’s lot in life, will he permit 
a mere woman to put a question to him?” 

Dominie Beets, who had sunk down wearily into his 
chair, drew himself up quickly, his hand still holding the 
handkerchief with which he had just mopped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. He looked at the Professor with 
embarrassment. This was not a debate. There never was 
a debate after an Association Lecture. And in any case it 
was a rude and unheard-of thing to make comments or 
observations right on the top of his speech! But that a 
woman should rise and lift up her voice just now after all 
he’d been saying about womanly modesty, and what a 
woman’s place should be! Well, it seemed to him a 
monstrous and incredible thing, more like a figment of an 
overwrought imagination than an actual possibility. 
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The interloper promptly took advantage of the moment 
of astounded silence to raise her voice again more em- 
phatically than before. She spoke in a passionate tone that 
enforced attention. “You’ve been talking quite beautifully 
about married women—those ‘who entwine with men’s lives 
the roses of heaven’—the women who are the indispensable 
‘lefts’ in the pair of hands! But how about the other women, 
Dominie? There are a hundred thousand more women than 
men in this country alone—unmarried ‘left hands’ to whom 
no right hands are stretched out. In the name of all these 
women I ask you: what right have you to refuse to them 
the possibility of keeping themselves, instead of being de- 
pendent on their fathers and brothers? What right have 
you to speak to them of the blessings and love of mother- 
hood? To point out to them the duties in the household and 
the nursery? What right have you to withhold from your 
daughters the opportunity for self development and 
self gratification, when perhaps they, too, may have this 
same fate in store for them, the humiliating one of de- 
pendence and slavery which is the lot of all unmarried 
women?” 

There was a moment’s astonished and absolute silence. 
Then a tumult in the students’ benches at the back of the 
hall, broken by loud hissing and cat-calling, and a young 
man’s indignant voice: “A blue-stocking! Turn her out!” 
And then all at once the anxious tension of the audience 
resolved itself into laughter, shrill laughter of women and 
heaving guffaws from the men. But even as they laughed 
the mass of female heads in their respectable caps turned 
outraged glances in the direction of this member of their 
sex who had presumed so grossly to transgress the laws of 
decency and order. 

“The hammer! Why don’t you hammer?” whispered the 
Secretary to the President after the first sentence uttered 
by the woman. Mechanically David got up, the hammer 
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raised in his hand, when suddenly a weakness seemed to go 
over his stalwart frame and he bent forward with strained 
attention, his knees trembling beneath him. That clear in- 
cisive voice, the words and intonation, with every now and 
then the merest soupgon of a foreign accent? An over- 
whelming stream of recollections whirled through his brain. 
The days of his youth in his parents’ house; that summer 
evening with the moon peering over the bushes in the 
garden and himself leaning in at an open window and 
listening with a leaping heart to just such a voice as this, 
a clear compelling voice that had stirred within him a 
yearning for happiness and a firm determination to be good 
and great and strong, feelings that he had never since ex- 
perienced, never once in the whole course of his long 
laborious and successful life. 

“Good heavens, Cornvelt man! Hammer! Why don’t 
you hammer?” A firm hand forced down his arm. The 
silver-mounted hammer struck the table with a vibrating 
bang. And David, as though released from a paralysing 
grasp, came to himself again, and kept up a quick, im- 
perious knocking on the table until silence in the hall was 
completely restored. A fury of indignation filled him at 
the disturbance that this stranger, this foolish, hysterical 
female, had dared create in a respectable assembly, and at 
the insult offered to the eminent speaker as well as to the 
committee and the audience. Then with the sang-froid and 
self assurance of a trained orator he endeavoured to find 
the best words to save the situation. 

““My dear Beets,” he began, “I regret that so unexpected 
an interruption should have for a moment delayed me in 
conveying to you on behalf of the audience here assembled 
the heartiest expressions of gratitude for your lecture. We 
could have no better idea of the need that you should point 
out to certain misguided creatures where their duty lies, 
than that afforded by this scandalous disturbance!” And 
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he went on to praise the speaker and his theories, without 
however dispelling the cloud of angry annoyance from the 
poet’s usually amiable face. David added that he blamed 
himself as chairman of the Leyden Institute for having 
momentarily lost his presence of mind, that the speaker 
might justly reprove him with lack of promptitude in 
checking this female’s unseemly loquacity, etc., etc. And he 
wound up with warm expressions of homage and gratitude. 

There was a somewhat tepid applause from the audience. 
He realised that Beets was offering him a flabby hand. And 
as he pushed back his chair and prepared to leave the hall 
he saw his daughter and her cousin push their way with 
most unbecoming haste through the rows of people and 
_ disappear through the door in front of which the stranger 
' had just been standing. 


Lisa Wiseman had seized Clara’s arm. ““Who is she?” she 
whispered excitedly. “How can she dare?” And supporting 
herself on Cattie’s shoulder she tried to catch a glimpse of 
the stranger over the high caps of the intervening ladies. 
She was tall, and by standing on tiptoe, she was able to 
descry by one of the side doors a little figure in a black 
circular cloak with a black hood over its head. She could 
scarcely distinguish the features but caught the passing 
impression of a pair of great dark angry eyes. And a wild 
excitement took possession of her. She had an insane desire 
to shout and cry because of the incredible, inconceivable 
thing that this little woman had dared to do! It roused all 
her own fighting instincts. What splendid words those were! 
So true and absolutely to the point after all those old cock- 
and-bull stories of the Dominie’s which he was pleased to 
call ideas of the day! She began eagerly to applaud with her 
gloved hands. But Cattie checked her. “Are you crazy? 


You mustn’t, you can’t do it! If Uncle sees you!” Lisa 
i 
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was staring with enraptured eyes in the direction whence 
the strange voice had come.. 

Suddenly Lisa made up her mind. “Come with me,” she 
said dictatorially to the fair-haired girl beside her. ‘She 
went through that door. Let us follow her. I mean to tell 
her how plucky I thought it of her. I mean to tell her how 
I admire her, and how splendid I think it was of her to 
speak straight out like that!” 

She seized Clara by the hand and dragged her hurriedly 
along. The corridor was empty. There was no trace of the 
stranger to be seen. Lisa, fearless of the cold damp night 
air, threw her scarf over her muslin-clad shoulders and 
hurried out. Clara hesitated. The corridor was already filling 
up with departing members of the audience. What should 
she say if her mother were to come out and find that she 
had run out bareheaded without a mantle. 

“Miss Cornvelt! How do you come to be here all alone? 
Do allow me to help you on with your mantle. And can’t 
I call your carriage?” 

The girl turned with a frightened start, blushing to the 
roots of her fair hair. “Oh no, thank you. ..Iwas... 
I must .. .” she stammered in deadly embarrassment and 
blushing still more furiously at the thought of what the 
polite young man would think of her. “I was waiting here 
for my mother and my cousin, Miss Wiseman,” she said 
catching at a plausible explanation. “And our carriage will 
be here directly.” 

“But allow me at least to fetch you your mantle,” he 
urged again, “It needs a strong man to get through the 
crowd in the cloakroom.” 

She looked after him as he strode off. Mr. van Schagen 
was above the average height, and her brother Louis, who 
belonged to his club, had often told her about his herculean 
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strength. A moment later he was back again holding aloft 
in triumph her opera-cloak trimmed with grey fur. There 
was something very ingenuous about his manner, something 
caressingly deferential too, as he helped her on with her 
cloak whispering as he did so: 

“Isn’t it a shame that that vulgar female should have 
interrupted our great Beets like that? Can you understand, 
Miss Clara, how a woman—I can’t call her a lady—could 
dare do such a thing, how she could dare cast the honour of 
her sex to the winds in such a way?” 

Clara blushed again. Now was the time for her to show 
her courage and be as plucky as the stranger whom she 
had just been admiring so passionately. She ought to tell 
this young man that his views were preposterously wrong 
and narrow-minded and that the unknown lady had been 
perfectly right. But when she looked at his handsome face 
with its fair moustache, and saw the expression of respectful 
admiration in his blue eyes she couldn’t bring out the words. 
She comforted herself with the reflection that perhaps he 
would sit next her at the supper they were giving at home 
in honour of the poet. Perhaps she would’ then have an 
opportunity of speaking to him seriously and trying to 
convince him that he must altogether alter his ideas about 
women if he ever wanted her to... 

But all the time she knew that she was merely hum- 
bugging herself. Of course she wouldn’t be able to hold 
any conversation with him at table. A cheerful clever 
young fellow like that never thought of talking seriously 
to a girl. He would pay her compliments about her dress 
or the way she did her hair. He would tease her good 
humouredly; and all the time there would be in his eyes 
that mingled look of reverence and authority that made 
her feel so dreadfully embarrassed. 

At that moment she saw Lisa returning, pushing her 
way ‘hurriedly through the overcrowded vestibule, and 
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Clara noticed that her eyes were sparkling and that there 
was a triumphant smile on her lips. 

“Shall I tell you something?” whispered the young man 
in Clara’s ear. “Do you know who it was called out ‘blue 
stocking?’ It was Gerard van Doeveren. You know? 
The man who’s head over ears in love with Miss Wise- 
man.” 


Just beyond the Institute as she was about to turn the 
corner leading to the bridge, Lisa had caught up the stranger. 
She laid a detaining hand on her black cloak. ‘Oh please, 
do wait a moment; do let me speak to you for a moment.” 

The unknown, who was walking at a brisk pace, started 
at Lisa’s touch. But when she saw the girl’s ardent face and 
sparkling eyes and observed that she was standing in the 
cold March air in her thin rose-coloured evening dress, she 
smiled; and her smile was so bright and sunny that it in- 
stantly softened the severe lines on her face and encouraged 
Lisa to whisper hurriedly: “Tell me who you are? I am 
so awfully anxious to know you and to ask your advice. I 
do admire you so for having dared to do this! I want to be 
just as plucky as you are. I want to say and do things to 
wake women up and to make men furious. Oh, will you 
help me?” 

There was a perceptible hesitation in the stranger’s man- 
ner, and the critical look in her dark eyes made the girl 
feel uncomfortable. Very well,” she said at last with an 
effort. “I will have a talk with you, my child, and find out 
how far your ardour and excitement are genuine. If you 
dare, and if you don’t regret it to-morrow morning you will 
find me at the Hotel Levedag.” 

“Of course I shan’t regret it,” promised Lisa with pathetic 
agitation. “Of course I shall come even if I have to conquer 
the dragon first as Siegfried did.” She took the hand offered 
her and squeezing it tightly tried to think of something 
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to say so as to detain the woman a moment longer, for she 
was just turning to go. 

Suddenly the little. dark face under the pulled-down 
hood turned to her: ““What’s your name?” she asked. 

“I’m Lisa Wiseman, daughter of the doctor on the 
Hoogewoerd.” 

“Was your mother a Cornvelt?” 

“Yes, Katie Cornvelt. You don’t mean to say you know 
her?” ; 
The other shook her head and began to walk on. For 
the third time Lisa’s hand caught at her black cloak. “And 
what’s your name? Whom shall I ask for when I come to 
the hotel to-morrow?” 

Silence—and again a perceptible hesitation. “You can 
ask for ‘Sylvia’,” she said curtly. “I’m a writer and ‘Sylvia’ 
is my pseudonym.” 


CHAPTER XII 
CONFLICTING ELEMENTS 


When David Cornvelt had been appointed professor at 
Leyden University in 1865 and had to leave the capital 
where he had been comfortably settled since his marriage 
and return to his native town he found the old family 
house not only. out of date but out of repair and would 
have liked to alter it to something more befitting his means 
and position. However, in 1865 his mother was still living 
there with Nancy and Susie, his two unmarried sisters. She 
still occupied her place behind the window-screens in the 
tapestried parlour; still sat with her knitting in her hands 
and her stove at her feet; and though infirm on her legs she 
Was as active in mind and ready of tongue as she had been 
in the days when her sobersided son was no more than a 
light-hearted student. 

As far back as 1848, the year famous for its revolutionary 
troubles, young Cornvelt, then a man of thirty and still 
an obscure attorney, had mounted the first rung of the 
ladder of success. In that year Thorbecke was at the 
height of his power. Thanks to him David, who had been 
among his most enthusiastic disciples, obtained a place as 
one of the secretaries to the committee appointed for the 
revision of the Constitution. This brought him into touch 
with all those interested in the welfare of the country, not 
only with Thorbecke’s supporters but also with the 
opponents of the ‘Jacobean’ as he was called. Thorbecke 
who always managed to push through anything he wanted 
found the young advocate a useful and accommodating co- 
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adjutor. And David succeeded in making for himself valu- 
able connections, so that when the first Thorbecke Govern- 
ment came into power he received an important post in the 
Ministry of Justice and a couple of years later represented 
his native town in the Lower House. 

By that time he was in a position to propose to the girl 
whose acquaintance he had made some years previously. 
She was the eldest daughter of van Walsem, the Cabinet 
Minister whose official receptions David used to attend, and 
she had shown a timid preference for the handsome young 
man who at that time could not be considered in any way 
eligible as a suitor. So he had no fear of being refused. 
Besides, Alice was by this time four and thirty and now 
that her father was no longer in the Cabinet her chances 
of a good marriage were much reduced. She was neither 
pretty nor graceful, and not very amiable. But she had 
that about her which, to a mere wool-weaver’s son, was 
impressive—an innate look of breeding and a well trained 
ease of manner. Moreover, her van Walsem grandfather had 
gone out as a penniless adventurer to the East Indies where 
he had made a big fortune and this eventually would be 
shared between her and her only sister. 

People thought David to be envied in making so brilliant 
a marriage and he rose quickly in his profession. How far 
this was due to his wife’s influential relations and how 
much to his own abilities it was not easy to say. Alice had 
too much savoir faire and was too well-bred to put for- 
ward her share in his success. All the same she let him know 
it in a hundred little ways. She was incontestibly the ruler 
in the well-appointed ménage, and by her predilection for 
her own family and her haughty condescension to his, she 
always seemed to be saying: “You, the needy son of a 
plain tradesman, would never have become what you are 
if it hadn’t been for me!” 

On settling in Leyden David bought a large double- 
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fronted house in the Breestraat which Alice, who prided 
herself on her good taste, caused to be done up in the very 
latest style. Papers took the place of the old wainscotting 
and tapestries. There was white paint everywhere instead 
of the great pier-glasses and heavy gilt consoles. She had 
the high carved chimney-pieces removed and modern stoves 
put in instead of the old fashioned open fireplaces. And 
her ebony furniture sumptuously upholstered in velvet 
with an opulent display of passementerie and tassels, had a 
most satisfactorily expensive appearance under the light of 
the crystal gas chandeliers which aroused the jealous ad- 
miration of all the Leyden people who attended her dinners 
and parties. 

Old Mrs. Cornvelt who, now that she had a son a 
professor, might be considered as ‘in Society,’ shook her 
head many a time over all this luxury. And Nancy and 
Susie, whose tongues had become sharper with age, and 
who had never been very kindly in their judgment of their 
sister-in-law, systematically refused invitations to her parties 
under the acrimonious pretext that plain middle-class people 
like themselves were not made for such grandeur. 

Sally Berkhout on the contrary, in spite of her husband’s 
vigorous protests, had her own wainscot and tapestried 
panels also removed and replaced by wallpaper. Doctor 
Wiseman too followed Alice’s example and had his house 
lighted with gas. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the old fullery behind the house 
on the Rapenburg had been turned first of all into a ware- 
house and had then been pulled down. Nicholas and Albert 
afterwards built a new factory outside the town on the site 
of the demolished walls near the Heere Port, and to the 
indignation of their brothers Henry and David they re- 
installed at the entrance the indecent old gablestone with 
the two dancing weavers which had been lying by for 
twenty years in a cellar. The ‘Land of Cockaigne’ was 
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one of the last weaving establishments in the place to adopt 
steam, and Nicholas could not succeed after his father’s 
death in infusing new blood into the decaying business. 
It was Albert, idle at school, indolent at college, and hope- 
less as a parson, who at last chucked his cure of souls and 
managed to put fresh life into the concern. Albert ventured 
upon what Nicholas, rendered cautious by long years of 
adversity, considered a perfectly foolhardy undertaking. 
He ordered machines from England and a couple of English 
workmen to teach their own employees how to weave fabrics 
according to modern methods. Instead of the old ‘cloth and 
baize and camlet’ which were being crowded out of the 
market by cheaper and finer materials, fabrics made of the 
purest Leyden wool which had not its equal in the world, 
became the chief product of the Cornvelt weavery. And 
within ten years after Albert had set his hand to the plough 
the Cornvelt Brothers had risen to a foremost place among 
the weavers of the town. 

Their mother who when left a widow with two unmarried 
daughters had been obliged to live with great economy, had 
in her latter years enjoyed some of the benefits of this in- 
crease of fortune. Thanks to the son who had so long been 
the black sheep of the family, she was now able to allow 
herself a better seat in church and a stove in her bedroom. 

And then Albert had brought a new disgrace upon the 
family and a new grief to his mother’s old age by marrying 
a girl of the people with whom he had secretly had ‘rela- 
tions’ for years, and by legitimising her children. Since 
then his family had broken off all connection with him. 
His relations with Nicholas, formerly his chief companion, 
were now limited exclusively to matters of business. Sally 
alone whom he helped now and then from pressing creditors 
had once been to his house. The influence of his bully- 
ing wife had coarsened and roughened him, and he was as 
bitter as she over the proud superiority shown by his family. 
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Nevertheless, big, fat, good-natured Albert was a man much 
liked in the town. In position inferior to his brother the 
professor, but by virtue of his liberality, a governor of 
various institutions and highly esteemed on the Municipal 
Council for his shrewd insight and clear common sense. 

Nancy went to live in his house after her mother’s death 
in 67. None of the other brothers and sisters would have 
her because of her bad temper. She became something more 
than a servant and less than a member of the family, the 
usual lot of a necessitous old maid. 

Susie, pious and reserved, had been living in the Hague 
since old Mrs. Cornvelt’s death, keeping house for Henry 
and his large family of motherless children. 


The morning after the lecture and the visit of Dominie 
Beets, David Cornvelt was sitting in his study upstairs. The 
room looked on to the garden and was well away from the 
noise of the house and the traffic outside. He sat at his big 
roll-top writing table of polished walnut which was set 
sideways in front of the window and leaned back in his 
chair passing his hand over his beard. In the bright light of 
the March sunshine that came in under the festooned lace 
curtains, his face looked anxious and dissatisfied, very dif- 
ferent from the charmingly animated countenance of the 
previous evening. 

His room, like all the rooms in his house, was luxuriously 
upholstered with heavily draped curtains and furniture 
decorated with garlands of flowers and plush chairs all 
over tassels and passementerie. But amongst them one or 
two simple articles inherited from his old home had found 
a place, greatly to Alice’s disgust. There was the varnished 
yellow bookcase with the green cloth curtains from his 
father’s study. And on it stood the busts of Cicero and 
Homer that he had so often stared at as a boy when he sat 
at his lessons. There was the old ‘voltaire’ in black leather 
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which his father used to sit in. And there was the writing 
desk on which old Cornvelt wrote his verses, those verses 
which David’s son Louis, who had been born with a taste 
for poetry, made such fun of. 

Professor Cornvelt was taking his ease, having risen with 
a slight headache, the result of last night’s heavy supper. 
He had taken off his respectable frockcoat and wore the 
old fashioned dressing gown with a woven pattern of 
flowers and dragons which his father had been particularly 
addicted to, and which he had left to him in his will. 

The professor leaned his head on his hand. He felt vaguely 
depressed, and annoyed with himself over the irreparable 
faux pas he had made. When he escorted his illustrious guest 
to the station he could not help noticing in the latter’s fare- 
well words an unmistakable coolness. He recalled again 
with mortification what had happened at the lecture. How 
incomprehensible that he should have lost his head like that! 
And the confusion with which the evening had ended! 
It had quite cast a shadow over the supper that was to have 
been such a grand success. Of course no one had openly 
referred to the incident. None of the after-dinner speeches 
had so much as touched upon it. And certainly there had 
been no lack of honour shown to their guest. The ladies 
had swarmed round the poet like flies round a honey pot— 
begging for verses and drawings for their albums. 

One of David’s fellow directors had whispered to him 
that the person who had disturbed the meeting was a writer, 
a very emancipated lady who had recently started a paper 
for women called ‘Our Vocation,’ and that she made it 
her daily business to plead the cause of female franchise and 
development by every means lawful or unlawful. 

How extraordinary that her voice should have reminded 
him of Marie Elizabeth and brought the past so strongly 
before him. that he forgot his duties as chairman! Lysbeth 
Sylvain! For years David Cornvelt had scarcely given her 
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a thought. A long while ago he heard from Sally that she 
had gone as a governess to the East Indies. And Sally had 
made quite sure she would marry some millionaire nabob or 
other out there. Lysbeth Sylvain! What an odd thing to 
reflect that by now she must be a middle-aged woman, for 
she was only a year or two younger than himself, and he— 
that also was difficult to realise—was the father of grown- 
up children! 

If it were really Lysbeth who had made the disturbance 
last night—though in the sober light of day it seemed totally 
improbable—one must point out to her as soon as possible 
the impropriety of appearing here. She must be made 
to understand that she had better not start any of these 
efforts of hers here in Leyden, for the Cornvelt family was 
absolutely not going to re-open any relations with her. 
These crazy theories! They might so easily influence his 
daughter or Cattie or Lisa, little flibbertigibbets all of them. 
The professor was sick to death of this wretched emancipa- 
tion question, and thought old Berkhout had been very wise 
in forbidding the accursed word ever to be mentioned in 
his house. 

David dipped his pen in the ink and prepared at last 
to attend to his day’s work, when as he looked out of the 
window cogitating the opening phrase of a letter, he saw his 
son in the garden below. Louis was sauntering in the spring 
sunshine with his hands in his pockets gazing meditatively 
at the crocuses in the grass and at the dovecot hanging 
among the ivy on the wall. 

Professor Cornvelt flushed with annoyance, and tapped 
the window pane sharply with his signet ring. While wait- 
ing for the young man to come up he cast a rapid glance at 
the college syllabus. Yes! Just what he thought! The shirker! 
He had just put off his examination for six months and 
now he was missing his Roman Law Lecture. 

Louis entered with a cheery: “Good morning, Father!” 
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He was wearing a crocus in the buttonhole of his brown 
velvet coat and had such an innocent, un-selfconscious look 
in his frank blue eyes'that his father’s anger instantly sub- 
sided. 

David’s intention, when his son began his college career, 
had been that he should have a right royal time and be as 
happy as he himself had been. He promised himself to be 
patient and tolerant, to pay all his debts, and shut his eyes 
to many extravagances. A student’s life made a man of a 
boy. Louis had never yet let himself go. He had always been 
rather too quiet and self contained. In his father’s opinion 
he would be all the better for kicking over the traces a 
bit. 

However, Louis never showed the slightest disposition 
towards any of the malpractices common to students which 
his father would so readily have forgiven. He neither 
molested honest townsfolk nor emptied pint pots over the 
heads of passers-by. He had never joined any daredevil 
incursions into young ladies’ seminaries, nor bragged of the 
freshmen he had “ragged” nor of the number of bottles of 
wine he had drunk nor yet of the number of girls he had 
kissed. And after two years in rooms he had at his own 
proposal come back to live at home. And if he had not 
become the ‘regular student’ of his father’s dreams, still 
less had he fulfilled the latter’s expectations of his intellectual 
abilities. After four years at college Louis was no more 
than an ordinary pass-man and now had deferred taking his 
degree for another six months. 

The professor knew that his son dabbled in a vague way 
both in politics and ‘Sociology’ to use the new name for 
it. He also knew that the young man took a line of opinion 
very different from his own, though Louis with his habitual 
reserve always avoided speaking about it. 

“T shall be glad if you will explain,” began David, trying 
to assume the impressive tone he so well remembered in 
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his own father, “I shall be glad to know why you did not 
show yourself at the féte we gave last night in honour of 
Mr. Beets? Apart from the incivility to your parents’ guest, 
it was highly unwise on the part of a young man who is 
about to make his entrée into society. The poet has already 
shown great interest in your verses, and last night at table 
when he asked you about them you only turned the sub- 
ject.” 

Louis flushed and frowned. “Oh, papa!” he protested. 
“When you know what my own opinion is now of my 
versifying, and for that matter of the versifying of Mr. 
Beets and all his set, the sort of thing that passes for poetry 
now in this blessed country!” He felt his father’s anger 
rise at this insolent speech and saw the pen in his hand make 
erratic scribblings on the blotting paper. Louis thrust his 
hands deeper into his pockets, provoked to feel how ex- 
citedly his own heart was beating. 

There was a pause. Then the professor spoke in a much 
calmer tone than his son had anticipated. There was even a 
smile on his severe lips. 

“It always seems that the younger generation fancies it 
is right and wants to break with the old. We did it I 
recollect. I say we because at that time I belonged to the 
movement, though I was not one of the leading members. 
We too inveighed against the rhetoricians and versifiers of 
the day in the ‘Literary Fatherland’.” 

“But you didn’t put anything better in their place,” 
scoffed the son. “What has become of all the great ideals on 
which Potgieter founded the ‘Gids’* in old days? Tell me, 
father, is there at the present moment a single writer of 
verse who is capable of dealing with a great subject with 
the fiery ardour of a Da Costa or a Bilderdijk? Is there 
a single prose writer who ever mentions the great struggle 
that is going on in the present day—not in this dead-alive 
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country of course, but everywhere else—in England and 
in Germany—between the toiling masses and their op- 
pressors? Is there a single one except Multatuli?” 

“I thought as much!” cried the professor. “Multatuli! A 
ranting demagogue! And so he is the only man who has the 
honour of your approval, is he? A pretty thing indeed! 
You do nothing yourself, find fault with everything that 
exists, and look upon Multatuli as a prophet! A prophet! 
This man who has dared deny his country and his God! A 
mountebank who has the impertinence to preach about 
ethics and morals while he is living an immoral life him- 
self!” 

“Our famous Bilderdijk did the same. But his was a hole- 
and-corner affair. You should read what Huet has just 
written about our pious celebrity; how he swore fidelity to 
his wife in every letter he wrote her from London, while 
all the time he was living with the daughter of his patron!” 

“Another pretty bit of imagination,” sneered the father, 
getting quite as excited as his son. “Huet, who disparages 
all his contemporaries and writes that disgusting “Lidewyde’ 
as an example of how people should behave! A book that 
represents unfaithfulness as a thing to be desired, and 
sensuality as unavoidable. A book that no decent man would 
wish to see in the hands of his wife or daughters.” 

“Well, I don’t admire ‘Lidewyde’ myself,’ admitted Louis 
reluctantly. “Huet as a novelist is nothing but a poor copy 
of the French novelists. But as a critic he’s the only one 
that doesn’t join in praising the awkward style of Dutch 
writers up to the skies and in copying their mawkish in- 
sipidities. He’s the only man who dares to say that Holland 
hasn’t any proper literature, the only man who has dared 
visualise the fact that we’re not such a high and mighty and 
superior nation as Dutchmen are apt to think themselves!” 

“Enough of this idiotic twaddle,” said Professor Cornvelt 
angrily, and he took up his pen again by way of show- 
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ing that he considered the conversation at an end. “T’ll 
give you a piece of good advice, my boy. Begin to do 
something yourself before you presume to pronounce a 
judgment upon your own country and people. I don’t 
know who the friends may be with whom you associate, 
except that they certainly are not in your own position. 
In our class it’s considered neither seemly nor chivalrous 
to decry and deride one’s own country. If you want to 
succeed in making a career for yourself and to be considered 
something more chan a mere phrasemonger you had better 
thoroughly revise your theories.” 

By this time they had both become very angry indeed 
and had forgotten that good intention of trying to under- 
stand one another with which the conversation had begun. 
They faced one another with a hard antagonism in their 
eyes and the same lines of scornful pride about their mouths. 

Another long pause, and then the son said: “I haven’t 
any intention of reconsidering my theories as you put it. 
Quite the contrary. And I may as well tell you now quite 
plainly, Papa, that I don’t intend any longer to conceal 
my innermost convictions. A short while ago some members 
of the ‘Dageraad’* here in Leyden—you may know it by 
name—started a party consisting of a group of the younger 
men who are in favour of progress, real progress I mean. 
They call themselves ‘Socialists,’ and among them. . .” 

“You’re not going to tell me in cold blood,” cried David, 
half rising from his chair and speaking with difficulty, 
“that you, an idle student like you who has to come to his 
father for every penny he spends, that you are throwing 
in your lot with these scoundrels—these traitors to their 
country! That you who bear the name of Cornvelt, you 
whose father, please God, may soon become one of the 
leading politicians of the day—that you. . .” 

“Don’t excite yourself, Papa,” said the young fellow 
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immediately repenting his arrogant utterance. He realised 
he had made an unfortunate choice of words and of the 
opportunity of speaking them. “You probably have no 
knowledge of this association beyond that of the general 
public.” 

“I know quite enough to forbid you—understand me—to 
forbid you—ever to have anything at all to do with it. I 
knew that you as well as many of your friends were 
dabbling in politics and coquetting a bit with the Radicals 
—this seems the fashion with some of you young people 
nowadays—but had I ever suspected that you were—that 
you would throw away your future and your good name 
in this manner, I would . . .” His rage made him pause 
for words. A scornful laugh from Louis filled the silence. 
The young man felt a strange mingling of contempt and 
pity to see how entirely his father had lost the calm dignity 
habitual to him. For the professor, as though endeavouring 
to keep a hold upon himself, had seized his pen and was 
again beginning to draw and scribble upon the blotting 
paper. 

“But anyway you can’t forbid me to have convictions 
of my own,” said Louis at last with slow emphasis. His 
composure drove his father frantic. 

“Fortunately I can forbid you to express those convictions 
openly,” he snapped, “so long as you are dependent on me 
for your studies and for starting your career.” Again a 
pause. Then the young man asked in a softer tone with 
much less assurance, “And what is your intention?” 

“My intention is that you shall instantly cease your 
studies from to-morrow, unless you promise me on your 
word of honour...” He passed his hand over his fore- 
head. He had a curious dazed feeling that all this had 
happened before, that some time long ago he had fought 
out just the same horrible battle. And all at once he re- 
membered, remembered how he himself had risen in rebel- 
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lion against his father just as Louis was doing now. And 
how his father had coerced him with threats precisely 
similar to those with which he himself was now coercing 
his own son. And then with an instant sense of relief he 
recalled how completely he had submitted to the inevitable. 
He tried to catch sight of his son’s face, but Louis had 
turned his back on him and stood looking out of window. 
A flame of fierce sympathy shot through him. After all 
he was not such a hard and pitiless father as his own father 
had been. He would make it up with the boy. There should 
be a full reconciliation between them. He had always 
promised himself to be not only a guide but a friend to 
Louis, and had so often tried to win the confidence of the 
silent and reserved young man. 

Then Louis turned round. He had tears in his eyes, but 
on his pale face there was a hard expression. “Very well 
then, Papa, then I shall zot continue my studies,” he said. 
“And perhaps that’s worse for you than for me as I shan’t 
become a barrister nor make a career for myself in the 
way you had determined, and I shan’t carry on your famous 
name. For all that is nothing to me compared with my 
convictions!” He spoke with a vehemence that was almost 
pathetic and then turned and left the room. 

There was a solemn silence. David once more mechanically 
dipped his pen in the inkstand to continue his writing. But 
suddenly he threw his pen aside. The blood rushed to his 
head and he banged his fist on the table. “It’s my own 
fault!” he muttered. “I’ve been too weak with him. We 
parents nowadays are always too weak with our children.” 

He had barely inscribed more than a few lines upon 
the sheet of foolscap before him, when half an hour later 
he was interrupted by the entrance of his daughter. The 
girl was startled by the look of weariness and anxiety upon 
his face as he pushed away his work and took the coffee 
cup from her hand. But he smiled up at her as she came 
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and leaned confidingly against his chair, stroking back 
from his temples the thick locks which time had scarcely 
flecked with grey. 

“I must show you what Mr. Beets has written in my 
album,” she said. “But it really isn’t much in my line.” 

He put his arm round her. Under the thin frock of grey 
sprigged muslin he could feel the slender elasticity of her 
girlish figure and the soft roundness of her shoulders. He 
noticed the curves of her neck and the silken softness of 
her cheek. And all these things gave him an enervating 
sense of ravishment, a certain voluptuous delight that he 
would have been ashamed to own had he realised it. 

“If only Louis were a girl,” he thought with a fierce 
pang, and the recollection of their miserable conversation 
which he had put away from him by a strong effort now 
come rushing back to his mind. “If only he were a soft 
dependent little girl like this—such a sunbeam!” Clara was 
holding before him a book bound in red velvet in which 
he read the following lines: — 


FEMALE DEVELOPMENT 


“The Women’s Movement 

For Freedom and Intellectual Improvement.” 

That is: daughters and mothers lay claim to be learning 
What fathers and sons are forgetting and spurning. 
And a woman attains 

What mere masculine brains 

Find far too great an obligation! 

For this, dear Sirs, you’ve no vocation, 

No time at the club to rule the nation! 

(Opinions, even, aren’t worth your pains) 

You’ve time for nought but . . . speechification! 


David had some difficulty in grasping the meaning of 
the lines and he thought involuntarily of Louis’s scornful 
epithet: ‘““Versemonger!” 

“And why is this not to our young lady’s taste?” he said 
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with an attempt at chaff. “Only yesterday she was quite 
enthusiastic about her dear Dominie.” Her delicate eyebrows 
contracted into a frown and-her merry face lost its child- 
like expression. 

“Well, because it’s so absolutely different from what I 
expected, just like all he said. He kept on talking about 
everything except what really mattered. Of course it was 
wrong of the strange lady to do what she did and I can 
understand it annoying you. But you know, Papa, what she 
said about all the women who had no garlands to wind 
and all the left hands with no right hands to meet them— 
well, there was a lot of truth in it. And every girl after all 
ought to be given a chance of making herself useful, and 
then there wouldn’t be so many who only marry for board 
and lodging, and so there wouldn’t be any more unhappy 
marriages.” 

He listened with rising annoyance, angrily inclined to 
bid her be silent and to order her out of the room. But 
the recollection of the previous evening when he had seen 
her whispering with Lisa and Cattie induced him to be 
cautious. 

““My dear child,” he said taking into his broad grasp the 
little fingers that were playing nervously with the frills 
of her muslin apron. “Everyone in his youth has a wish 
to make the world different and a little better than it is. 
And it’s only to be expected that every girl should feel 
a longing for something. Every young woman feels dis- 
satisfied so long as she hasn’t found the man to whom she 
can devote her life. It’s always been so. My sisters were like 
that, and your mother must have been so too when she was 
your age. But .. .” 

She pulled her hand away from under his and nervously 
pushed back her hair from her face with a restless gesture, 
new in her. 

“You're talking away from the subject too,” she said 
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vehemently. ‘‘You don’t see the point or else you won’t see 
it. Supposing a girl doesn’t marry, that she doesn’t find the 
man to devote her life to?” 

Again he tried to chaff her. “I think that this little girl 
is the last who need worry about that,” he said banteringly. 

She laid her hand quickly on his mouth. “Oh no,” she 
said imploringly. “Oh no, Papa. I know Mamma is very 
anxious for it and that you would be quite willing be- 
cause he’s clever and ambitious and because he belongs to 
the aristocracy, so it would be a very good match. But last 
night when I sat next to him and would have liked so 
much to have talked about all the serious things my mind 
was full of, he could only make jokes and compliments. 
And I knew then that I never could—oh no, I know now 
that men don’t like talking to women about anything 
serious. All they want of a girl is that she shall be pretty 
and attractive. And all they want of their wife is that she 
shall look after their food and the house and the children. 
And so, Papa, perhaps it’s best that I should tell you straight 
out—lI firmly believe I shall never marry.” 

At first he had difficulty in making out her meaning. 
Then he laughed a hard, joyless laugh, and drawing her 
away from the back of his chair he made her stand in front 
of him. “You dare to say that again!” He tried to speak 
jokingly. “Do you dare look me straight in the face and 
say that again?” 

But she didn’t look at him. She only bent her fair head 
and began to cry silently. He felt himself helplessly beaten 
as he always was at the sight of a woman’s tears. He wanted 
passionately to have done with all this idiocy. And at the 
same time a weak longing surged up within him to take her 
on his knee like a little girl and to comfort her. 

But she had already drawn away from him and was 
standing at the window on the same spot where his son 
had stood just now when he made the avowal of his shock- 
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ing opinions. He could see the effort she was making to be 
calm as she vigorously rubbed her tears away with her 
handkerchief. He could not help seeing too, and it made 
his heart go soft within him, how childish and young and 
tender she was. What could she understand of life and 
married love, this gentle little girl? What would he not 
give to be able to keep from her all the delusions and dis- 
appointments that love inevitably brings? 

“And so you see, Papa,” she began again quietly, in a 
matter of fact tone, “as I am firmly convinced I shall never 
marry I want to work and to make myself useful, and not 
to spend my life in frivolities as I have been doing. You 
mustn’t think it’s only a whim of mine or something I have 
just thought of. I’ve been thinking it over a long time 
and especially since I’ve read what Multatuli . . .” 

He brought down his fist on the writing table with a 
resounding bang, and dashing over to her by the window 
took her by the shoulders and shook her. ““You’re not going 
to tell me that you know that atheistical, loathsome, im- 
moral book? Do you mean to say that your brother so far 
forgot himself as to let you read that infamous publication?” 

She had turned as white as he, but she yielded not an 
inch. “If that’s your opinion of Multatuli, Father, you 
don’t know his work. He’s fighting for the poor and the 
oppressed. He’s fighting against all the fearful injustice 
there is in the world, which goes on and on because people 
are too selfish and cowardly to let themselves see it. I used 
to think, too, that it was God’s will there should be rich 
and poor. But since I’ve read ‘Saidja,’ and ‘Adinda’ and 
‘The Words from the Cross’ and ‘Show me the place where 
I have sown my Seed,’ I’ve begun to understand that every- 
one must do what he can for the miseries of others. And 
I must do something for them too although I am only a 
weak woman.” 


He heaved a sigh of relief. All this sounded fanatical 
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rodomontade, but it was much more innocent that it ap- 
peared at first. “Well, if you like to,” he said. “You’re very 
young for it, to bé sure, but there’s always the Dorcas 
Association where ladies and young girls go to make clothes 
for the poor. And there’s the Benevolent Society.” 

But she shook her head with a mocking laugh which an- 
noyed him excessively. “What I want,” she said, “is some- 
thing quite different. I’ve read about all the work that 
English women are doing in the prisons and factories. And, 
Father,” here she clasped her hands on his arm, and he 
locked uneasily into her glowing eyes, “the finest thing of 
all is what Florence Nightingale did. Of course you know 
about Florence Nightingale? You see, Father, that’s what 
I mean to do. I want to help the poor and distressed just 
like that. I want...” 

He threw off her hand and taking her by the shoulders 
shook her again, shook her as if he would rouse her from 
a horrible dream. “Child,” he said, closing his eyes as if to 
dispel the horrid picture her words had evoked. ‘Child! 
You don’t know what you are talking about. A pure, in- 
nocent girl like you! To go of her own free will among 
filthy, poverty-stricken factory people, and to visit the 
prisoners and the sick! You’ve no idea whatever, my child, 
what a prison means, nor a hospital, nor what you would 
see and, God help us, hear too!” 

“But I don’t look upon it as a pleasure, only something 
God has called on me to do.” 

“T should like to know,” he said, feeling that his self- 
control was deserting him and hard words rushing to his 
lips, “I should like to know from what books you have 
learnt all this accursed nonsense? Who’s been daring to 
put such idiotic ideas into your head?” 

Her eyes flashed. It would be cowardly to betray Louis. 
“I’m not the only girl, Papa,” she replied excitedly. “I’m 
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not the only one who has-such ideas, and who is sick of sit- 
ting idly waiting till some young man or other is pleased to- 
marry her!” 

His thought turned ey at to his wife. Who but the 
mother was to blame if a girl wasn’t happy at home and 
wanted such insane things? Alice was always talking about 
his sisters and how they gave in to their daughters and 
allowed them too much liberty. And now see what her 
own strictness and conventional upbringing had led to! He 
actually found a sort of sour satisfaction in thinking how 
he would presently humiliate his cool, self-possessed wife 
by taxing her with this shortcoming. How he would be 
able to reproach her and say, “It’s your fault.” But he knew 
what her answer would be. Their son, whom he himself had 
brought up, had he done any better? Then a consoling 
thought flashed into his mind. His little girl wouldn’t really 
rebel against him. She wouldn’t really carry out her wild 
desires. She did her best to convince him. But he could put 
an inexorable veto upon her intentions, and as she was a 
woman she would have to bend to his will. Later on he 
would make it good, would atone for anything he must 
make her suffer. He would try to devise some way of taking 
her mind off these foolish fancies. 

“Clara,” he said severely in a hard tone he had never 
before used to her. “I desire to hear nothing more. Under- 
stand that—wothing—about these foolish, hysterical notions. 
You spoke just now about God’s will. God’s will is that a 
daughter should obey her parents and help her mother at 
home until she fulfils her proper destiny by marriage.” 

Clara gave him a timid sidelong glance, puzzled by his 
unfamiliar tone, and when he put out a conciliating hand 
she drew herself away. The expression on her face was intol- 
erable to him. Just the same estranged look of hostility 
which Louis had shown. But all she said was, “Very well, 
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Father,” like a submissive child and then with the air of a 
well-conducted daughter she took his empty cup from the 
writing table and went silently out of the room. 

The professor sat down once more at his bureau, pen in 
hand. But his thoughts were busy elsewhere. He knew that 
he would have to tell his wife of what had occurred. He 
must unavoidably discuss with Alice the behaviour of both 
Louis and Clara. And with a bitter smile he -recalled the 
inspiring words of Dominie Beets about ‘woman being the 
comfort and helpmate of man,’ and he thought of the illus- 
tration the poet had given, of ‘the left hand and of the 
right,’ each indispensable to the other and capable when 
united of producing so much that was good and great and 


beautiful. 


CHAPTER XIII 
“SYLVIA” 


Lisa Wiseman was hurrying along the Hoogewoerd and 
the Breestraat keeping close to the houses. She felt that from 
behind all the window-screens inquisitive eyes were peeping 
at her reflection in the ‘espions,’ marveling what young girl 
it was walking along the most crowded part of the town 
at half past ten in the morning, with swarms of students 
about—and without an escort too! 

How one was to be pitied for having been born a girl! 
There were the lords of creation walking about free and 
untrammelled, while she, simply because she was a girl, had 
always to think of what might be done or what was proper. 

“Bah!” thought Lisa with a curl of her lip. “If we only 
had a little more spirit and were not always afraid of what 
people would say! But who knows? Perhaps one of these 
days we women will bring things to such a pass that we shall 
be able to walk about the streets just as freely as the men at 
any hour we like.” 

A minute later she was standing on the steps of the Hotel 
Levedag. All the houses opposite were college lodgings. So 
there was every chance that one of the students might see 
her and report it to her brother, and the wretch would be 
sure to take the opportunity of mentioning it before her 
mother. 

"She pulled the copper bell handle. The door was opened 
by a manservant in an apron. “Can I speak to Miss Sylvia,” 
she enquired. He scratched his head and peered at her out of 
the corner of his eyes. 
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“Is that what you’ve come for?” he asked suspiciously. 
He was naturally aware that she was the daughter of Doc- 
tor Wiseman. 

“Miss Sylvia said she would expect me at eleven.” 

*She’s no longer here,” he said to her surprise, with a grin. 
“The master, he wouldn’t keep her after the row the stu- 
dents made last night.” 

“The students?” Lisa felt her knees go weak with fright 
as she remembered how the plucky little woman had walked 
off through the dark streets unattended. She had seen how 
violently excited the students were over the disturbance at 
Mr. Beets’ lecture, not only in the hall but afterwards in 
the vestibule. And even out in the street she had heard cries 
of ‘Down with the Blue-Stockings!’ But she had never for 
one moment imagined that this was more than noisy bluster. 

“They come and give us the rough music in front of the 
house,” he announced, grinning again at the recollection. 
“A whole troup of ’em, there was, from the Social Club. 
And if Pm not very much mistaken your brother, Miss, was 
one of them. And they all hollered: ‘Down with the virago!’ 
and ‘Away with the Blue Stockings!’ and me governor, he 
threatened them with the police, but it was no manner of 
use.” 

“And then what happened?” 

*“Well then the governor told her straight that she’d better 
go and lodge somewhere else. So I wheels her box off to the 
Maarsman Lane early this morning to Lebrun’s hat shop 
where she’s got friends.” 

Lisa turned and went down the hotel steps, feeling miser- 
ably ashamed, as though she herself had received some in- 
jury. She walked on to the hat shop through a quiet side 
street. She was quite accustomed to hear the students, to 
hear all men in fact—jeer about ‘women’s rights’ and ‘blue- 
stockings’ and ‘emancipated females.’ That seemed to be 
only natural. But that they should have been cowardly 
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enough to hunt down this lonely and defenceless woman and 
hound her out of her hotel—the wretches!—like a mangy 
beast! 

Lisa clenched her hands in a fury. “If once I find out those 
who did it,” she cried. And suddenly she thought of a cer- 
tain wild, dark-eyed youth who was always to the fore in 
the maddest and larkiest of student pranks, and who she had 
madly admired just because he was such a dare-devil: Ger- 
ard van Doeveren, the weaver’s youngest son, who put into 
practice the glorious Leyden dictum “That budding parsons 
are often the biggest rogues.’ 

“If Gerard was in it,” she thought, her eyes filling with 
angry tears, “I’ll never have anything more to do with him. 
ll just let him feel how I despise him. Til never allow him to 
make eyes at me any more or to squeeze my hands on the 
sly in that meaning way he has!” 


“It’s quite all right, miss. You can go up,” said the milliner 
in a wheezy voice, recognising the doctor’s daughter at once. 
“Up the stairs and then to the left at the end of the 
passage.” : 

The panels of the door were warped and it lacked paint. 
Lisa stood before it a moment with beating heart and then 
tapped. “Do come in,” cried a cheery voice which made her 
realise that she had been mistakenly expecting to find ‘Syl- 
via’ broken down and depressed, perhaps even bathed in 
tears. 

A little figure was standing by the window of the garret. 
The first thing about her that struck Lisa as being extraor- 
dinarily odd was that she was not wearing a full flounced 
skirt with a tournure like all other ladies of Lisa’s acquain- 
tance, but looked lean and insignificant, hardly like a 
woman in fact. And on coming nearer the girl noticed, to 
her amaze, that the stranger had neither a chignon nor a 
coiffure of curls. But that she wore her thick, wavy grey hair 
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cut short and brushed back. Lisa was a modern girl in her 
way, but she could not help feeling annoyed. “How can 
anybody be so unfeminine,” she thought in surprise. 

A moment later she was seized by both her hands and the 
same penetrating voice of the previous evening greeted her 
warmly by name. “I knew you’d come,” and immediately 
she fell again under the stranger’s fascinating influence. 

“I’ve heard what they had the audacity to do!” said Lisa, 
blushing with confusion. ““Those cowardly cads of students! 
I’m ashamed of them and I promise you that on the very 
first opportunity I'll let them. . . .” 

“My dear child. It really isn’t worth exciting yourself 
about,” the little woman exclaimed, drawing her to a black 
leather sofa by the window, “even if they do make such a 
row about a little attack by an insignificant woman on their 
incontestable superiority?” 

Lisa was surprised. She had never before heard. anyone 
talk like this about men. The girls in her circle might grum- 
ble about being ‘only women,’ but all the same, reverence 
for the sterner sex was so instilled into them from childhood 
that they would never dare openly ridicule men in this way. 

“Shall I tell you something?” said Sylvia laughing. “They 
have been so long in the habit of ascertaining that we are 
stupid and weak and dependent that we ourselves have come 
to believe it! If they only once gave us the chance to prove 
the contrary, it would be all up with that incontestable 
superiority of theirs. After all who would willingly let him- 
self be pushed into a corner when he has always had the 
whole house at his disposal?” 

The girl laughed, but she felt rather uneasy. This viva- 
cious little lady had succeeded in placing the whole of the 
high and mighty world of men in a very foolish light 
indeed. ““They—that meant her father and Dominie Beets 
and Uncle Cornvelt and Gerard van Doeveren! So all of 
them were in deadly fear of the power of ‘weak women’!” 
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“Do you honestly believe that this is the reason they are 
making all this row?” she asked, much impressed but still 
hesitating. “Not because they fear that we shall lose our 
feminine qualities, our ‘charms’ as they call them? Or that 
we should take to smoking as Mr. Beets predicted yesterday, 
and sit with our legs crossed and talk of politics and our 
right to a vote? But only because they’re afraid of being 
pushed out of their privileges; afraid ‘we shall get a little bit 
of power!” 

Sylvia laughed disdainfully. “You wait a little, my child. 
Wait till you’ve seen a little more of the world and have 
come into conflict with these adorers and protectors of our 
sex as the Dominie so affectionately describes them. You just 
try to wish for something or to carry out something that 
clashes with a man’s ideas of what is ‘truly feminine.’ After 
all, women’s brains are no worse and their nerves no weaker 
than men’s!” 

Lisa’s cheeks burned and her heart beat ecstatically. She 
was vaguely reminded of the day of her parents’ silver wed- 
ding, when for the first and only time in her life she tasted 
champagne. It had given her just this same light-hearted 
sensation of joie de vivre. She told herself that this was the 
greatest and most important moment of her life. From 
henceforth all her views, rights and duties and all her ideals 
of love and happiness and marriage would be quite different. 
They had all been altered at a blow! 

“T'll join you!” she burst out enthusiastically. “I’ve always 
been a fighter. I’ve never been able to agree that a girl should 
only be pretty and soft and yielding, and never say straight 
out what she thinks, and never do what she has a talent for. 
Ever since I was a little thing I’ve thought it dreadful to be 
only a girl and unable to become a doctor and be my father’s 
assistant as I wanted to be!” 

“And why shouldn’t you be a doctor if you’ve got the 
intelligence and talent for it? There’s already a girl in Gron- 
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ingen, they say, who wants to have a try. Why shouldn’t 
you do it here? Why don’t you show the Leyden students 
that a woman can help the sick and bind up wounds just as 
well as a man and better?” 

Lisa shook her head increduously with a nervous laugh. 
“How could I set about it?” she said. “My father and 
mother would never hear of it. To become a doctor you 
must know Latin and pass examinations that are only for 
men. Oh no, I should never be able to do it.” 

“But,” said the elder woman, with another of her soft; 
ironical laughs, “do you suppose, child, that parents ever 
gave any help or encouragement to their daughters if they 
wanted to do something that was diametrically opposed to 
their wishes? You say you want to learn Latin? Well then, 
get the books and learn it yourself. You want money you 
say, so as to be able to study? Find some means of earning 
it then. Does that seem an unattainable possibility? If so, 
you don’t understand what it is to fight for an ideal. You 
haven’t the faith that moves mountains!” 

“I will try,” Lisa promised, her enthusiasm again flaming 
up. And then she ventured the question which had been 
trembling on her lips. “How did you yourself manage to 
become so free and independent? Who are you? What is 
your real name?” 

The little lady crossed her hands on her bosom and said 
almost solemnly: “I will tell you what I’d meant to keep a 
secret from everyone here. You mustn’t repeat it, especially 
not to your parents. I am Marie Elizabeth Sylvain.” She 
fixed her dark eyes upon the girl’s face awaiting with evi- 
dent anxiety the effect of her words. But Lisa’s face be- 
trayed nothing but puzzled surprise. “Marie Elizabeth Syl- 
vain. Lysbeth Sylvain?” repeated the lady. “Surely you’ve 
often heard your mother mention the name?” 

Lisa hesitated with an unpleasant feeling that she was fall- 
ing short of something expected of her. She shook her head. 
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“But just try to remember,” repeated the other impa- 
tiently. “I was the French cousin who lived in your grand- 
father’s house and ran away because she wanted to earn her 
own living.” 

Still Lisa looked puzzled. “I think Mama and the aunts 
must have thought it wiser not to talk about it to us girls. 
But I do remember now once seeing your name under some 
French verses in mother’s album. And Aunt Sal once showed 
me a little drawing of you on rose-coloured paper with 
“Love’s Messenger’ written over it, and she told me that 
Uncle David had done it when he was a student.” 

The little woman nodded. “Do tell me about them,” she 
said abruptly in a softened tone. ““What has become of them 
all: Sally and Susie and Nicholas and Albert? And who did 
handsome David marry? And what became of pious pro- 
per Henry and little Nancy who was so clever at texts and 
psalms?” 

Lisa, glad to be able to lead the conversation away from 
the previous awkwardness, began with zest to give her an 
account of the family. She told her about Aunt Sally: how 
she was married to a dull, tiresome, old husband much older 
than herself, and how her daughters were sick to death of 
always sitting aimlessly at home scraping together enough 
money to make both ends meet. And about Aunt Susie and 
Aunt Nancy who were both unmarried and exceedingly 
pious. In fact they were always coming to loggerheads over 
theological subtleties until a year ir two ago Aunt Susie had 
gone to live with her widowed brother Uncle Henry to look 
after his big, bustling household. Miss Sylvain knew of 
course that Uncle Henry was a dominie at the Hague, very 
well known and highly thought of. He was Queen Sophie’s 
favourite preacher and the church was always packed full 
when he preached. Uncle David too was a well-known man, 
a professor and a member of Parliament and everyone ex- 
pected him to become a Cabinet minister. His only daugh- 
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ter had been with Lisa to the lecture yesterday. “But she was 
more frightened than J,” said the girl with a touch of self- 
complacency. “She didn’t dare come with me when I ran 
along the street to speak to you, though I’m sure she was 
wild to do so.” 

“You must bring them to see me one day,” urged Sylvia. 
““David’s daughter and Sally’s daughters too. You say these 
girls all of them want something better than to sit at home 
with their parents, waiting for a husband. I’m going to look 
out for lodgings here in Leyden. The Hague wouldn’t suit 
me. Besides I’ve so many old associations with this place and 
in one’s old age one clings sometimes even to unpleasant 
associations. It seems to me that I may be able to help you 
young girls in your struggle against the censorious stupid- 
ity of narrow conservatism. Your mother and your aunts, 
my child, made a stand themselves in old days against par- 
ental authority, but at that time it was much more difficult 
than it is now for a girl to have a will of her own and to 
choose her own way in life.” 

At last Lisa jumped up and said politely that she must be 
leaving for her mother would be sure to wonder where she 
had been all the morning, whereupon Sylvia surprised her 
by propounding a plan. 

“T learnt Latin myself in my youth,” she said. “I’ve prob- 
ably forgotten it a good bit, but I’ve kept the books, and 
we'll start studying them together. I'll do all I possibly can 
to help you carry out this fine intention of yours.” 

Lisa gratefully accepted the plan though it was surely not 
an easy one, for how would she be able to leave the house 
without letting her parents know where she was going? All 
at once Sylvia said quietly: “I’ve just remembered an amus- 
ing thing that once happened. We were sitting at supper at 
your grandfather’s—it must be quite thirty years ago—and 
your Uncle Albert, who was only a small urchin at the time, 
let out that I’d helped him with his Latin exercise. And your 
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Uncle David—how well I can see him with his fair hair and 
his whiskers 4 la jeune France—said ‘Fie! a girl who knows 
Latin! It’s just as if a rose in bloom should smell of vinegar’!” 

Lisa gave a laugh. “How exactly like Uncle David and his 
formal respectability!” And then with a satirical curl of her 
lip. “I should like to see a young man come to me with such 
a narrow-minded opinion!” 

“I don’t think, my child, that men’s opinions have be- 
come very much wiser even now,” said Marie Elizabeth. 
Lisa tossed her head. “Well then, it’s high time they did,” 
she said arrogantly. “I mean to teach the young men I know 
to respect and admire a girl who dares use her brain.” 


“Lisa! Good heavens, girl, you are stepping out at a rate 
for a young lady! With the train of your dress all edged 
with mud too and your bernous fluttering like the wings of 
a bird! May your humble servant be permitted to escort you 
safely along the Breestraat and the Hoogewoerd?” 

At the sound of the familiar voice Lisa checked her hur- 
rying steps. The playful coaxing accent made the blood flush 
to her cheeks. Of course it was altogether improper for a 
young man, however well acquainted, to stop her in the 
street and offer her his company. But how could she be any- 
thing but pleased to see Gerard van Doeveren’s handsome 
face? He stood with his laughing, dark eyes fixed upon her, 
his student’s cap cocked a little on one side, and he was 
swinging a little cane in his fingers. The lapels of his coat 
were of the most elegant shape and he wore the very latest 
thing in trousers cut so narrow that he could not possibly 
have sat down in them with comfort. Among all the 
students in Leyden was there anyone like him, so gay and 
so handsome? And he had such a way with him too. Gossip 
said ill-natured things about him. The people thought it 
very improper for a young man belonging to such a God- 
fearing family as the van Doeverens to be leading so gay 
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a life at college. But Lisa knew well what a heart of gold 
he possessed under his merry, high-spirited exterior. He 
might be inclined to fritter away his time but he was not 
a bad young man at all. 

“I looked out for you yesterday after the lecture,” he 
said. He walked along beside her and she felt transported 
with vanity, thinking what a handsome pair they made, he 
so dark and she so fair and both so tall and slim. “I was 
wanting to escort you home and to ask if you weren’t im- 
pressed by what Mr. Beets said? And didn’t you think it a 
shame of that blue-stocking to insult your sex by talking 
such nonsense?” 

Lisa was rather staggered by this question. She felt herself 
turn pale and her step suddenly lost its buoyancy. The stu- 
dent let his cane dangle between a pair of exquisitely gloved 
hands, and without waiting for a reply went on: “We've 
thoroughly rubbed it in to the silly female that she mustn’t 
start any such nonsense here. We treated her to a serenade 
of rough music and sang a rhyme under her windows: 


‘An ol’ maid wi’out a mon, 
She allus pulls blue stockings on.’ 


The waiter from the hotel came the next day, before I was 
out of bed, to tell me that the landlord of the ‘Levedag’ 
wouldn’t keep her any longer and had turned her out into 
the street with her box at screech of dawn.” 

Lisa had recovered her presence of mind. ““And you have 
the face to say,” she burst out, “that you helped insult her 
and hound her out! A weak, defenceless woman! And you 
dare look upon it as a heroic action!” 

She stood still, literally blazing with rage, in the middle 
of the street, oblivious that the Immerzeel’s house was just 
opposite from which two pairs of inquisitive eyes would 
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certainly be spying on her. She was delighted to observe that 
her words had gone home. At any rate that unendurably 
complacent smile had disappeared from his face. 

“A weak woman?” he repeated. “Oh no, my dear girl. 
That’s all nonsense! If a woman behaves like that and treads 
under foot all laws of feminine modesty she can’t expect 
men to respect her or to want to offer her help and protec- 
tion. She’ll just have to realise what such conduct leads 
mors Pay 
“And in what way has she been so unfeminine pray?” 
stammered Lisa indignantly. “Because she dared contradict 
Dominie Beets in public? I allow it’s not usual. But did she 
say anything that wasn’t true?” 

“You don’t mean to say, Lisa?” He seized her arm and 
pulled her round facing him. “You don’t mean that you 
agree with these abominable theories, with this hysterical 
woman? A pretty little girl like you, who certainly need 
have no fear of not marrying.” 

She stamped with fury. She could have howled. “As if 
that had anything to do with it! So you men think, do you, 
that a girl only wants to work because she’s afraid she’s not 
going to have a husband, and may become an old maid?” 
Her eyes flashed. She saw that he was giving no serious heed 
to her words. He was only looking at her in rapt amazement 
with love in his eyes. But this gave her no joy. For the first 
time she felt inexplicably humiliated by it. 

“You are flaring up!” he laughed. “What 4 violent little 
person it is! Your husband will have a job to curb such a 
wild little filly!” His condescending tone and self-assured 
way of not taking in earnest anything that she said gave her 
a wild desire to wound him. 

“Don’t worry yourself about that,” she gasped. “I shan’t 
marry. At least, I shan’t marry a man who only looks upon 
me as a wild horse to be tamed. I won’t be tamed, under- 
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stand that. I’m not made to be an obedient servile wife. The 
man who wants me as his wife must be prepared for my 
wanting to be his equal.” 

~ He seemed utterly nonplussed for a moment and walked 
on beside her in silence. He had dropped his swaggering 
manner, and though she kept her eyes steadily fixed before 
her she could feel that he was looking at her timidly and her 
wrath began to abate. Just now, when she was with Sylvia 
she had been wrought up to a tremendous pitch of excite- 
ment. Now, all her grand schemes seemed suddenly to have 
become far-off unreal things. But a dazed obstinacy re- 
mained. She wouldn’t give in. If he really were fond of her 
he must just take her as she was, as something quite differ- 
ent from other girls, something much stronger and more 
active-minded. 

At length he spoke, calmly, in a patronising paternal kind 
of tone which would have made her laugh had she not been 
so angry. “But, my dear child, even if you do gravely pro- 
pose to make use of these good brains of yours and to learn 
and study and get wrinkles on your forehead and ruin your 
pretty eyes over musty old books—you know quite well that 
your lot in life is really to have a husband and a home to 
look after and children to bring up. You won’t have any use 
for all this learning then. So why should you spoil all your 
pleasant time of girlhood with it?” 

“I’m not sure that I shall marry at all,” she said defiantly. 
“At any rate I needn’t think about it at present. There’s no 
need for me to make up my mind yet. I’m still young and 
I’ve plenty of time. And I’m not going to waste that time 
sitting aimlessly at home with needlework and novels. I 
mean exactly what I said just now. I’m going to be a stu- 
dent. I’m going to learn exactly what the young men do 
when they come up to college, beginning with Latin.” 

“Latin!” he repeated incredulously, bursting into a peal 
of sarcastic laughter. “Latin! Why it’s the one thing of all 
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others most ridiculous for a woman! It’s just like—let me 
see who was she?—Yes, Anna Maria Schuurman, who knew 
Latin and used to eat spiders! Come, Lisa, do be sensible. It’s 
absolute folly! You oughtn’t to wish it. A pretty girl to 
know Latin! It’s just as if . . .” 

Lisa, who had put out her and to ring the bell, paused: 
“As if what?” she asked breathlessly as though her life 
depended on the answer. 

Confused by her vehemence he sought nervously for a 
suitable simile: “As if—as if—a gentle dove were to try to 
screech like a peacock.” He gave a nod of satisfaction. Yes, 
the simile was exceedingly apt. It must impress her he 
thought. Then he took off his hat and held out his hand: 
“Now do just say,” he implored, “that this is nothing but a 
bit of folly on your part. For you are my gentle dove, Lisa 
dear. Oh, I couldn’t bear to think that you honestly wanted 
to be the other creature.” 

He grasped her hand and looked at her so earnestly that 
she lowered her eyes. For a moment her mind was a blank. 
Something seemed urging her to respond, girl-like, with a 
coy look and a meaning smile. Then instantly recovering 
herself she faced him coolly. “You know that rhyme you 
were so proud of about the blue-stockings? Well, in future 
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you will be able to sing it about me! 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE FAMILY CONCLAVE 


The turf fire had been laid on the old-fashioned open 
hearth in Sarah Berkhout’s drawing-room and she herself 
was busily employed in removing all traces of dust, for the 
room was seldom used. She saw to it that all the chairs occu- 
pied their regulation positions in a semi-circle around the 
polished centre table and cast a final glance to reassure her- 
self that the decanters of Madeira and bitters as well as the 
biscuits and a box of cigars with the sulphur matches were 
duly set out on the little round table between the windows. 

It was the month of January 1873 and Sarah was now 
a widow, Major Berkhout having died of inflammation of 
the lungs three weeks previously. She and her daughters 
had been much upset by the suddenness of it all and 
naturally she felt very sad. At the same time she was quite 
ready to welcome the diversion very properly afforded by 
the many pressing responsibilities of the moment. There was 
her own mourning and that of the girls for instance. 
Dozens of yards of crape to cut out and make up in prepara- 
tion for the grand funeral. There were all the members of 
her family and the Berkhouts to be invited to the reception. 
And after the ceremony they had to be given food and 
refreshment. And then there were the visitors who came in 
state to offer formal condolences. All day long Sarah sat in 
the drawing-room to receive them, the shutters only just 
ajar, the pictures turned with their faces to the wall and the 
mirror hung with black crape. 

Sarah had all at once become a person of importance, of 
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infinitely greater importance in her own eyes, than she had 
ever been during the life of the poor querulous old Major. 
The responsibility for the education of the four girls now 
rested entirely with her, and so did the preparations for 
Sophy’s marriage. This was to take place in April very 
quietly, but with a proper amount of ceremony about it of 
course. In entering upon the state of widowhood Sarah con- 
sidered the fitting moment had now arrived for changing 
her hair from gold to grey. And so from the day of the 
funeral she adopted an exquisite coiffure with a big chignon 
surmounted by an elegant widow’s cap. All things consid- 
ered she was finding it by no means difficult now, three 
weeks after the death of her husband, to resign herself to 
the will of the Almighty. She mourned her dear Berkhout, 
naturally, and kept singing his praises as became a faithful 
spouse. But the fact remained that she daily found an in- 
creasing comfort in being released from his eternal nagging 
and complaining. And now that all the New Year’s bills 
were pouring in she couldn’t help feeling at every turn how 
peaceful everything was. No more of those perpetual re- 
proaches about her spendthrift extravagance as in former 
years! 

To-day, however, at noon, three of her brothers were to 
meet at her house for the purpose of considering her financial 
position, to use the formal expression of Nicholas whom the 
deceased had appointed guardian of the younger girls. Sarah 
had felt vaguely uneasy, apprehending trouble. But in her 
usual easy-going way she dismissed the unpleasant thought 
with all convenient speed. She would give her brothers to 
understand she was but a poor weak woman without any 
knowledge of money matters. 

Exact compliance with the ritual observed on such occa- 
sions allowed of the shutters being opened today for the first 
time, but the white blinds were left drawn down. Sarah was 
just taking a peep through a chink when she saw David and 
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Nicholas, both irreproachably attired in mourning with 
dead black top hats and ebony walking sticks, come over the 
bridge and along the deserted quay. Albert was also to be 
seen approaching from. the opposite direction his whole per- 
son a direct contrast to his brothers. He was stout and thick- 
set his full round face beaming with health and happi- 
ness. To Sarah’s annoyance he had refused to go into mourn- 
ing for his brother-in-law or to let his family do so. But as 
Albert had lent her money to tide her over many embarrass- 
ments, and had moreover on the day of the funeral made up 
his quarrel with David in answer to her sobbing entreaties, 
she thought it best to endure this breach of good manners in 
silence and to shift the responsibility of it on to the shoulders 
of his ill-bred wife. 

A few minutes later the three men were seated in the 
drawing-room and the widow was bustling about hospitably 
pouring out Madeira and offering cigars, when David in an 
impatient tone demanded her attention. He was looking ill 
and old, and she had not failed to notice when he came in 
the slight stoop of his shoulders and the worried expression 
in his eyes. She sat down, smoothing out her broad crape 
flounces and thought of what young Immerzeel, her pros- 
pective son-in-law, had told Sophia. That Louis had sud- 
denly disappeared from the town, and that he was said to 
have fallen out with his parents in consequence of having 
joined a set of men who were seditious traitors to the 
country. 

David opened proceedings in a cold matter-of-fact way, 
while Nicholas nervously shifted his glasses. He had taken 
to a pair of green spectacles the last year or so instead of the 
awkward old shade. Albert sat with his eyes immovably 
fixed on the ceiling, puffing out thick clouds of cigar smoke. 

Professor Cornvelt said he was sure Sarah must know 
quite well that her family finances were not altogether sat- 
isfactory, but that presumably she was not aware of the fact 
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that Berkhout and she had been living beyond their means 
and that their capital was almost entirely exhausted. Sarah 
was certainly not to blame for’ this in the first place. It was 
for the man to administer the family money. All the same, 
after going through the bills, it was obvious she had incurred 
a number of expenses which he could not understand in any 
reasonable woman. For instance, she had got herself a jar- 
diniére and a sewing-machine! Actually a sewing-machine! 
In a family of four grown-up girls who could surely do 
their sewing by hand! One couldn’t alter what had hap- 
pened, but the thing was that Sarah and her girls must 
properly understand the situation. When all the debts were 
paid and the funeral expenses it would leave them only fifty 
pounds a year! Naturally he recognised that it was impos- 
sible for a Major’s widow with four daughters to live upon 
this, so he and his two brothers were prepared to help her 
that she might keep up her position at any rate outwardly, 
and not sacrifice the chance of a good marriage for the 
girls. Nicholas, Albert, and himself had agreed to allow her 
another eighty pounds. On this they reckoned the family 
would be able to live very simply. But as it was evident she 
understood little about business, Nicholas was to administer 
the money. She would have to give account to him and 
he would decide what purchases were necessary, and 
only when satisfied on this point would he furnish the 
payment. 

Mrs. Berkhout listened with growing uneasiness and when 
David began to mention figures she put her hand to her 
head once or twice as if in pain. After all, she was only a 
woman. She understood nothing of money matters. But at 
this last definitely stated fact she pricked up her ears. That 
her brothers would offer to help her she had hoped and ex- 
pected. But she had never expected to be under the tyranny 
of Nick like this; to have Nick decide when she needed new 
clothes; to have him give her the money for housekeeping 
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and to be obliged to ask his permission before she could buy 
a single thing! 

“I for my part have still one condition to make,” said 
Albert, “which is that Nancy shall come to live with Sarah. 
A sister after all is nearer than a brother, and Fanny and the 
children can’t put up with her any longer.” 

“But I’m not going to do it,” Sarah burst out. “The girls 
can’t stand Nan. I won’t have her in my house!” 

“It’s not a question, Sal, of what you wish, but what you 
must,” said David laying his hand soothingly upon hers. 
Though he wouldn’t have owned it to himself, he really 
pitied her in spite of her stupidity and extravagance. She 
looked such a helpless figure sitting there on the sofa in the 
‘modernised’ drawing-room she was so proud of, with that 
absurd grey coiffure and with not a trace left of her gay 
pleasure-loving self. She seemed all at once to have become 
quite an old woman. 

“Perhaps it would be as well to have the girls in,” said 
Nicholas, ‘tand to tell them what has been decided. They 
are rather young, but it is desirable they should know ex- 
actly how matters stand.” 

A few minutes afterwards the four girls entered, the 
ample folds of their black dresses rustling and swishing as 
they took their places in the crowded circle. They all shook 
hands with their uncles and made a little formal curtsey. 
Then they seated themselves.on the red damask chairs with. 
a careful adjusting of their ‘tournures’ and looked timidly, 
first at the serious men and then at their mother’s agitated 
face. 

“That’s women all over!” thought Nicholas scornfully. 
“That’s the way they have of showing their grief!” And he 
glanced sharply through his green glasses at Cattie’s big jet 
eardrops and Sophy’s black-bordered handkerchief and Cas- 
sie’s black-beaded mittens. It would be salutory for these 
volatile young things to learn for once to cut their coats 
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according to their cloth. Yes, he would have to keep a tight 
hand on the reins. 

David continued his speech. It was for him to take the 
lead as head of the family, in spite of Nicholas being the 
guardian. He spoke kindly and indulgently. One could not 
do otherwise to women, who had no power of grasping any 
explanations of business. Besides he was sorry for the four 
young things, for all his irritation at,the expensive fashion- 
able mourning. They had a life of distressful poverty before 
them and the chance of marriage for three out of the four 
was as good as done for. So he told them the arrangement 
he and his brothers had come to, and impressed upon them 
the duty of exercising the very strictest economy. He also 
announced the plan of their Aunt Nancy making her home 
with them. He assured the girls that he could quite under- 
stand the outlook might not seem very rosy, but he would 
remind them that they were still young, and as they could 
outwardly keep up their position and continue to live the 
life of well-bred gentlewomen there was always the chance 
they might make a good marriage some day. 

Whereupon up rose Cassie. Crumpling her black-bor- 
dered handkerchief nervously in her hands she said quite 
respectfully, and rather like a child repeating a lesson, but 
very firmly: “Uncle, we are very grateful of course to you 
and Uncle Nick and Uncle Albert for wishing to do some- 
thing for mother to help her with money. But we girls don’t 
require your help. We’ve quite decided, Cattie and Betsy 
and I, to earn our own living, Uncle! .. .” 

Uncle David set down the glass of Madeira he was in the 
act of raising to his lips and so hastily that the wine spilt 
on the polished table. Uncle Nicholas pushed up his green 
spectacles to his forehead, and Uncle Albert took his cigar 
out of his mouth and with a heave of his unwieldy body 
sat erect. 

*You’ve decided . . . to earn . . . your own living 
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. toearn .. . your living!” repeated Professor Corn- 
velt frowning. It annoyed him to have this great tall girl 
standing up right in front of him, so that he had to look 
up at her from his armchair. It placed him at a disadvan- 
tage. 

“But don’t you understand, my child, that if you do that 
everyone will know that your mother has been left in pen- 
ury and without the barest necessities of life?” 

“Decided to earn your own living, have you?” sneered 
Uncle Nick. “You talk as if it were the easiest thing in the 
world to do.” 

“Cattie and I are going to be dressmakers,” explained 
Cassie. ““We’ve always made our own and mother’s dresses, 
and dresses for the other two as well. Everybody has always 
admired them and thought how well we did it. We are going 
to ask all our friends and all the people mother knows to let 
us in future make their dresses and caps. We’ve reckoned 
it all up. We can count on getting quite eight guilders for 
a dress and three for a bonnet or a cap. So we can easily 
earn twenty to forty guilders a week.” 

“And I,” said Betsy timidly, “now that I can’t stay on 
any longer at boarding-school, I’m going to try if they’ll 
take me as an assistant teacher in a school, and later on I 
shall go in for my examination. I’ve good testimonials for I 
can teach very well and I’ve always been far and away the 
best in my class.” 

“But don’t you see,” said the Professor, with difficulty 
controlling his voice, ‘“‘don’t you see that this sort of thing 
isn’t done? It’s not fitting for girls in your position, a 
Major’s daughters? You simply can’t do a thing like that 
in the class to which the Cornvelts and . . . and the Berk- 
houts belong, without losing caste?” 

“What does your mother think of the plan?” interrupted 
Albert’s rough voice. “You never told us a word about this 
just now, Sarah. Why didn’t you?” 
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Sarah began to sob nervously. “Well, because I didn’t 
know it. They never told me anything about it,” she wailed. 
“Girls nowadays don’t seem to think it necessary their 
mothers should. . . .” 

“Now be quiet,” cried Cattie, flinging a protective arm 
about her mother’s neck. “We didn’t tell you because we 
were quite sure that at first you wouldn’t hear of it. But 
we've discussed the whole thing from beginning to end. We 
don’t suppose it’s going to be at all a treat and we are per- 
fectly prepared for our life being quite different from what 
it’s been hitherto. But at any rate it will be better than sit- 
ting fretting ourselves to death in grinding poverty and 
having to take in Aunt Nan, and having—please don’t be 
angry Uncle if I say it straight out—having to live on the 
charity of the family!” 

“That’s not the point at all!” Uncle David, a rare thing 
for him, was so excited that he banged his fist on the table. 
“What is this pernicious spirit that has come over all you 
girls nowadays? You all seem to think you can do or not do 
exactly what you please! Haven’t you any respect for your | 
father’s memory that you dishonour it like this? Don’t you 
realise that your sister is going to marry an officer?” 

But hereupon, Sophy who had been sitting silent said: “If 
we are so poor as all that, Uncle, Immerzeel and I can’t pos- 
sibly marry at present. He’s nothing but his lieutenant’s pay, 
so how could we get the furniture and the trousseau? So I’ve 
decided, Uncle, to go out and give music lessons till P’ve got 
the money together. I’ve had good lessons myself for years, 
and am quite an accomplished performer on the piano. 
Monsieur Latigue, my old master, will be sure to recom- 
mend me.” 

The three men looked at each other and their faces, each 
of them so different in its own way, had all at that moment 
an extraordinary resemblance to their father. Each was 
sticking out a stubborn under lip. Each was setting his obsti- 
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nate chin down into his collar with an air of offended 
dignity. 

Albert at length spoke. “If you yourselves have no feel- 
ing of what is proper to your position, your Uncle Nicholas 
as your guardian will prevent you. . . .” 

“We are of age,” exclaimed Sophy and Cattie trium- 
phantly with one voice. 

“And I shall be so in six months’ time,” said Cassie, with 
difficulty hiding her laughter. 

“Apparently,” jeered Uncle Nicholas, after the moment’s 
baleful silence which followed this open declaration of war, 
“apparently you haven’t the slightest doubt of being able to 
do what you propose? You women who have always had . 
your table laid and your bed made for you and have never 
done anything but squander the money that men have 
earned for you—you actually think, do you, that you can 
look after yourselves?” 

Cattie had been sitting all this time with her arm round 
her mother, whose shoulders were still heaving with sobs. 
She now sprang up, her little sharp-featured high-coloured 
face convulsed with rage. “How exactly like a man!” she 
burst out passionately. “It’s that that infuriates the women 
of to-day—the women who think and who have had enough 
of slavery! Men never will give us a chance of showing 
that we can do things and yet they’re always reproaching us 
for being silly and inefficient!” 

“Oh indeed? So now we know which way the wind sits!” 
said Uncle David with a sarcastic smile. He had recovered 
his composure. “‘You see,” he said, turning to his sister who 
was still weeping in the corner of the sofa, “this is the 
result of the slack way in which you mothers bring up your 
girls nowadays. Now you can see for yourself how they’ve 
lost all respect for their elders and betters, and dare to say 
just whatever comes into their heads! We’ve listened to you 
quite long enough,” he went on, turning to the girls. “Little 
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did I suppose that our generous proposal would meet with 
such a reception and such unseemly talk as I’ve had to listen 
to this afternoon. For your poor mother’s sake, and only for 
that, mind you, I’m willing to believe that you’ve spoken 
hastily and that you’ve allowed yourselves to be stirred up 
by some of those hot-heads, those emancipated women. I’m 
prepared to look upon all this as unsaid if Cattie and Cassie 
will beg my and Uncle Nick’s pafdon for their improper 
behaviour. But if, as I can’t and won’t believe, you should 
persist in your foolish plan of earning your own living— 
well then—we shall all wash our hands of you. We shan’t 
give you one farthing or do anything to help your mother; 
you will have to look after her yourselves and provide for 
her by this ‘work’ of yours which you’re so hopeful about!” 


“Oh no, David! Oh no—no!” moaned the widow, seizing 
her brother’s hand imploringly. 

He angrily shook her off. “Show that you’ve some author- 
ity over your children,” he said with severity. “Call to mind 
the ideas of duty and discipline you were brought up with 
yourself!” 


On the Borstel Bridge the three men paused for a moment 
at parting, Albert with his good-natured face and fat slov- 
enly person standing in odd contrast to the prim and punc- 
tiliously attired figures of the two elder men. Although 
David had become reconciled with his youngest brother 
since the day of Berkhout’s funeral, yet it was an offence to 
him to see him standing there now. He was ashamed that 
this unkempt common man with his uncouth accent should 
bear the same name as himself. 

“It’s a troublesome business, but they'll get tamed fast 
enough when once the pinch of poverty comes,” said Albert 
with a broad grin, as though that settled the question. “At 
all events I shall arrange for Nancy to move next week and 
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Fanny and the girls may thank heaven to be quit of her and 
her bad temper.” He laughed, a fat boisterous laugh just 
like his father’s. All those who had known old Mr. Corn- 
velt declared that Albert was the member of the family 
who most resembled him. Then with an amiable wave of his 
unbrushed hat he walked off. 

Nicholas and David strolled on together along the fish- 
market saluted respectfully by many of the passers-by. 
“These are queer times,” said Nicholas at last, as they arrived 
at the small house in Old Rhine Street which he occupied 
with a housekeeper. “It really seems to-day as if the whole 
course of the world turned upon the woman question.” 

“T can’t help often thinking of what father used to say,” 
said the Professor gloomily, lifting his hat and wiping his | 
hot brow with his black-bordered handkerchief. ““He once 
gave me a piece of advice he had from his own father. 
“Never argue with a woman,’ he said. ‘Directly we men get 
to arguing with women it’s all up with our authority and 
with our peace of mind!’” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE GREAT DECISION 


The same afternoon an hour after the painful family con- 
clave, the servant ushered a visitor into Mrs. Berkhout’s 
drawing-room. On hearing the bell go, the widow had 
rushed out of the room to bathe her red eyes and to pin her 
cap straight upon her grey hair for it was all askew. Stupid 
of her not to have told the maid to say ‘engaged!’ She was 
not at all in the mood for visitors. She tried to think which 
of her acquaintance might be expected. Most of them had 
already paid their visits of condolence. 

When she re-entered the room she had reassumed her pose 
of disconsolate widow. Luckily no one need know at pres- 
ent of the dreadful distress that was hanging over her head. 
For the moment, she was still respectable Mrs. Berkhout 
arrayed in the most correct and fashionable of weeds. 

There rose up from the sofa a little grey-haired woman 
whose absence of tournure gave her an odd, skinny appear- 
ance. 

Sarah’s expression of sad amiability turned into one of 
displeasure. A stranger! It surely wasn’t an appeal for 
charity? 

“My poor dear Sally,” said a voice with just a touch of 
foreign accent which seemed vaguely familiar. “How many 
years it is sifices .. 0 

“Excuse me? You are. . . . You're not! Heavens! I do 
believe. . . . Why it’s Lysbeth! Lysbeth Sylvain!” 

They were in each other’s arms. Memories of the past, of 
Sally’s far-away girlhood, came flooding back with over- 
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whelming distinctness: the great things she had expected 
life to bring her, all the plans she and Lysbeth had made 
together, all the pangs of disappointed love over which they 
had mingled their tears. And then came the overpowering 
thought of her present wretchedness. Life was over for her. 
She had nothing to look forward to but poverty and humili- 
ation. Only such a little while ago she had clung obstinately 
to the belief that she was still young, that life still held in 
store for her much that was rich and beautiful. And lo, 
after all, she was nothing but a grey-haired old woman! 

They sat down together on the sofa. Through the slit in 
the curtain Lysbeth caught a glimpse of the quiet quay out- 
side, with the same trees and the same house fronts she had 
gazed at when she was a young thing of eighteen and had 
sat darning stockings under old Patty’s supervision, and 
cursing fate for having been born a girl. 

The sitting-room was altered almost out of recognition. 
And yet there had risen up before her with amazing vivid- 
ness the recollection of her first entering it long ago, the 
smell of the sunless, ill ventilated room, the smell of human- 
ity and camphor and tobacco and turf embers, which seemed 


to her now the quintessences of domestic life in Holland. — 


After all these years it gave her still a feeling of oppression, 
almost of bodily discomfort. She could see herself sitting 
quietly at the polished oval table evening after evening. 
She could still hear the creak of Uncle Cornvelt’s chair and 
his loud dominating voice which had haunted her in her 
dreams long after she had fled from the house. 

Sitting now by Sally she told her all about the subsequent 
vicissitudes of her life. No, it had been by no means so fas- 
cinating and adventurous as Sally seemed to suppose. It had 
been a life of hard work with many humiliations and diffi- 
culties. Five years after leaving Holland she had in Paris 
come across a family from the Indies and they had taken 
her back with them to educate their children. She had lived 
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with them as a daughter of the house on a footing of equal- 
ity, and eighteen years later had returned to Europe with 
two of the girls. The three had lived together in Paris until 
forced to leave by the war and troubles of the Commune. 
They then had settled in the Hague and here her two friends 
had died. 

“So you aren’t married,” said the widow with such evi- 
dent disappointment that her cousin burst out laughing. 
“And I always felt so sure you were going to make a con- 
quest of some Indian nabob or other with an immense 
fortune.” 

“I didn’t wish to marry,” said Lysbeth proudly. “I didn’t 
believe in love and I had no trust in men’s promises and 
vows.” 

“Ah, one only believes in love when one is young and 
pretty,” said the little widow wistfully. “But when one’s 
best years are over one would be thankful at least to marry 
honourably in one’s own position, especially when one’s par- 
ents have no means.” 

“JT don’t need to marry just to be provided for,” said 
Lysbeth haughtily, “and my two friends left me their 
money, so I’ve got the fortune after all.” 

“T always thought you would,” sighed Sally. All at once 
viewing the little dowdy woman in an entirely different 
light. “Oh, I’ve regretted a hundred times that I didn’t run 
away with you!” 

“The fortune I’ve inherited isn’t for my own use,” an- 
nounced the other with a dignity which impressed Sally. 
“My money is to be devoted towards helping women in every 
possible way to become independent, to free them from the 
slavery in which they are still living in this country.” 

Mrs. Berkhout shrank back involuntarily. “So you mean 
to say,” she cried, “that you are taking part in this dreadful 
fashion of wanting to turn women into men?” 

There was a long pause. Lysbeth put out a caressing hand 
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and smoothed down the folds of Sally’s crape. Presently she 
said sweetly, “And how about you Sal? Have you been so 
well treated by men? Are you so satisfied with your own lot 
in life that you don’t see the need for any alteration in the 
ordinary lives of women? Are you so happy under the 
guardianship of your brothers that you would bring up 
your daughters to a lot like your own?” 

At first Sally did not understand. But the intimidating 
force of Lysbeth’s words gradually made itself felt, and 
recollections awoke within her. She recalled her old love 
affair with van Doeveren, and how Nick had betrayed it to 
her father and how the latter had forbidden her marriage. 
She thought of Corny and his cowardly renunciation of 
their love, and of Berkhout too who had so deceived her 
about his financial position. And now she was both poor and 
old and her three brothers treated her just as if she were a 
mere chattel and they were doling out a bare pittance to 
herself and her children. ““Women are deplorable creatures,” 
she burst out abruptly, “and as for men... oh if you 
only knew Lysbeth what I have suffered and endured from 
men!” 

Lysbeth slipped off her mantle and her little flat-crowned 
hat and laid them beside her on the sofa. Then she took out 
her handkerchief and wiped the tears from poor Sally’s 
swollen cheeks. And the widow never saw the gleam in 
her eyes nor the ironical smile on her lips. She was conscious 
of nothing but the caress and of the long forgotten voice 
saying consolingly: “Cheer up, Sally. Let us talk it over 
sensibly.” 


Mrs. Berkhout could not exactly remember afterwards all 
they talked about during that memorable visit, nor how 
it was that so many of her fixed opinions seemed to change 
at a blow. Anyway she clearly realised that afternoon for 
the first time how stupid it was to spend more money than 
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you had and to try to keep up an appearance of affluence 
in the eyes of the world by wearing smart clothes. Another 
thing she realised too was that it was absolutely no fault of 
hers, this extravagance and everlasting lack of means. It 
was Berkhout’s fault. Berkhout had always treated her like 
a child instead of a thinking woman and had never given 
her any insight into his money affairs. And what right had 
her brothers, who were well off and in good positions, to 
dole her out such a miserable pittance? It was they who 
were forcing her and her daughters to this life of hypocrisy. 
They didn’t want the girls to earn their own living? Well 
then, wasn’t it their duty to give the family a decent in- 
come? Of course they were taking advantage of their male 
authority to coerce poor helpless women. What right had 
they to interfere in their lives? Had they ever troubled 
themselves a rap about her marriage with Berkhout? Had 
they tried to find out whether he were really the good 
match he pretended to be? No; they had been only too 
glad to know that one of the three ‘vinegar cruets’ at 
least had found a home. David didn’t think her good 
enough to come to his grand parties. And Albert wanted to 
force Nancy upon her as a lodger. And as for that stingy 
ill-tempered Nicholas she had to be responsible to him for 
every penny she spent. 

The girls had now come in and Sally found herself the 
centre of a highly excited circle. Lysbeth sat next her on 
the red sofa and her four daughters round the walnut table. 
Oddly enough Cousin Lysbeth seemed to know all about 
the plan with which Cassie had so enraged her uncles that 
afternoon. The girls now revealed that months ago they had 
been introduced to Sylvia by Lisa Wiseman and had visited 
her at her rooms in Maarsman Lane without being aware 
that the well-known and much abused writer was their own 
cousin. 

A writer! Mrs. Berkhout frowned. That was really some- 
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thing to be rather ashamed of! It was really not ladylike 
to write books and articles in newspapers. She had a vague 
recollection of something unpleasant that had happened 
a little while ago at the Literary Institute, something to 
do with Sylvia which the Leyden ladies had talked about 
indignantly for weeks. But when she looked at Lysbeth it 
was the same dear old face she remembered as a girl, in 
spite of the wrinkles and lines about nose and mouth. 
Lysbeth’s voice too had the same seductive tone as when she 
used to tell those wonderful stories long ago. Poor fat 
Sally had a vague feeling that Lysbeth’s opinions were ab- 
solutely out of all accordance with her own. She wouldn’t 
at all like any of her respectable acquaintances to hear 
Lysbeth airing her opinions in her drawing-room. And yet 
somehow she didn’t seem able to formulate a single definite 
objection. The comforting assurance that the misery which 
had just seemed inevitable might after all be averted, seemed 
for the moment to sweep all other considerations out of 
her head. For her cousin had proposed an immediate plan. 
She had been looking for a home for months. Why shouldn’t 
she come to live with the Berkhouts? Cattie and Cassie 
could then start their dressmaking business under her 
auspices. She would also pay for Betsy’s lessons and help 
Sally financially until the daughters were earning enough 
money to keep her. The only condition she made was that 
there should be no false shame and no showing off in the 
eyes of the world. People must learn to realise that it was 
no disgrace for penniless girls to earn their bread. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” assented Mrs. Berkhout vaguely, 
anxiously wondering whether a board with: “Robes et 
Manteaux”’ would have to be put up outside the house and 
what her father would have said had he known it. Just 
then to her dismay she saw the figure of Mrs. Immerzeel 
pass the window and, closing her little parasol, slowly ascend 
the steps to the door. Sophy too was startled by this unex- 
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pected visit of her future mother-in-law, and she gave a 
nervous glance at Lysbeth’s grey cropped hair and plain 
gown destitute of tournure. But Mrs. Immerzeel had already 
rung the bell and a moment later her stout figure voluminous 
in purple mozambique and a beaded mantle glittering with 
jet, sailed into the room. She advanced majestically towards 
the assembled company her flounces rustling, and bowed in 
a rather acidulous manner. She had a’ pale austere face with 
a big nose and a self satisfied double chin. Sally kissed her 
and the girls curtsied, and then Sophia introduced: “Our 
cousin, Miss Sylvain.” 

Mrs. Immerzeel’s face spoke volumes. She carefully ad- 
justed the heavy folds of her dress and sank into the chair 
which Betsy drew forward. She knew immediately that this 
queer shorthaired individual was the ‘Blue-Stocking’ who 
had so shamefully insulted dear Dominie Beets. And she 
knew something else too about Miss Sylvain. In her 
daughter’s room she had recently come across a newspaper 
called ‘Our Vocation’ in which there was an article by 
someone named Sylvia exhorting young girls to read most 
unfeminine books and to study politics. This cousin of the 
Cornvelts could be none other than this very writer, the 
same woman whom the students always hooted when she 
went down the Breestraat. 

“Sylvia” did not appear to notice Mrs. Immerzeel’s icy 
manner nor the embarassment of Sally and Sophy. She went 
on speaking in a quiet tone about two women living in 
Amsterdam, ladies of very good family, who had learnt 
sick-nursing and were trying to do something to improve 
the scandalous condition of the hospitals. 

At this fifteen-year-old Betsy clapped her hands and ex- 
claimed rapturously: “Oh that’s what I’d like to do! It’s 
much better than going in for examinations. Looking after 
sick people! It must be a splendid occupation for a girl!” 

Mrs. Berkhout turned very red. “You don’t know what 
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you’re talking about,” she said angrily. But Lysbeth only 
enquired sweetly, “Why shouldn’t it be a good thing for 
her to do, Sal? She’s got to choose some way of earning her 
living.” 

Mrs. Immerzeel set down the glass of madeira which 
Sophy had just brought her and folded her mittened hands 
upon her huge lap. “In our position,” she said with the 
conscious dignity of a colonel’s wife, “In our position, young 
girls fortunately never need to work. Even when they are 
left in bad circumstance like the daughters of my poor 
friend here, the family always considers it a duty to provide 
for them so that they needn’t demean themselves by work- 
ing.” 

Sophy in her turn got red as fire. She glanced from her 
nerve-racked mother to the frigid austerity of the visitor 
and all at once she felt that this plan of hers which had 
seemed so nice and simple was only a horridly humiliating 
one after all. 

“I think, Sophy, you ought to tell the lady at once of 
the plans you have made,” said Lysbeth gently. The girl 
who had just been facing her uncles with such assurance 
now became frightened, and without lifting her eyes she 
managed to stammer forth something about wanting to give 
music-lessons till she earned enough to buy a trousseau and 
the furniture. She hadn’t yet sounded Everard on the’sub- 
ject, but he would be certain to think it the best thing to 
do, though naturally he wouldn’t like it. He could not but 
see that it was the only course possible for them. They 
were far too fond of one another to let a mere preju- 
dice... . 

“Prejudice!” interposed Mrs. Immerzeel in her dull drawl- 
ing voice. “My dear child, have you for one moment re- 
flected that Everard wears the king’s uniform and that this 
entails certain obligations? Don’t you realise that for an 
officer’s fiancée and future wife to give music lessons. . . « 
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Well the thing is simply zof done. As a pastime or an amuse- 
ment if you like, but when it,comes to earning money by 
it!” 

“But when we really need it, I mean the money? How 
can we marry without a trousseau or any furniture? And 
you and the Colonel can’t help us.” 

“We've impressed upon Everard from his boyhood that 
he must look out for a girl with money,” interrupted Mrs. 
Immerzeel now extremely angry and dropping her cut 
and dried manner. “He wouldn’t listen to us. Do children 
ever listen to the advice of their parents nowadays? We had 
imagined that Sophia, though not rich, was at least com- 
fortably off. It now seems that quite the reverse is the case 
—that owing to unfortunate circumstances—um—ah— 
well child you’re not the first and only girl who has had 
to see her dreams end in smoke, and if you really care for 
Everard and have his future happiness at heart, you 
SUsiA. os 

“I won’t give him up!” Sophy burst out. “We love each 
other, and the time has quite gone by,—quite, let me tell 
you,—for parents to decide how their children shall marry. 
And the time will come soon enough when it won’t be any 
disgrace for a girl to work. And if it’s unbefitting the posi- 
tion of an officer, then let Everard leave the Army and 
become a clerk or a teacher, or something, without all this. 
gilded make-believe!” 

“Well done,” nodded cousin Lysbeth encouragingly. And. 
she laid a soothing hand upon the arm of poor Sally who 
had again begun to sob violently. 

Mrs. Immerzeel now turned the vials of her wrath upon 
Lysbeth. “Women like you—I can’t possibly call them 
*Ladies’-—should be kept under lock and key! In how many 
families have you taught disobedience and set the children 
against their parents? It’s the first and greatest duty of 
every child to conform absolutely to the wishes of those: 
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to whom it owes its life. Our Everard most certainly will 
not forget what is due to his parents.” 

All of a sudden the widow rose to her feet quaking with 
fright at what she was about to say—such words! Only a 
few hours ago she knew she could not have uttered them 
at all. 

“No Lottie,” she said with a solemn shake of her head. 
“We parents have not the right to force our children to 
do what we wish simply because we have brought them 
into the world and have reared them up. That is an old- 
fashioned idea, and there’s a great difference between our 
generation and that of our good parents. They considered 
that a child should be grateful to them because they brought 
it into life. And they thought because they had done so 
they could dispose of that life just as they wished. But I 
know—I know it from a sad experience long ago in my 
own youth—that this is quite wrong. Children must know 
best for themselves and man may not put asunder what 
God has joined together!”” Mrs. Immerzeel got up pulling 
angrily at her black silk mittens. She paused and then said 
with an acrid smile: “Yes, it certainly is a pity, Sal, that 
your father didn’t wish you to marry that middle-class 
young van Doeveren, for the whole town knew you were 
secretly in love with him. You would then at any rate have 
remained in the tradesman class in which you are at home, 
and Everard would never have taken it into his head to 
look at your daughter. But I can tell you this: there’s one 
thing you and your blue-stocking of a daughter my make 
yourselves quite sure about. Our son will have to choose for 
himself. If he persists in marrying a girl who works for 
money his parents’ house will henceforth be closed to him.” 

She turned and swept magnificently towards the door 
which Betsy held open for her with a face of alarm, and 
a moment later her imposing figure with its diminutive hat 
and tiny parasol were seen gliding past the window. 
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There was a burst of derisive laughter and indignant 
comment from the three younger sisters. But Sophy went 
upstairs by herself to the sitting-room and sat down and 
cried. She was by no means so sure of her dear Everard as 
she had made out to that cross old Mrs. Immerzeel, and 
the plan about the music lessons which Lysbeth had in- 
vested with such glamour had altogether lost its charm. 
She was miserable. “A Blue-Stocking!” she sobbed. ‘They 
will think we are all blue-stockings. And a Blue-Stocking 
is an old maid. No man will ever marry a Blue-Stocking!” 


It was one cold foggy afternoon a few days later, and 
Mrs. Berkhout veiled in crape down to her feet had gone 
to return her condolence calls, when a fly laden with two 
trunks a bonnet box and a wooden tub with copper hoops, 
quietly drew up at the house. And to the great astonishment 
of Sophie and Cattie who were sitting at the window sew- 
ing, out stepped Aunt Nancy Cornvelt’s lean and lanky 
figure. Her nose was red with the cold, and in one hand 
she carried a bird-cage and in the other a wicker cap basket. 

“What on earth is she coming here for?” asked the eldest 
sister. She knew that her mother’s relations with this tire- 
some sharp-tongued aunt of theirs were none of the best. 
But as the fly-driver began to unload the boxes and drag 
them up the stone steps Cattie gripped her by the arm. 
“Oh,” she exclaimed, “of course Uncle Albert said last week 
that Aunt Nan was to come to live with us—that his 
wife and daughters couldn’t bear her temper any longer!” 

Before Sophy could reply the drawing-room door opened 
and in came the aunt. “Good afternoon girls,” she said with 
condescending affability, seating herself on the red damask 
sofa, with the bird-cage in her lap and the wicker basket 
by her side. Then she turned to Sophy and said assertively: 
“You might as well see that the boxes are brought in. And 
the driver must have three shillings and twopence tip.” 
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Sophy and Cattie glanced at each other. “We don’t 
understand, Aunt,” began the former, “We knew nothing 
about your coming to stay here?” 

“[’ve not come to stay here,” said Nancy undoing the 
strings of her dilapidated old bonnet and beginning to 
remove her black worsted gloves. “I’ve come to live here. 
Your mother arranged it all with your Uncle Bert. And I 
am lucky,” she added, “to be able to get away from that 
wicked house where they’re always swearing and have no 
thought of honouring God, and to come back to the home 
where I was born and bred.” 

Again Cattie and Sophy exchanged glances. This was a 
mean trick that Uncle Bert had played on their mother. 
He was obstinately resolved to be quit of Nan and so he 
had just shipped her off to his sister! 

Through the window Sophy could see the fly-driver tak- 
ing up the biggest of the boxes he had deposited on the 
doorstep and preparing with the servant’s assistance to carry 
it upstairs. If once they were to let Aunt Nan get into the 
house with all her goods and chattels it wouldn’t be so easy 
to get rid of her! 

They really must tell her the plain truth. She was con- 
vinced apparently that Uncle Bert and her sister had 
arranged for her to come here. To think of it! They had 
refused Uncle Bert’s offer of financial help and yet the 
family was to be saddled with this tiresome Aunt Nancy! 

Cattie felt too nervous to speak and wickedly signed to 
Sophy. She was the eldest she must do it. And Sophy 
crumpling up her apron, tried desperately to find suitable 
words to begin. And then she looked at Aunt Nan, and as 
she looked she seemed to see the sour old maid in quite a 
new light—not as 2 burden to the whole family but as just 
a miserable human being. She looked at the dowdy dilapi- 
dated old dress which she and her sisters had laughed at 
many a time, and realised that Nan wore her sister-in-law’s 
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cast off clothes simply because she never had any money 
to buy new things with. There were the two old trunks 
and the tub and the bonnet box, her poor little bits of pos- 
sessions, standing forlornly on the doorstep, the only things 
that Aunt Nan could really call her own. And there was 
the linnet huddled with cold in its cage, the only living 
creature the old maid had to love! And Sophy reffected that 
Aunt Nan hadn’t always been so decrepit and ugly. She 
had once been a young girl like Sophy herself with all a 
young girl’s hopes and longings. People laughed at old maids 
always. Dependent drudges of this kind who were shifted 
about from one member of the family to another like pieces 
of furniture. Sophy was furious with Uncle Bert for having 
tried to exercise his male domination over her mother and 
this gave her an inclination to help and protect the un- 
friendly old aunt. She suddenly became aware that it was 
their duty to give Aunt Nan house-room, for of course the 
poor down-trodden old thing, who had been dependent so 
many years on the arbitrary mercies of the family, would be 
sure to range herself enthusiastically on the side of herself 
and her sisters. So Sophy sat down beside her aunt on the 
sofa and began to tell her about all the great things that were 
going to happen. Next week they were going to have a board 
fixed to the door with: ‘Berkhout Sisters—Costumes and 
Mantles’ and Cattie and Cassie would get a name as dress- 
makers. Sophy herself was going to begin giving music 
lessons in Leyden and the Hague, and Betsy was taking a 
post as assistant teacher at a school in Haarlem. And it was 
cousin Lysbeth who had helped them to carry out all these 
plans. 

Sophy was so excited by her own enthusiasm, that she 
did not observe the look of disgusted amazement and in- 
dignation on Aunt Nancy’s face. She went on to assure her 
that she certainly could remain with them though it was not 
true that they had made any arrangement with Uncle Al- 
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bert about it. Aunt Nancy, she felt sure, would help them 
with the work they were all so eager to begin? Aunt Nan 
had experienced herself what it was for a woman to be 
dependent on the favour of her relations? 

But at this moment the girls were flabbergasted to behold 
Aunt Nancy rise from the sofa, her bird-cage in one hand 
and her basket in the other. In her agitation she had for- 
gotten to retie her bonnet strings and they fluttered and 
shook with the movements of her head. “I’d rather go back 
to Albert’s,” she gasped. “I’d rather put up with Fanny’s 
domineering ways and the badgering of the children, than 
live here where the first duties of a woman are simply 
trodden under foot! I’d rather live in that draughty garret 
of Albert’s than come back here to see our dear good parents’ 
home disgraced by a board with: ‘Costumes and Mantles.’ 
My poor dear sister doesn’t seem to be any match for the 
evil spirit that possesses you young girls of to-day. But I 
at least know what is due to the memory of our parents and 
to the honour of our family name!” Here she tapped vigor- 
ously on the window to call the attention of the fly-driver, 
and made signs to him that he should wait. 

“But Aunt, do listen. It’s just because we don’t want to 
have a life like yours, and because we don’t wish to ask 
favours from the family . . . that’s why we want to earn 
our living independently.” 

“You’re naughty girls,’ said Miss Cornvelt solemnly. “I 
always knew your mother was too weak and indulgent and 
that she would be paid out for the way she brought you up. 
A board with: ‘Costumes and Mantles’ on the door of my 
parents’ house! The disgrace of it! To have the whole town 
know that the granddaughters of a Cornvelt had to work 
for their living!” And balancing herself with difficulty, 
cage in hand, Nancy wiped away the angry tears from her 
faded red-rimmed eyes. 

“Oh let her go! Let her go!” said Cattie in a loud whisper 
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seeing Sophy inclined to argue with the wrathful old 
spinster. ““We’ve tried to keep her and she doesn’t want to 
stop; so nobody has anything to reproach us with.” 

Aunt Nancy went out of the room indignantly without 
one parting word, and through the window the girls beheld 
the driver in a towering rage loading up her possessions 
again on to the fly, after which a violent altercation took 
place. 

Suddenly she re-entered the room. “He wants his money 
first,” she said with a strenuous effort to appear dignified. 
“The insolent fellow won’t take me back unless he has his 
three shillings.” 

“Well and why don’t you... ?” began Cattie taking 
the high hand. But Sophy understood. Aunt Nan, who 
thought it such a disgrace for women to work for money, 
and who spoke of Sally’s daughters on that account as ‘if 
they were God-forsaken sinners—Aunt Nan didn’t possess 
even three shillings! Sophy took her purse out of her pocket. 
This morning she had received her first earnings for a 
bodice she had made for a friend. She ran into the passage 
and paid the man. 

“T’ll send you the money back tomorrow,” said her aunt 
haughtily waving aside Sophy’s attempt to assist her into 
the fly. And the two girls standing on the doorstep watched 
the vehicle with the two trunks and the bonnet box and 
the tub go joggling slowly down the Rapenburg on its 
return journey. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PARENTAL AUTHORITY 


On Sunday morning it occasionally happened that Doctor 
Wiseman, after visiting his most urgent cases, would take 
a walk in the direction of the country, and he made a great 
point of having his daughter Lisa as a companion. This was 
always a source of secret annoyance to his wife. In Mrs. 
Wiseman’s opinion the proper place for a Christian family 
on Sunday morning was the church, and she insisted that 
her two children should accompany her thither. However, 
one fine spring morning in the April of 1873 Lisa gave 
parsons and preaching the go-by and got clear away with 
the doctor before her mother, arrayed in black moiré mantle 
and best Sunday bonnet, had come downstairs. 

Doctor Wiseman had a predilection for that part of the 
demolished city walls which some thirty years or so ago had 
been laid out as a graveyard. In this graveyard might be 
found the names of all the chief families in the place. It 
was to him therefore a sort of register of his long and busy 
career. He possessed a cast-iron memory for dates and facts, 
and as he strolled at ease among the blue tombstones read- 
ing the inscriptions, he could have named the individual 
illnesses of all who lay below with particulars as to the 
course and duration of them. These he would expatiate upon 
with animation. Everything connected with his profession 
had for him an unfailing interest, and when his daughter 
was with him he took a strange half shame-faced pleasure 
in telling her the most grisly details, affirming that she was 
a sensible girl with absolutely no feminine airs and graces 
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and that she had a capital memory for everything he 
taught her. 

They made an odd pair this morning these two as they 
walked about the sunny graveyard together under the fresh 
green of the trees, the father with his portly figure and red 
good-humoured face, his person slovenly and his hat un- 
brushed; and along side him his slim young daughter in her 
summer dress of light grey alpaca,’made a la ‘fish-wife,’ 
her abundant crop of fair curls covered by a becoming hat 
with a long grey veil. Lisa had slipped her arm confidingly 
through that of the doctor, and the latter was so busy with 
a diffuse and pleasing dissertation upon the recent death 
of old van Doeveren and the big tumour from which he 
had suffered for years, that he did not notice the girl was 
more silent than usual nor that her attention kept wander- 
ing from what he was saying. 

Presently the flow of his eloquence was cut short by her 
gripping his arm more tightly and saying: “Papa, I want 
to ask you a serious question.” She looked away as she 
spoke and bit her lip nervously. 

“A lover!” he thought to himself, very much annoyed. 
“Why ever did I begin about van Doeveren? That conceited 
puppy Gerard has been at college for five years and hasn’t 
yet passed a single examination.” 

“Don’t you think papa,” she said in a tone that was half 
playful, half frightened, “that I have the makings in me of 
a good doctor?” 

He gave a laugh of relief. “That you have the makings 
of ... ? Well I honestly agree with you,” he said patting 
the grey-gloved hand on his arm. “It’s really and truly a 
shame that you weren’t born a boy.” 

There was a pause. In the trees above their heads twittered 
an exuberant chorus of birds. A feeling of profound peace 
brooded over the burial ground, peace all-pervading in a 
world of silent sunshine. And a sudden fear of destroying 
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forever the good understanding between herself and her 
father checked for a moment the question that was burning 
on Lisa’s lips. But she had so constantly put off speaking 
and this morning she promised herself that she must and 
would have it out. So with her heart in her mouth she 
began: “Of course if I were a boy it would be much easier, 
papa. But even if I am a girl I can still study to become a 
doctor.” 

There was silence for several moments. Either he did not 
hear her or was obstinately refusing to speak and he kept 
his eyes fixed upon the tombstones before him. She shook 
him gently by the arm, “I mean it father,” she repeated, 
“T want to be a doctor.” 

He knew directly that she did mean it, for there was not 
a trace of any joking in her voice. And he knew something 
else as well—of which numberless recollections in the past 
were abundant proof. From the time she was just a fat 
bundle of mischief until she had grown into a pretty young 
woman, his daughter never could be persuaded by any 
words, good or bad, from a single thing she had once set 
her mind on. 

What she was saying sounded monstrous, impossible. He 
knew there were women, unfeminine, infatuated creatures, 
who did desire such things. She was not the first and only 
one. She would be able of course to cite precedents and ex- 
amples. And the most dreadful part of it was that it really 
was his own fault. He himself had instilled into her from 
her childhood this love of his profession, out of sheer vexa- 
tion because his son would have nothing to do with it. That 
effeminate boy seemed to have inherited Katie’s horror of 
blood and sick people. Katie? His heart smote him at the 
thought of her miserable frightened eyes. She would not 
reproach him, no, not by a single word. Always quiet and 
reserved, when had she ever spoken out her inmost thoughts? 
She would only maintain the same cold aloofness of manner 
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which had caused him such bitter discomfort during the 
first years of their married life. It was indeed by way of 
revenging himself for this that later on he had delighted in 
instructing his daughter in all those things for which his 
wife showed the greatest abhorrence. 

“Papa,” implored the girl, “do say something. Let’s talk 
it over together. I thought that you would be sure to under- 
stand, for of course Mama, never would. AP 

He laughed. There was nothing net, to tet kt “T thought 
you had more sense,” he said airily, taking off his hat as if 
he found it unbearable. “To become a doctor! Why you 
know as well as I do that you must be brought up to it from 
your childhood. The mere fact of your not having learnt 
Latin and not having passed any school examinations. . . .” 

“But I have learnt Latin,” she said. “I’ve been working 
at it for a year. I know quite enough to matriculate at the 
university. Only let me have a try, father. If only I can get 
the permission of the government like Adeline Jacobs did.” 

A vision of the days when he himself was a medical 
student suddenly came back to him with extraordinary dis- 
tinctness, and a host of trifling incidents he imagined for- 
gotten became clearly outlined in his mind. The operating 
room, the obscene jokes with his fellow students, the dem- 
onstration lectures upon the patients with the coarse out- 
spokenness about all kinds of things women were ignorant 
of—things they’d no conception of—things whose loath- 
some existence even, they didn’t so much as suspect. It was 
simply impossible that his little girl, his dear innocent child, 
should hear and know of such things! 

“You must just put that out of your head once and for 
all,” he said curtly, trying to appear indifferent. “In a way, 
I quite understand how you got the idea into your head. 
You wanted to be able to help me some day. And then you 
went on to think that you were already more or less of a 
doctor, as it were. But no, child. If there is a trade that is 
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unsuited for a woman it is that of a doctor. No woman 
could possibly follow a profession like mine where you are 
forever coming into contact with the most miserable and 
ghastly side of life.” 

“IT know all about that,” she retorted calmly. “You’ve 
said yourself that I’m a born doctor. To say a girl can’t 
ido what a man can is simply stupid prejudice. Anyway I 
know I can manage it and I’m going to show the world.” 

“Show the world!” he exclaimed furiously. “You'll not 
show the world anything except that its a girl’s business to 
stop at home with her mother until she marries when she 
can be a help-mate to her husband and have children to 
look after! Now I’m beginning to understand. It’s those 
Berkhout girls that have been putting these silly ideas into 
your head. You’ve been seeing too much of that female who 
is living with them—that fool of a blue-stocking—and a 
cousin of your mother’s too!” 

She felt her temper was rising too. How different this 
interview was turning out from what she had anticipated, 
she thought bitterly. She had never expected he would give 
in at once, but she did think he would understand her 
wishes, and would be willing to talk them over calmly and 
reasonably. 

“Anyway I’ve the right to try,” she cried impetuously. 
“I’ve the right to find out for myself whether I’m up to it. 
If I’m not, of course that settles it and I shan’t. . . .” 

“You’ve the right, have you?” he interposed angrily. 
“And how long pray has it been customary for children to 
talk to parents about their rights? All that you’ve got, my 
girl, are duties and the first and foremost of them is 
obedience.” 

He clapped on his hat and walked on so rapidly that she 
had difficulty in keeping up with his strides. The thing now 
is to be silent, he thought, and to behave as if the question 
was settled for good and all. 
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But presently she began again; coldly determinate: “In 
the autumn I shall be of age, father, and I’ve made up my 
mind to be a medical student whether you allow it or 
not.” 

He swung round with a jerk. “We'll see about that,” he 
snapped. “How are you going to pay for your training do 
you suppose? I shan’t give you a penny towards it. Not one 
penny. Please understand that.” 

But the more excited he became the calmer was Lisa. 
“Miss Sylvain is quite prepared to help me,” said she. ‘That 
cousin of mother’s, you know, whom you’ve just called a 
fool of a blue-stocking.” 

The doctor felt as if his head were going to burst. Un- 
linking his arm from hers he strode on and left her behind. 
“We'll see all about that,” he muttered again, kicking up the 
gravel from the path with his thick square-toed boots. 
“We'll damned well see about that!” 

Close to the gate of the cemetery was the family tomb of 
the Cornvelts. The gravedigger came forward civilly, cap in 
hand, to ask the doctor a question about the ivy around 
the railings which had been killed by the hard frosts in the 
winter. Wiseman listened with a vague gesture of dissent 
to what the man was saying, his eyes meanwhile wander- 
ing to the blue stone and the names cut thereon: “Louis 
Cornvelt 1786-1848. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom... . and Agatha Spieghel, 1794-1867. His faith- 
ful and obedient wife.” 

William Wiseman had never been particularly addicted 
to his tiresome pig-headed old father-in-law. But at this 
moment he felt an almost emotional respect for his memory. 
“Good God,” he muttered. “He knew the way to bring up 
his children and teach them obedience. Not one of them 
ever dared oppose Ais will! When she is of age indeed! As 
if any one of Louis Cornvelt’s daughters would ever have 
dared say that to him.” 
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David Cornvelt with his latchkey in his hand was just 
mounting the steps to his door when his daughter Clara 
came out of the house. His careworn face brightened into 
a smile at the sight of -her. “Is it going to show its new 
summer frock to its friends?” he asked in his customary 
tone of bantering pleasantry which so ill accorded with the 
present strained relations between them. And even as he 
spoke he realised the stupidity of the question, for she was 
wearing the same simple close-fitting dress of dark grey 
without a tournure and the same stiff black straw hat 
which her mother had made such fun of only yesterday. 
And he noticed that she blushed awkwardly at his words. 

“I—TI can’t bring myself to flaunt about in expensive 
finery, father, so long as there is so much distress and ill- 
ness in the town,” she said, in that gentle decisive tone 
which could be so disarming. And with a parting nod she 
whisked down the steps and disappeared into the side alley. 

The Professor went indoors. The stiff formality of his 
rich well-appointed house had of late become oppressive to 
him. The footman—Alice some months ago had insisted on 
having a man-servant—was engaged in polishing the copper 
knobs of the big grandfather clock. He instantly advanced, 
relieved the professor of his hat and stick and then hastened 
up the broad carved staircase before him to throw open 
the study shutters and close the sash. 

David lingered by the window gazing thoughtfully into 
the spruce carefully-raked garden with its high trees and 
shrubs and its sickly grass plot. Hardly any flowers would 
thrive here. It was too sunless—sunless as the house within 
—sunless as his own daily life. The professor’s hair had 
turned grey of late, and standing there with his long back 
rather bent he looked like an old man. Where was the girl 
going to, he wondered, on this fine summer afternoon? All 
her friends would either be showing off their new clothes 
on the boulevards or gone with their mothers to listen to the 
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band of the Civic Guard at Zomerzorg. Had she gone to 
visit some poor family or another? Was she soiling her 
dainty hands doing their dirty work and perhaps seeing 
and hearing things of which young girls should be ignorant? 
_ More than a year ago, after that horrible interview which 
had opened his eyes as to her highflown ideas, Clara had 
asked him if she might undertake the visiting of her 
mother’s poor people. He and his wife had readily acquiesced, 
albeit without enthusiasm. Benevolence was all very well 
in it way. It was of course the duty of all Christian women, 
especially of those who were well off. But Alice’s method 
of visiting the poor was to go round to them followed by a 
servant with a basketful of presents, and to say a few 
pleasant words here and there always remembering to keep 
er proper distance. A very different thing this from what 
Clara appeared to be doing. Clara was actually waiting on 
sick women, washing them and changing their clothes. 
She played games with their spoilt children, and would 
talk to the roughest men, pleading with them to keep off the 
drink. She never mentioned a word about all this at home; 
merely called it visiting the poor. Neither did she ask her 
parents’ help towards the food and clothing and medicines 
she distributed. Apparently she paid for these out of her 
dress allowance. It was Nicholas who had informed him of 
what was going on. He had heard of it lately through one 
of the foremen at the weavery, and all the town was talk- 
ing about it, so he said. People naturally thought it very 
unfitting for a young girl of good family to do such things, 
and what was more, Nicholas considered it sheer craziness 
as regarded the working classes. As it was, they were daily 
growing more exacting in their demands and were coming 
to imagine that they had a right to be helped by their 
superiors. 
Whereupon, David, steeling his heart, had subjected Clara 
to a severe interrogation pointing out that this officiousness 
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of hers was doing more harm than good. But he found he 
had to do with a very different Clara from the docile and 
submissive Clara of a year ago. The girl stoutly maintained 
that if he had forbidden her to do sick nursing he had 
anyway agreed to let her take up charitable work. And 
she simply couldn’t follow the charitable methods of most 
ladies in her position and toss her superfluous crumbs to the 
poor and then demand their gratitude. She really couldn’t 
believe that it was God’s will for some people to be living 
in luxury while others lacked the commonest necessaries in 
life. She herself knew what poverty really meant, the fearful 
poverty of the factory hands, especially the weavers, for she 
had seen whole families of them living in squalid homes 
often suffering from cold and privation in spite of working 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day. And now that she had 
come to realise that all the wealth of the Cornvelts—of her 
two uncles and her father—was acquired by exploiting these 
poor toiling creatures, she felt she could never have a 
moment’s peace unless she devoted her time and strength to 
alleviating, in however small a degree, their infinite misery. 
Now she really understood the meaning of that text in the 
Bible about its being easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven. And if she wanted to give up all riches and 
frivolous pleasures, surely that was her own affair entirely. 
After all was she not an obedient daughter? She did her 
duty at home; she never withdrew herself from society; 
and she had submitted to her father’s wishes when he had 
forbidden her what she had set her heart on. 

David sighed, and passed his hand over his forehead. 
What was to be the end of it all? It was all very well for 
Nicholas to make light of it. He had only laughed. ‘These 
things are in the air,” he said. “They are as catching as this 
new influenza. All the girls nowadays seem infected with 
them. But give them a year. By that time they'll find out 
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that real work isn’t such an unalloyed delight after all. 
And they'll come back with their tails between their legs 
to their needlework and their dabblings in art.” 

But alas, that was not Clara’s way. Neither had Louis 
returned in spite of his poverty, his wages being barely 
those of an ordinary workman. David began to ask himself 
many questions which with his easy-going philosophy of 
life he had hitherto dismissed. “Had my father the right 
to forbid my marriage with Lysbéth? Has any father the 
right to control his children’s lives according to his wishes?” 
And then he reflected that here he was now doing just 
the same thing himself. Was he not pitting his own will 
against that of his son? Wasn’t he opposing his daughter’s 
wishes because they did not conform to his own? But he 
dismissed the doubt as quickly as it rose. “No that’s not at 
all the same thing,” he thought. “I’m only asking what is 
quite reasonable of my children. ’'m merely setting my 
experience of life against theirs. Our father insisted on his 
commands being obeyed. I only try to persuade my children 
of their mistakes.” 

Yes, he and Nicholas and Sally and Katie, they all had 
allowed their father to determine their lives for them. He 
himself was not like that. He belonged to the new school. 
He would never force his daughter to take a husband not 
of her own choosing. Had he not silently acquiesced in her 
refusal of that fine promising young fellow van Schagen, 
whom both he and Alice would so gladly have welcomed 
as a son-in-law. But supposing she wanted to make a mar- 
riage quite out of keeping with all his views and plans? 
What then? Well, the mere idea of such a thing struck him 
as intolerable. Still it was quite on the cards. She had such 
extraordinary ideas nowadays about living simply and 
hating riches. And in her philanthropic work she was always 
coming into touch with people not at all in her own posi- 
tion. He shuddered to think how obstinately tenacious she 
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could be for all her apparent softness. Supposing he had 
ever to choose between giving way and losing her altogether? 
David had always had such ambitions for the future of his 
children. Having sailed so prosperously through life him- 
self, and occupying an enviable position in the eyes of the 
world, how could it have been otherwise? . 

He sighed again as he took up his papers and dipped his 
pen in his father’s old tin inkpot. He felt with a weak in- 
clination to self-pity that though he was getting an old 
man he was willing to lose everything: honour, success, 
fortune, everything, if only he might thereby keep his little 
daughter for himself, she who was the light of his eyes, the 
only joy left to him in life. For his son was as good as lost 
to him since he had joined the revolutionary party. The 
articles which this quiet youth was writing for one of the 
socialist papers betrayed a verve and enthusiasm for which 
his father was quite unprepared. Another thing too. Louis 
was doing him harm in his career. He had feared this from 
the first, before the young man’s tendencies had become a 
matter of common knowledge. A cabinet minister with a 
son who openly promoted socialism and the undermining of 
the Constitution! The thing was a sheer impossibility. David 
knew that he stood an excellent chance of a seat in the 
next Government, but quite recently he had received an 
intimation from a high quarter the significance of which 
was unmistakable. Supposing he were to implore his son to 
give up his mad obstinacy? So much depended upon that. 

The oppressive stillness of the house and the big room in 
which he sat struck the professor with a sudden chill. Never 
had he felt so lonely and depressed. And Alice? No doubt 
she was sitting at this moment in one of the handsomely 
furnished apartments below feeling quite as lonely as he 
did. For nothing seemed to draw them together, not even 
the common trouble about the children. It only seemed to 
widen the breach between them and vented itself in mutual 
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recriminations. Well there it was. Louis had turned his back 
upon him and Clara seemed unable to find any happiness 
in her home. 

He glanced at the portrait of his father on the opposite 
wall. It had been painted during the last years of old Louis’ 
life and depicted him leaner than formerly and even more 
austere, his massive head reared proudly above his white 
neckcloth and high ‘vater-moders,’ his black coat stretched 
in tight folds across his stout body, and one big white hand 
reposing solemnly upon an open bible. There had been no 
paternal tenderness about the old man. He had never at- 
tempted to understand any of his children. And yet they 
had loved and respected him, and not one of them had ever 
ventured to defy his wishes. They had all sincerely mourned 
him on his deathbed, and the example he had set of strict 
integrity and duties implicitly fulfilled was revered by each 
one of them up to the present day. 


Meanwhile, Clara was hurrying along the shortest way 
through ill-paved side streets to the big new factory of the 
Cornvelts which stood on the old ramparts near the Herre- 
porrt. Many of the women at the doors of the houses and 
the children playing in the street greeted her respectfully, 
and she smiled shyly in return. 

The walls of the blanket factory occupied more than a 
hundred yards of the street, and next it was the old Wool 
Weavery with its offices to which a high gateway gave 
access. An old gablestone from the fullery on the Rapen- 
burg long since pulled down, was built into this gateway. 
It represented two weavers, a man and a woman, dancing 
together, each holding a weaver’s shuttle. Above was the 
date 1632 and below “The Land Of Cockaigne, Cloth and 
Baise and Camlets.’ 

Clara paused involuntarily and looked up at this stone, 
thinking as she often did how very unsuitable this picture 
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was. A weaver and his wife dancing! As if these poor toiling 
creatures ever had a moment of such careless amusement in 
their lives! If Uncle Nick and Uncle Albert had any proper 
feeling they wouldn’t have routed out this old thing from 
its thirty years’ seclusion in the cellar. But alas, neither of 
them had any consideration for the feelings of their work- 
people. They were no more to them than a herd of cattle 
out of whom they just had to make as much profit as 
possible. 

She was roused from her thoughts by the porter coming 
out of his lodge to ask her what she had come for. She 
would like to speak to Verbeck the foreman, she said, as- 
suming a haughty tone of which she instantly felt ashamed. 
The man, replying civilly, went across the factory yard 
towards one of the weaving sheds, leaving her in the little 
lodge which was divided by a glass partition from the great 
loom room whence came a deafening racket and tacket of 
innumerable machines. 

The girl sat down on a stool which the porter had shoved 
forward, and while waiting occupied herself in watching the 
weavers. Short, hunched, crooked figures, most of them, 
with grizzled hair and pale unhealthy faces, they bent over 
their work without ever pausing to look up. There were 
children too among them employed in making the same 
movement of the hand over and over again with automatic 
precision. These children were skinny and ill-nourished and 
miserably clad. Some of them were almost as tall as their 
parents. Others appeared not more than ten or twelve years 
old. And nearly all of them had the careworn dull-eyed 
expression of aged men. 

Clara felt sick at heart, as she always did when she entered 
the Cornvelt factory, to think of the cruelty that was being 
practised here and elsewhere in industrial life. True, atten- 
tion' was being drawn to this cruelty, and the progressive 
party had even proposed bringing in a bill to check it. But 
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most people still viewed it as a ‘Necessary Social Evil.’ Even 
a good right-minded man like her father did so. To think 
of it! Cruelty that compelled children to sweat and slave 
from five in the morning till nine at night in this close 
airless place; among the rattle of the machinery, instead 
of spending their days happily at school or at play as 
children ought to do. 

Clara was quite aware that people thought her sentimental 
and made fun of her whenever she attempted to mention 
the subject. And she would be told that it was really a 
blessing for the poor weavers to have their children at work. 
In the first place they helped in however small a way to 
earn money. And then they were being kept off the streets 
where they would have only picked up a knowledge of 
vice. Uncle Nicholas had once explained to her that this 
was one of the greatest benefits of steam-driven machinery. 
In old days a workman had to practice for years before he 
understood his trade. Now a young boy could do as good 
a day’s work as a man who had been engaged for ten years 
at his trade. Moreover, child labour was a blessing to the 
workman himself as it reduced the cost of production and 
encouraged successful competition in the industrial world. 
But of course this was a thing she couldn’t be expected to 
grasp! Women’s brains never seemed capable of any logical 
reasoning. Times were bad. Dutch weavers had the greatest 
difficulty in holding their own and competing with England 
and Germany. And now a handful of hothead sedition- 
mongers wanted to put a stop to child labour and so cut 
the throat of the industry entirely! And when it came toa 
well brought up girl like herself allowing her head to be 
turned by such nonsense, he could tell her that she was 
meddling with things that no woman, especially no young 
lady, should have anything to do with. She was only sowing 
discord and unrest among the working classes by taking 
such excessive trouble about them. 
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Clara felt the impotent tears rise to her eyes whenever 
she recalled that conversation with tiresome, acrimonious 
Uncle Nicholas. And all he said sounded so plausible. She 
couldn’t possibly refute any of his arguments. She was but 
too painfully aware that she was a stupid woman with il- 
logical brains. But all the same she felt sure there must be 
something shamefully wrong somewhere, and that the people 
who opposed the employment of these poor children in the 
factories could not, all of them, be hotheads and sedition- 
mongers! 

Several of the weavers here at work were personally 
known to Clara. She was acquainted with their various ail- 
ments and domestic anxieties. She understood the miseries 
bred of their quarrels and drunkenness. And among them 
all was the ever-present, ever-pressing dread of the land- 
lord, the usurer and the pawnshop. At first she had managed 
to do many a good turn to individuals by discussing their 
needs with the foreman or better still with her uncles. The 
Cornvelts were humane men as employers went. On more 
than one occasion they had helped deserving workpeople 
who were unable through illness to earn sufficient to keep 
themselves and their families out of debt. And many a 
worn-out old loom hand had they found a place for in an 
almshouse or a parochial institution. But latterly whenever 
Clara wanted help for any of her poor people she had always 
applied to Hal Cornvelt, Uncle Albert’s eldest son, and why 
it was she did not send for him to-day instead of for the 
foreman was a thing she scarcely dared ask herself. He 
certainly must be somewhere about the factory. 

She fumbled for her pocket in the folds of her skirt and 
drew out a notebook. Something must be done about the van 
Korver children. They had twice spit blood so their mother 
said. There was Jan Smeet, too. He had come home drunk 
again on Saturday night and smashed up all the furniture. 
And ... in the ceaseless racket of the looms she did not 
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hear the door open, and uttered a startled cry when a 
large firm hand was suddenly laid on her shoulder. A trans- 
port of emotion seemed to go over her. And the blood 
mounted impetuously to her cheeks. 

“Good afternoon Clary,” said the deep tones of a familiar 
voice behind her. “Let’s go into my office. We can’t talk in 
peace here.” 


The office was a little room which he had fitted up for 
himself in the older part of the factory next the fullery. 
It contained little besides an old deal bureau and a large 
drawing-board covered with plans. Hal Cornvelt wore a blue 
workman’s suit, his robust figure and healthy complexion 
alone distinguishing him from the ordinary factory hands. 
He had a coarse dirty face and ill-kept hands like the rest 
of them, and he talked with the common Leyden accent 
which he had learnt from his mother. When his father after 
an irregular connexion of several years had married Fanny 
Pott in 1858 he had legitimised her children but it was an 
open secret that neither Hal nor his sister Dora had any 
right to the respectable name of Cornvelt, and had old 
Louis still been alive he certainly would never have allowed 
it to be borne by any ‘common wench’ and her offspring. 

Hal was a rough young fellow, clumsy and uncouth, but 
he had much more control over the management of the 
factory than either of the two old men would have admitted. 

He was totally different from any of the well bred ele- 
gant young men whom Clara had been accustomed to, 
though a sojourn of a couple of years in a big weavery in 
England had given him a certain aplomb and ease of man- 
ner distinguishing him from his brothers who remained 
typical members of the Leyden bourgeoisie. Clara Cornvelt 
was a thorough child of her age and environment. She 
never met any young men unless they happened to belong 
to her own walk in life and had been formally introduced 
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to her at her mother’s Sunday afternoon parties. And with 
none of them did she ever converse except upon such topics 
as the weather, the latest dance-steps or the news of the 
day. As for Uncle Albert’s sons, she did just know them 
by sight, but they belonged to quite a different world from 
hers. 

However, one afternoon some six months previously she 
had gone to the factory on a mission of enquiry about a 
sick child who had been sent back to work by its mother. 
To her embarrassment she found her cousin Hal there in- 
stead of the foreman; and introducing herself somewhat 
awkwardly she told him what she had come for. And there- 
upon she had instantly become aware that this man in his 
working clothes with his dirty hands and broad accent, 
was somehow in much more intimate relation with her than 
any of the smart young men of her own class. She realised 
that he felt just as she did about the poor, and that it 
pained him too to see so much injustice in the world and to 
be able to do so woefully little to improve matters; for he 
only held a subordinate position in his father’s business. 

He did not cast ridicule upon her efforts nor call her 
hysterical; but immediately gave what he could in money 
and personal influence to help her work for the sick and 
needy. At first he talked to her rather shyly and awk- 
wardly. But by degrees he began to press his convictions 
more eagerly. Social changes and improvements were bound 
to come, he said, even in dead-alive Holland, a country 
that always seemed to begin where all other countries had 
left off. Improved wages, greater security for the workers, 
extra pay for overtime and above all things the abolition of 
child labour. This exploitation of children, forcing them for 
the sake of cheap labour to work as hard as or harder than, 
grown men, and at a less wage ought to be made illegal. 

Clara’s visits to the office became increasingly long. A 
new and delightful sense of intimacy grew up between her 
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and her cousin. On one of her recent visits he confided to 
her that although fate had ordained he should be a factory 
owner, he really was a socialist at heart, and the great aim 
of his 1ife was to devote himself to social work. He had a 
friend in Glasgow who had felt the same call and was now 
living in extreme poverty among the working classes in 
the slums. This friend had succeeded in enlisting the interest 
of rich acquaintances on behalf of his poorer neighbours. 
New housing had been provided, and by means of recrea- 
tion rooms and a concert hall something had been done to 
elevate the people and to bring a little sunshine into their 
lives. Of course it would be purely illusory to think of 
achieving anything like this in Holland. All the same Hal 
had great plans of what he meant to do as soon as he had 
a little more independence, when once his father made 
him a director and his pigheaded old Uncle Nicholas had 
gone to his rest which it was high time he had done long 
ago. 

Hal’s intentions were to improve the wages of the men 
and grant extra pay for overtime. He meant also to start 
a fund for the sick and infirm, to give the children a 
couple of hours recreation every day, and to start a play- 
ing ground for them so that they might at least enjoy 
themselves for a short time as young things ought to do. 

What a warm noble heart he possessed, this unpolished 
youth, thought Clara when she heard him speak thus about 
the children. And she entered enthusiastically into his plans, 
offering to superintend the playground and to teach them 
to read and love flowers. And then with a shy curt good 
bye she would hurry homewards, her heart swelling with 
joy, and life would seem crowded with grand and glorious 
possibilities. 

But graduaily with a sense of embarrassment which she 
dared scarcely admit, she noticed that his manner to her 
was changing. He no longer addressed her respectfully as 
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*Cousin,’ and had even dropped ‘Clara’ in favour of ‘Clary.’ 
Frequently too in the heat of discourse he would lay his 
hand upon hers; and gaze into her eyes so intently that her 
heart gave a wild throb of unrest. 

Any idea of love between them leading to betrothal and 
marriage she had at first repudiated. That was a thing she 
could never do. Her father had always looked upon Uncle 
Albert’s marriage with a woman of the people as a terrible 
thing, a real disgrace to the family. And the mere thought 
of marrying against her parents’ will—of perhaps breaking 
with them altogether was enough. How could she do such 
a thing to her father! Poor dear papa! He had been so sad 
and depressed lately. And he had had so much trouble with 
his children. He didn’t seem to understand them at all. 

No, she must make up her mind to it. She wouldn’t 
marry. Marriage for a woman entailed things like house- 
keeping and looking after a husband and children. Whereas 
she had decided to devote her life to the poor and to great 
ideals. And then she recalled an English book which Hal 
had lent her, one of those splendid novels dealing with social 
questions and the work of the rich among the poor. It 
described a couple who, in their common love for the op- 
pressed, had found each other and had devoted their lives — 
to the work. She knew perfectly well why Hal had given 
her this book, and when she returned it she made some 
purely evasive reply to his eager enquiry for her opinion. 
Afterwards when he was escorting her on leaving, across 
the factory yard she felt extraordinarily disconcerted and 
uneasy in his presence, and reproached herself vigorously 
for being so flighty and absent-minded when the ixterests 
of all her poor people were at stake. She actually had for- 
gotten several questions she wanted to ask, and oddly 
enough she had not the courage now to begin about them. 
The young man was equally silent and she realised he was 
disappointed at her reluctance to chatter as usual about her 
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plans, for she had got up to leave after a hurried conversa- 
tion about a few essential matters. 

Just as they were walking along the side of the office to 
the door Uncle Nicholas came to the window of his room 
and stood stock still watching them, in his favourite attitude, 
chin in hand, his green spectacles pushed back on to his 
forehead and his right hand in the folds of his black closely- 
buttoned coat. A lean upright motionless figure rearing a 
satyr-like crest of scant grey locks, a malicious smile play- 
ing about the thin lips. 

Clara greeted him politely, but the sarcastic nod she re- 
ceived in return, and the significant wink of his weak eyes 
sent the blood coursing to her cheeks. It was very plain 
what Uncle Nick was thinking. He thought she was too 
free and easy with Hal and that she was forgetting the laws 
of modest maidenhood. And, oh dear, Uncle Nick met 
her father daily at the Club. Supposing he were to go and 
betray her to him stright away! 

She put out her hand with a frightened gesture, not dar- 
ing to look the young man in the face, and her eyes filled 
with tears. “Very well, then, you'll let me know tomorrow 
about the Smeet boys?” he said. She murmured some vague 
response and hastened away, heedless whither she went, her 
heart heaving tumultuously with conflicting emotions. Fear 
Was overmastered by the glorious certainty of approaching 
happiness, and all sense of guilt swallowed up in the con- 
viction that her relations with Hal stood for everything that 
was good and beautiful. 

But that night she knelt at her bedside in an agony of 
prayer. She could not get out of her mind the sorrowful 
look she had caught in her father’s eyes, as, pleading a head- 
ache, she had gone upstairs to her room directly after 
dinner. 

She must not see Hal again. She really must exercise an 
iron determination to avoid all meetings with him in future. 
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But how she wanted him! What it would be to miss the 
warm light of his eyes and the pressure of his strong hand 
on hers, his sympathy and support and the knowledge that 
he felt and thought exactly as she did! And yet her beloved 
father had always adored her so from the time she was a 
child. She simply couldn’t hurt him. She really couldn’t 
imagine herself ever daring to say: ‘Father I want to marry 
Uncle Albert’s son!’ 

“Honour thy father and they mother,” said the scriptures. 
But then they also said that a woman should cleave unto 
the man she loves, and that man must not put asunder what 
God has joined together. 

And so in despairing accents she prayed, ‘Behold Lord, I 
am thy handmaid; be it unto me according to thy word.’ 


It was more than a week before Clara paid another visit 
to the ‘Land of Cockaigne.’ She went straight across the 
yard to Hal’s office. She was going to tell him she was leaving 
Leyden to stay for sometime in Winschoten with Agatha 
Wisdom, who wanted somebody to help her look after her 
baby. It really seemed a mark of special providence that 
Cousin Agatha’s letter begging her to come should have 
arrived the very morning after her earnest prayer for help. 
Agatha had never been able to get on with her younger 
sister Lisa, but she and Clara had been great friends from 
childhood, and the bond between them had been strength- 
ened by Agatha’s marriage to Charles Wisdom the burgo- 
master, who was own nephew to Clara’s mother. 

Clara reflected that at this time tomorrow she would be 
on the boat crossing the Zuyder Zee and worlds apart from 
Hal. He would understand and accept the inevitable and 
by the time she returned several months hence he would 
probably have forgotten all about her. 

She was on the point of knocking at the office door when 
the tones of a loud angry voice behind her made her pause. 
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Uncle Albert was speaking, and presently Hal’s voice inter- 
rupted him passionately. She felt she had better go away. 
She had no mind to listen to’ an interview between father 
and son. So she picked up her skirt in her hand and was. 
turning away. But just then she heard the strident voice 
of Uncle Nicholas and caught the mention of her own name. 
She was so frightened that she had to steady herself by 
clutching at the white washed wall of the narrow passage 
way, and she could not help listening. 

“It doesn’t much matter, my boy, whether Clara’s turn- 
ing your head or you hers. What I wish to point out is that 
there must be an end to all this cajoling and cossetting of the 
lower classes. Your father and I are the masters here. We 
don’t want any interference from milksops and hysterical 
girls.” 

The old man spoke in a caustic tone and as usual without 
a trace of excitement. His calm correct utterance was sud- 
denly drowned by the broad accents of Hal’s voice roughly 
bursting in—I’m no milksop I tell you, and I’m damned 
if I'll stop here any longer as a jack-of-all-work in the 
factory, without even having the power of saving any of the 
children you’re sending to blazes by your cruelty! It may 
have been the custom when you were young for a grown-up 
son to be scolded like a naughty boy by his father. But 
times have changed let me tell you. ’'m working ten times 
harder than either of you, and I don’t earn more than a 
foreman, not even enough for... .” 

“Enough for what?” sneered Albert. “You want some- 
thing do you? God bless my soul, perhaps you’re thinking of 
marrying? Did you think your Uncle David would give you 
his daughter? It’s all very well for her to amuse herself titi- 
vating dirty women and children. That seems to be the fash- 
ionable craze with young ladies just now. But do you really 
suppose this means she’d take a fellow like you?” 

He guffawed boisterously at his own wit and Uncle 
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Nicholas joined in with a little cackling laugh. And then 
there was on odd silence. Clara felt frightened and clutched 
again at the wall. Behind her closed lids she conjured up a 
highly coloured picture of what was taking place on the 
other side of the door: Hal gripping in his big hairy fist the 
piece of iron, the heavy metal nut off one of the machines 
which had been lying on his drawing board. Then she 
heaved a breath of relief for Hal was speaking again and his 
tone was slow and laboured. Evidently he was making an 
enormous effort to control himself. 

“Leave Clara Cornvelt’s name out of it, Uncle. It’s 
nothing to do with her. It’s a question of Verstoor’s boy. 
That dirty drunken sot of a Speet beat him black and blue 
yesterday so that he wasn’t fit to stand.” 

“Not fit to stand!” jeered Nicholas. “All that Verstoor 
lot, father and sons alike, are too lazy for anything. And 
though Speet may be a bit too fond of dipping his nose in 
the pint mug, he’s one of the best weavers we’ve got.” 

The girl heard Albert’s heavy footsteps pacing up and 
down like a bear in a cage. “And so,” he cried, “you would 
have us soft-sawder a young jackanapes like this of thirteen! 
If he as got a bump on his head and a few bruises, he’s cer- 
tainly not going to die of them. I’ve got as much from my 
father myself when I was a lad, and I’m no whit the worse 
for its) 

““Verstoor’s boy,” Hal’s voice trembled, “thas been spitting 
blood three times already, father. He’s a delicate child. He 
fainted for half an hour yesterday after Speet’s thrashing. 
And now here’s Uncle Nick wants to dismiss him for neg- 
lecting his work, because Speet says he doesn’t help him 
enough!” 

“May I ask if this is a factory or a benevolent institu- 
tion?” railed Nicholas. “I should like to know where we 
should be in a year if we listened to your silly sentimen- 
tality.’ 
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“But you shali listen to it. You shall do what I ask you. 
You'll just take the boy back when he’s better and put him 
under another weaver. And while he’s at home ill you'll let 
him draw his pay.” 

“I’m damned if he does,” burst out the father. ‘That 
child of Verstoor’s is dismissed from to-morrow—packed 
off—and there’s an end of it! We'll see about who’s master 
here, you or we!” 

“And if you think I’m going to lie down under that,” 
shouted Hal now furious in his turn, “if you mean to be 
master after that fashion?—-Very well—be so. But I’Il have 
nothing more to do with it, be damned if I will. You may 
get on as you can without me!” 

Another silence. Then a scornful laugh from Nicholas, 
and Albert’s voice harsh and uncertain: “Eh? What? What 
do you mean?” 

“J mean that I’ll not stay here any longer. I mean to go 
away from the town and out of the country. Right away 
from this drivelling old hole of a country which no one can 
stand who’s ever been abroad and knows what life is like 
outside. No one here has any views beyond respectability 
and money and position. . . .” 

“We all think like that when we’re young,” said Uncle 
Nicholas in a much softer tone, with an attempt at concilia- 
tion. “I once thought so myself. I fancied nothing was any 
good in Holland, that it was only a dull hole of a country. 
But when you get older you begin to see that our solid 
worth is not such a bad thing after all.” 

“Be hanged to your solid worth,” scoffed the young man. 
“J don’t wish to become rich by the sweat of the poor. I 
don’t want to hold a good position by virtue of my father’s 
grandfather and great-grandfather having ground down 
their weavers as badly as you’re doing now. I feel I belong 
to the poor devils myself. P’raps that’s because my mother 
belongs to them and has therefore always been trampled on 
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by my father’s respectable family. I want to live among the 
people and to help them in their struggle with poverty and 
disease. I can’t do so here. Nobody here seems to recognise 
that the poor have every bit as much right to a living wage 
as we have. So I mean to go to England and I'll never set 
foot in your old weavery again—Never!” 

Clara clasped her hands on her bosom. Alarm gave place 
to admiration, and an overwhelming sense of delight took 
possession of her. This rough youth with his coarse manners 
and broad accent had developed into a hero, a real radiant 
archangel! She had never doubted that she loved him. But 
now she knew that she really belonged to him. For she had 
just the same high ideals as he. She too despised riches and 
position and was ready to sacrifice herself in the service of 
the poor and oppressed. 

There was a creak of the office door and before she had 
time to realise it and to hide her emotion, Hal was standing 
before her. “Clara!” he cried bending over her with a note 
of triumphant gladness in his voice. “Clara!” And oblivious 
of her shyness, and of her lifelong training in maidenly 
modesty, she suddenly looked up, her eyes gleaming and 
involuntarily stretched out her arms towards him. She had | 
a dizzy consciousness of her hand being seized in a passion- 
ate grip, and of his voice saying almost roughly, “You 
mustn’t stop here, Clara. I won’t have them see you and 
annoy you with their nasty suspicions.” And without more 
ado he took hold of her and hustled her along, a foolish 
tumbled object, her train slipping from her hand and wag- 
gling madly behind her, her hat awry, and her black veil 
entangling itself with the buttons of her dress. He dragged 
her by the hand to the end of the little dark passage, up a 
staircase, and round a corner into a deserted portion of the 
loft crowded with old machinery and disused looms. Here 
she sank down breathless upon a dilapidated bench and he 
knetling before her buried his rough head in her lap. 
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“I want you,” he whispered hoarsely. “I want you to come 
away with me, Clara. We can never he happy here. You 
would always look down on’me in your heart, just as my 
father looked down on my mother. It’s the way you’ve been 
brought up. It’s in your blood. But over there, people are 
more liberal-minded and life doesn’t depend only on posi- 
tion and respectability and money. Over there we shall be 
able to work together and find happiness in devoting our 
lives to the poor. Say yes, Clary dear. Promise, do promise 
that you will come with me.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER 


In the great red upholstered dining room of Professor 
Cornvelt’s house the three members of the family sat at 
lunch in silence. They were a dull party: Clara in her simple 
black frock; her mother broad and benevolent, and sump- 
tuously arrayed in purple moiré with big bows, her pleated 
ruching fastened at the neck by a jewelled pin; and the Pro- 
fessor in a listless attitude quite unusual with him. Every 
now and then the two women would steal a glance at him 
sitting sunk into himself and stroking his beard or nervously 
playing with the silver knife-rest by his plate. 

On their way to the dining room just before lunch, Alice 
had made a sign to her daughter and had whispered hur- 
riedly that Papa had received an unexpected visit from 
Louis that morning. It had evidently upset him and it would 
be best to pretend to notice nothing and to talk quietly in 
a cheerful way. Papa had been so moody and irritable lately 
since this long tension of the political crisis. 

Mrs. Cornvelt did her best to ignore any cause for anxi- 
ety by casual remarks on the weather and the dishes, to 
which neither her husband nor her daughter had the grace 
to respond, and so she gradually became silent too, and 
drawing her chin down upon her collar, a sign with her of 
rising indignation, she made up her mind to take Clara 
severely to task as soon as luncheon was over. 

But directly afterwards the new maid appeared with the 
soapsuds in a copper bowl and while Alice lingered at the 
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table to superintend the washing-up of the glass and china, 
Clara slipped upstairs to her room. This was a gloomy apart- 
ment overlooking the back-yard, and since it was an under- 
stood thing that a woman should spend her time in the 
living rooms or the kitchen there had been no idea of making 
it more habitable. 

The girl seated herself in a chair by the window and 
gazed absently at the grey wall opposite in a vain effort to 
compose the tempestuous current of her thoughts. She could 
scarcely endure to sit through the meal at such close quar- 
ters with her parents. Surely they must have noticed some- 
thing, she thought. Either the pallor of her cheek or the 
huskiness of her voice would show in some way that Hal’s 
kisses had left their mark, and any movement might sud- 
denly betray her secret. 

She had made no promise to Hal. Cost her what it might 
she had resisted his urgent entreaties, and was in no way 
pledged. “I love you,” she had cried. “I can’t do without 
you.” But then when he urged her to tell her family how 
matters stood and to promise to go with him even against 
her father’s will she had shaken her head and refused, sadly 
but quite definitely. 

“You aren’t the first girl who has married without her 
parents’ consent,” he had replied almost jeeringly. “Besides, 
my dear Clary you’ve long ago ceased to be an obedient 
daughter. You know perfectly well your heart’s not with 
them and their worldly notions of respectability. It’s with 
me and with the work we are both going to devote our 
lives to.” 

Of course he was quite right. She was more than ever a 
stranger to her parents and to all the old intimate order of 
things that had so long made up her world. Her heart was 
with him in this new and glorious venture that stood open 
before her. She ought to dare to show the independence he 
required. What was she but a poor sentimental characterless 
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creature after all quite unstable and absolutely lacking in 
self confidence. 

What she ought to do was to go straight to her father’s 
study and tell him everything. Not to let him talk down to 
her as if she were still a submissive child, but to face him 
fair and square pitting her wishes as a human being against 
his. Again she seemed to hear the deep tones of Hal’s voice 
saying tenderly: “If your father really loves you so much 
he won’t set his face against your happiness. If he won’t let 
you be happy except on his own lines—vwell then his love for 
you is not a bit sincere or disinterested; he’s just like many 
other fathers nothing but a selfish tyrant.” 

Clara rose and went to the little washing stand to bathe 
her eyes and smoothe her tumbled hair. Then, lighting the 
candles, she looked at herself in the glass. Her flushed cheeks 
and shining eyes quite startled her. Never had she seen her- 
self in such an ungovernable state of excitement. And sud- 
denly a doubt arose in her mind. She could not forget the 
orthodox teaching of her youth about the snares of love. 
And the thought of so much passionate desire, so much sin 
and guilt in the world filled her with alarm. How could she 
tell what God wanted her to do? 

Presently she stole downstairs in the silence and crossed 
the hall to the study. Glancing through the passage window 
into the garden, she thought of how she had played there 
with Louis as a child. She remembered how careful she 
always had to be that her feet did not bring any gravel on 
to the immaculate grass plot; how her governess or her 
mother was always on the watch to see that her brother did 
not lead her into unmannerly romps. “If I go away with Hal 
, I shall never see any of these old haunts again,” she reflected 
and the thought gave her quite a pang. 

She opened the door and pushed aside the heavy portiére. 
The familiar smell of the room, the smell of tobacco and 
books and a turf fire greeted her as she entered. This was 
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the room she loved best in the house. She used seldom to 
enter it without a pleasurable feeling of anticipation. Sud- 
denly she stood still, checking’ the impulse to retire as from 
something she had no right to intrude upon. Her father was 
sitting at the big roll-top writing table, his figure sharply 
defined against the evening light. But instead of leaning 
back with hand outstretched to welcome her he was bending 
forward with his head in his hands. 

Unperceived she drew nearer. She had not the courage to 
speak. It was the first time she had ever seen her father 
bowed down with grief. He was always so strong, cheery 
and self-reliant. And with an intolerable pang she realised 
despite their differences of opinion how much she loved him 
after all. It was he who had fondled and caressed her in her 
childhood and had sympathised with all her little joys and. 
sorrows. And all at once the truth became disconcertingly 
plain to her. It was in her clinging affection that her father: 
had all these years been seeking compensation for what his 
cold self centred wife could never give. 

Had this trouble anything to do with herself? She won- 
dered if Uncle Nick had betrayed her secret. Then she: 
remembered her mother’s mention of a visit from Louis.. 
“Papa,” she murmured softly. He roused himself with a 
start and looked up at her, and she saw that his face was wet 
with tears which he turned away confusedly to hide, fum- 
bling in his coat pocket for his handkerchief. But instantly 
she was down on her knees beside him comforting him as 
tenderly as if he were a child. “Tell me,” she whispered. “Do 
tell me what it is, papa. Perhaps it will be a help to talk it 
over together.” He smiled sadly with trembling lips and 
suddenly took her head passionately between his hands. 
“You,” he cried. “You are my darling, the light of my eyes. 
‘You won’t leave me? You—my own little girl, my little 
sunbeam.” 

She closed her eyes, perturbed by the passion in his voice.. 
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It wasn’t at all his way to say such things. Neither of them 
was accustomed to talk like this about their love for one 
another. ‘ 

Then he pulled himself together and began to tell her 
about Louis’ visit. The latter had been in to see him that 
morning unexpectedly—their first meeting for over a year. 
The sight of his white drawn face added to a strong hint 
received that morning from a friend at the Ministry of 
Justice, showed David at once that something serious had 
occurred. It came out that Louis had written an article in 
his socialist paper attacking the army and the king. This 
had been published some weeks ago but apparently the 
attention of his enemies had only just been called to it, and 
that very morning he had been warned that an indictment 
had been served upon him and that he would probably be 
taken into custody. Louis did not realise as his father did all 
the political implications of this prosecution. Professor 
Cornvelt’s chances of a ministerial post were thereby at an 
end. Though doubtful whether the said article could 
be brought in as high treason, the mere fact that his 
son had set his name to anything of the kind was enough. 
Louis in a desperate fright of imprisonment had dropped 
his arrogant manner for once and came to ask his father 
for money to enable him to leave the country immedi- 
ately. 

David had thereupon hurried off to the Hague to see the 
Minister of Justice begging him to use his influence in every 
possible way to avert the terrible disgrace threatening their 
family name. 

“And when Louis left, father? When you said good-bye 
to him, did you make it up? After all, he will perhaps be 
away for years.” 

The Professor shook his head. “He was much more violent 
than I have ever known him. He said there seemed to be 
even more corruption in our country than he and his asso- 
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ciates had realised. Even justice apparently could be bought 
and sold!” 

Clara’s look of horrified inctedulity was not lost upon her 
father, and he instantly reproached himself for talking thus 
to a mere girl. And yet he went on expatiating on the sub- 
ject. Somehow he couldn’t keep silence. He had a premoni- 
tion that were he to cease speaking about Louis he would 
have to listen to what she was about to say on that dreadful 
subject which Nicholas had brought to his notice a few 
hours previously, in a caustically worded note. He would 
have to hear from her own lips that she was in love with 
Albert’s illegitimate son, the child of a servant girl with 
whom that ne’er-do-well brother of his had taken up. And 
Clara would ask him if she might marry this youth—a fel- 
low who looked like a working-man absolutely withourc 
breeding or manners, a socialist too it was said, with sedition- 
ary views like Louis. And to think of the ambitious plans 
he had made for her happiness! And now this! 

Of course he couldn’t possibly consent to any such non- 
sense. He positively must assert his will against hers. But he 
knew what would happen if he refused her. She would do 
what all the girls did now: Sally’s daughters, and Lisa Wise- 
man and all the lot of them! She would resist his authority 
and say that she had the right to her own happiness and to 
arrange her life for herself. 

Clara still knelt by her father’s chair. She gently stroked 
the back of his clenched fist lying inactive on the table. And 
there kept on drumming in her head all his bitter words 
about the socialists and how they were undermining all law 
and order. How it was all very well for them to condemn 
and find fault, but they never would bear the consequences 
of their theories. And all the while at the back of her mind 
was the dreadful thought that Hal belonged to them. And 
Hal who was a socialist, loved her and wanted her to be his 
wife. 
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There was silence in the room. She heard the gas hissing 
in the burner and the distant rattle of a cab passing the 
house. And then David said with sorrowful emphasis: “So 
now I’ve no one but you Clary—no one in the world but 
you.” 

She longed to set her face against this love of his which 
made such demands upon her, sapping her powers of resist- 
ance. She tried feebly to speak of her mother. She tried to 
urge resignation to the will of God. But in vain. He only 
clasped her more firmly in his arms and set her on his knee 
with her head upon his shoulder just as he had done many 
a time when she was a little girl. And at that moment it 
seemed intolerable to her to reflect that Hal had held her in 
his arms just like this only a few hours ago. The remem- 
brance of that instant of blissful surrender seemed now 
nothing short of a crime against her father. No she could not 
hurt him so, especially after this last dreadful news about 
Louis. He was in such trouble and looked to her alone for 
consolation. 

Hitherto, Clara with a girl’s instinctive shyness had put 
from her the thought that her father and mother were not 
happy together. Now it came home to her with full’ force. 
Theirs was no ideal union such as one reads of in books. 
Those beautiful words of Dominie Beets about the pair of 
hands, each hand the complement of the other did not de- 
scribe her parents in the least. 

She tried to comfort herself by thinking she would speak 
later on. After all she was very young and Hal was young 
too. They had all their lives before them. They could wait. 
But in her heart she knew she was deceiving herself. When 
once Hal had gone away to start his new life abroad and she 
had not his strong will to guide her, she felt certain she 
would never have the strength to oppose her father. 

Of course there were girls nowadays who did have the 
courage to defy their parents—she knew that. With such, 
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happiness counted for much more than filial duty. But she 
was not one of these strong-minded courageous creatures. 
She never could find happiness by rebelling against her 
parents and causing sorrow to her poor dear rather: 

And so doubt and despondency gradually g gave way within 
her to an almost mystical joy, the joy of sacrifice, wherein 
the women of past ages, unmoved as yet by calls to freedom, 
have ever found their highest destiny fulfilled. 

Clara with her father’s arms safely about her and his 
caresses on her cheek felt a child again and at peace. She 
Was certain now of the path God willed that she should 
take. 


“The principal which regulates the existing social rela- 
tions between the two sexes—the legal subordination of one 
sex to the other—is wrong in itself, and now one of the 
chief hindrances to human improvement; it ought to be 
replaced by a principle of perfect equality, admitting no 
power or privilege on one side, nor disability on the other.” 

Betsy Berkhout was reading aloud in the rather sharp 
self-satisfied tone appropriate to a school mistress. It. was 
evening, and the women were all sitting round the table at 
work listening to her clearly enunciated rendering of “The 
Subjection of Women’ by John Stuart Mill, the book which 
had recently been making such a stir. All the girls and young 
married women were hiding it under their pillows, while all 
the fathers and husbands were angrily tossing apy copies 
they could lay hands on into the fire. 

Mrs. Berkhout was helping her daughters to finish an 
elaborately flounced dress on order for the end of the week, 
and her thoughts would keep wandering away from the 
English sentences, the meaning of which she with difficulty 
followed, though the expression on her face betrayed 
nothing but the utmost attention. But it gave her quite a 
pleasant little sense of wrongdoing to feel she was hearing 
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read aloud things of which her late husband would most 
certainly have highly disapproved. 

And what would her old father have said at things com- 
ing to such a pass in this house! She was sitting at that mo- 
ment by the open hearth in the very place that had once 
been his, and a mischievous smile played about her lips as 
Betsy went on: “For the choice of the man who is to govern 
woman to the end of life is always supposed to be voluntary 
and made by herself.” 

To think of such things being openly said and written 
nowadays! And young girls like her daughters reading and 
discussing them too! And her Cousin Sylvain was actually 
making a translation of the book and having it printed in a 
newspaper published for, and by, women. Times were in- 
deed amazingly altered since Sally’s young days! Here were 
her daughters coolly carrying out any idea they chose to 
take into their heads. Cassie and Cattie running a dressmak- 
ing business; Sophy giving music-lessons; and Betsy an 
undermistress at a school! And meetings of emancipated 
females positively taking place here in her own house—the 
respectable old Cornvelt family house—meetings on pre- 
cisely the same lines as men’s meetings, with Lysbeth in the 
chair and a lady secretary taking minutes of the proceed- 
ings! They had also founded an association with the motto: 
‘Work Ennobles,’ for the purpose of assisting poor gentle- 
women to sell their own needlework at a profit. 

Sarah glanced furtively at Lysbeth, who with a pair of 
broad-rimmed spectacles upon her nose was putting in the 
gathers of a sleeve belonging to a handsome black dress, part 
of an unexpected mourning order. Sally shared her daugh- 
ter’s admiration for Lysbeth’s untiring energy and for her 
sprightliness and pluck in the face of so much offensive 
treatment. All the same, she often felt a jealous misgiving 
about all this admiration on the part of the girls for the lit- 
tle, vehement, fanatical woman who always seemed to go 
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further than anyone else had the courage to do. The cau- 
tious ladies who feared public opinion came in for nothing 
but ridicule at Lysbeth’s hands, and she merely derided all 
the indignant fathers and mothers who accused her of 
bringing their daughters to perdition. 

It had been a great distress to Sarah that several of their 
former friends had turned their backs upon her since her 
daughters’ ‘Emancipation.’ Her life as a married woman had 
been so mixed up with the petty rivalries of her circle, that 
to be obliged to stand outside it, without even the chance of 
being slighted by one officer’s wife or of scoring off another, 
imparted a constant sense of emptiness to her daily existence. 
However, she was sensible enough to recognise that her life 
would have suffered quite as great a change had she ac- 
quiesced in her brother’s wishes and lived in poverty under 
the cloak of a fictitious respectability. Her gratitude to Lys- 
beth for having saved her from such an awful fate remained 
therefore as great as ever. But it was a bitter thing none the 
less to have quarrelled with her family, more especially with 
David, for whom she always had the greatest respect and 
admiration. David was quite as much opposed to any rec- 
onciliation, as was Nicholas, so long as Sally had her Sylvain 
cousin in the house. 

Clara meanwhile had been forbidden to enter the Berk- 
hout house. She wrote a despondent letter to the girls to 
tell them this, and being always a dutiful daughter, never 
thereafter showed her face on the Rapenburg. But with 
Lisa Wiseman it was different. Though she knew her father 
was furious with the Berkhouts and had gone so far as to 
refuse further medical services to the family, she did not 
trouble herself in the least about parental authority, show- 
ing her friendship and admiration for Lysbeth as openly as 
ever. Lisa it was who encouraged an increasing number of 
rebellious spirits to come to Sylvia for help and advice. 

As time went on more and more listeners arrived. The 
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sight of all these enthralled and eager faces around the table 
in her front-parlour often gave Sally a strange feeling of 
satisfaction. After all the slights she had received she could 
not but be pleased to think that the daughters of her for- 
mer friends were sitting here in her house imbibing all those 
modern ideas which their elders looked upon as so danger- 
ous and pernicious. 

They were so blissfully certain, all these ardent young 
things, that they possessed the one secret of true happiness 
and had found a complete solution for all the ills and griev- 
ances of womankind. They all knew instances enough of 
girls making luckless, loveless marriages simply for fear of 
becoming old maids. Now that a girl could acquire a solid 
education instead of the superficial instruction at a young 
lady’s boarding-school with which she hitherto had perforce 
to be content, it was obvious that she could be no longer 
subservient to the man of her choice. She was his equal. And 
she would soon show that a clever woman developed on 
modern lines was a far better housekeeper than a stupid one 
who had just stuck in the old-fashioned rut. In short, as 
Nicholas had scornfully asserted, the thing was becoming a 
regular infectious disease. And the oddest part of it was that 
although the lords of creation held ‘blue stockings’ in the 
most undisguised contempt, this did not in the least deter 
the women from their folly but seemed rather to egg them 
on to fiercer efforts. Popular songs deriding the ‘emancipa- 
tion movement’ were in vogue at the time. The students 
would sing them when they passed the house on the Rapen- 
burg. For everyone knew that here lived the crop-haired 
old maid who had turned so many pretty heads with her 
fatuous writings. 

One evening as Gerard van Doeveren, with a troop of 
excited companions, was passing along the street, he was 
suddenly struck by the guarded appearance of the house 
with its green shutters tightly closed suggesting unseemli- 
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ness within. And he then and there dubbed it ‘Fort Sylvia’ 
and chalked the name up in thick letters on the door. 

Lysbeth laughed heartily over the incident, but Sally 
could only think rather guiltily of what her parents would 
have said, and poor Sophy had a good cry about it in secret. 
Van Doeveren’s jest would naturally go the round of all the 
men in the town, and she knew that her faithful Immerzeel 
would have to endure the taunts and gibes of his brother 
officers. The occurrence seemed however only to incite Lisa 
Wiseman to further audacities, and the following day she 
sent a letter through the post addressed to: ‘Miss Sylvain, 
Fort Sylvia, Rapenburg.’ 

The watchman was just calling out ten o’clock as Betsy 
finished the chapter. The sewing was promptly cleared away 
and carried by Cassie to the girls’ room which for the last 
year had been fitted up as a workroom. Sophy meanwhile 
having set ready the plain supper of bread and cheese in the 
room. overlooking the garden, the women trooped thither 
along the chilly white passage, headed by the short fat fig- 
ure of Mrs. Berkhout who, thriftily determined to lose not 
one moment’s benefit from the expiring embers, carried her 
footstove with her. 

Lysbeth had lingered behind a moment to clear away the 
threads and snippets from the polished table, when she heard 
a quick urgent knocking on one of the shutters. Instantly 
she was on the alert listening intently with a frown on her 
brow. Students again, she thought. They were probably 
meditating some fresh practical joke in connection with 
‘Fort Sylvia.’ The knocking was repeated with short em- 
phatic strokes and she fancied she heard her name uttered 
in imploring tones. 

With her usual prompt resolution she marched to the 
window, pushed it up a little way and opened the shutter 
about a hand’s breadth. ‘““Who’s knocking,” she enquired 
imperiously, still persuaded that she was the victim of some 
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cowardly joke. She felt the autumn rain stream in upon her 
face through the opening in the shutter, and at the same 
instant heard Lisa’s voice just outside saying imploringly: 
“Please open the door Cousin Lysbeth. I daren’t ring. No- 
body must know that I’ve come here!” 

A moment later the girl was in the room. There were 
traces of tears on her pale cheeks and she was panting with 
fatigue and altogether unlike her usual bold confident self. 
Apparently she had come out in a great hurry and had run 
through the muddy streets in the rain, for her thin burnous 
was clinging to her drenched arms and shoulders, her full 
flounced skirt dripping with wet and her tulle veil hung 
from her hat like a little useless draggled rag. Her pretty 
defiant face had a childishly frightened expression as she 
whispered tremulously: “It can’t be helped. I’ve broken now. 
with Papa for good, and I can never never go home again. 
He offered me my choice. Either I was to promise obedience 
and to give up my plan, or I was to be locked up till I would 
listen to reason. He was really beside himself with rage, and 
if Mother hadn’t restrained him he’d have struck me. And 
then I rushed upstairs. Of course they thought I’d gone to 
my room, but I got away by the back stairs and through 
the garden door. Now pr’aps they'll realise I’m in earnest 
and that a girl of three and twenty isn’t going to be con- 
trolled any longer.” 

The elder woman had been listening intently. Now she 
gave a little shiver. “No, child,” she said as Lisa with quick 
nervous movements threw off her wrap and removed the hat 
from her wind-blown locks. “No, you oughtn’t to have 
done that. It’s too sudden, too unpremeditated. You’ve been 
far too hasty and passionate. If only you had had patience 
you would have won your father over in the end.” 

Lisa fell on her knees by the table and buried her face in 
her hands. ““That’s exactly what I’ve been hoping for ever 
so long,” she cried miserably. “We've always been such 
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chums father and I. He was so proud to think I liked 
his profession and that I remembered so much of what he 
had taught me. When I passed my Matriculation for the 
University I thought he would be sure to give in. But it’s 
just that which has enraged him so. I think it was the first 
thing that made him realise that I meant what I said, and 
that no angry words or threats from him would make the 
slightest difference. We’ve been like enemies to one another 
these last few weeks. And yet—I’m so fond of my father— 
it does seem to dreadful to grieve him like this!”? She pressed 
her forehead against the table and sobbed passionately. 
Lysbeth laid her hands silently on the girl’s fair head, 
memories of the past kindling hot within her. More than 
thirty years ago—in this very house—here in this very room 
wasn’t it? No, she remembered now it was in the room right 
at the top of the house where the box-mangle stood. She 
could still see Katie’s pretty head bowed down upon the oak 
table, her slender frame convulsed with sobs as she uttered 
the very same despairing words: ‘Poor dear father, it seems 
so dreadful to grieve him like this.’ Katie of course had 
bowed to her father’s inexorable will, submissive daughter 
that she was. Times were so different then. Girls hadn’t any 
wills of their own and found a strange incomprehensible 
happiness in self sacrifice! Had Katie done so, she wondered? 
Lisa’s bold move to-night was really Lysbeth’s work. Had 
it not been for Lysbeth’s influence and support, the girl, 
plucky and clever though she was, would never have had 
the courage to defy her parents and public opinion. Lysbeth 
loved her for this defiant bravery of hers. And yet, now it 
it had come to the point she felt guilty somehow. And her 
thoughts would keep flying to Katie as she was to-day, a 
silent elderly figure sitting at the window of her fine house 
bent over her embroidery work. The sight of that faded 
melancholy face always gave Lysbeth an unutterable pang. 
“But how about your mother,” she enquired uneasily. 
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“What did she say and do when your father tried to force 
you in this way?” 

“Oh I don’t know,” said Lisa helplessly. “Mamma was 
silent. Mamma always is silent when Father is in a temper. 
She always has been silent, even when Constance wanted to 
marry Vergerr and go out to the Indies, and father said he 
would never give his consent. And when William wanted to 
be an artist instead of a doctor. And when we were chil- 
dren it was just the same. Papa often got angry and for- 
bade us to do things: and Mamma was always silent. But 
somehow we children knew that she took our part and in 
the end things turned out nearly always as she wished.” 

“But surely,” hesitated Lysbeth, “your mother doesn’t 
take your part in this case, does she? You know what an 
extraordinary horror she has of illness and infection. She 
must think it a dreadful thing for you to want to be a 
doctor?” 

“I simply can’t afford to think of mother’s feelings,” re- 
torted Lisa desperately. “If once I begin to do so I shall feel 
that I can’t ever go through with it. I just mustn’t see or 
know anything about it, for it’s impossible for me now ever 
to return home. I’ve burnt my boats. And you are the only 
person I have left to help and console me when my courage 
fails.” 

Lysbeth again laid her hand on the girl’s head. Long years 
of loneliness and self repression had taught her how much 
affection could be shown in a silent caress. And her thoughts 
harked back to that evening thirty years ago when she her- 
self had won her freedom and stood in the darkness on the 
forecastle of the Utrecht canal boat with just this same for- 
lorn longing for sympathy in her heart. And despite all the 
firmness of her convictions she felt a sudden doubt. Were 
women after all intended to be free and independent, when 
even the strongest of them so yearned for sympathy and the 
protection of a warm embrace? 
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Women of the new era would of course be strong and cour- 
ageous. When once they were quit of the repressive tyranny 
of the past. They would then at last be able really to enjoy 
their liberty and experience a happiness of which their poor 
downtrodden sisters had never dreamed. 

She sought to encourage the girl with the words of pas- 
sionate conviction which had never hitherto failed of their 
appeal. But Lisa only turned upon her knees and buried her 
head in Lysbeth’s lap. 

“It’s going to be so difficult,” she sobbed. “I don’t mean 
the work itself or my duties. Not even the opposition Ill 
have to face. But it’s the lonely feeling, and being so differ- 
ent from everybody else!” 


My beloved daughter, 

I write these lines with a trembling hand. Your father has 
just gone up to bed after being in a dreadful state of excitement 
about you all the evening. I had the greatest difficulty in pre- 
venting his going to your Aunt Sarah’s. We felt sure you must 
be there and he wanted to bring you home and force you to 
submit to his wishes. Do reflect upon what you’re doing and 
don’t let your father’s anger drive you to any hasty decision. 
Think of the sorrow you’re bringing upon your parents, and 
what all nice people will say of you and how you will spoil 
all your chances of a happy marriage, which is after all the 
proper destiny for all women. For many months past I have 
besought the Lord to change your mind. For though you 
haven’t ever spoken to me about it, nor bestowed any con- 
fidence upon me, I have long suspected your intention. I knew 
you were learning Latin from the books that sometimes were 
left lying about your room. And, your father having instilled 
in you from your childhood a taste for medical knowledge, I 
have long dreaded what the result would be. It is a horrible 
idea to me, my dear Lisa, that sickness and suffering should have 
such an attraction for you, and that you should have none of 
that natural feminine aversion to disease which I myself have 
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have joined those emancipated women who are treading under- 
foot so many of the highest laws of womanhood. And yet my 
dear daughter my heart impels me to write you the following 
lines. I am not going to oppose your decision and I shall do my 
utmost to moderate your father’s wrath, because it is my 
sincere conviction that we parents have no right to force our 
children to do as we wish when once they are grown-up and 
their wishes clash with ours. I can’t write all the reasons that 
have led me to this conclusion, and perhaps you wouldn’t 
understand them if I did. They are the result of long years of 
silent reflection. I know the times have altered very much since 
I was young. Young people of the present day can’t conform 
to our views about obedience being the first duty of every 
child. And so, dear Lisa, if after thorough consideration you 
still feel convinced that the course you have chosen is the 
right one, I will give you my blessing and pray God to guide 
you into all virtuous and Godly living. I understand that our 
Cousin Lysbeth is helping you. From what you told your father 
she will provide the money for your university career. Well— 
she will understand why I have written this letter. Should 
she have forgotten the far-away days of her girlhood, the 
enclosed cutting may recall them. It has lain locked away for 
over thirty years in one of the drawers of my chiffonier. When 
I look at it, it recalls the day on which it was given me as 
though it were but yesterday. I would not have you, my child, 
suffer the fate of Jephthah’s daughter. And if the course you 
decide upon honestly satisfies you and brings you peace of mind, - 
my own life will not have been sacrificed in vain. So much I 
hope and pray for you. 
Your loving mother, 
Cornelia Henrietta Wiseman. 


The above letter in Mrs. Wiseman’s fine handwriting was 
received by Lisa on the morning after her flight. As she 
unfolded it a thin sheet of paper fluttered out, which was 
picked up by Lysbeth, and the girl, agitatedly intent upon 
her mother’s missive, for the moment took no notice of it. 
But now she raised her tearful eyes to look for the souve- 
nir jto which her mother referred and found her cousin 
gazing with a softened expression at something spread out 
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before her on the table. This was a piece of white paper 
of cobwebby texture, carefully fashioned by laborious clip- 
ping into a representation of Jephthah’s daughter, copied 
from one of the plates familiar to Lisa in the big family 
bible at her grandparent’s house. Jephthah was depicted 
fully-armed, attended by his helmeted spearmen with shields 
and lances, his daughter and her chorus of maidens with 
flutes and cymbals and their hair adorned with flowers. 

“What a finicking thing!” exclaimed the girl, at a loss to 
understand her mother’s motive in sending her this queer, 
antiquated piece of handicraft at so critical a moment of 
her life. And then her eyes rested on the words written 
beneath it in stiff ill-formed characters: 


On the 4th of May in the year 1842 did Katie Cornvelt, like 
Jephthah’s daughter, sacrifice herself unto her father’s will. 





THE REBEL GENERATION 


PART III (1923) 





CHAPTER XVIII 
THE OLD HOUSE 


Dr. Eliza Wiseman leaned back wearily in the big grey 
limousine which her nephew Dr. Stephen Cornvelt, had sent 
from Scherpenzeel to bring her to Leyden from Amsterdam. 
She was uncomfortable, for she had a pain in her back and it 
seemed as though a tiresome muscle on the right side of her 
neck was trying to pull her head on one side. With her 
rather near-sighted eyes she peered out in the vain attempt 
to discover how far she had got in the apparently inter- 
minable journey. She disliked motors, and had long adhered 
strictly to her principle of refusing to travel in any of these 
untrustworthy conveyances that went tearing along at such 
breathless speed and dashed so unexpectedly round corners. 
But it seemed to her, and an ironical smile hovered round 
her thin shrunken lips at the thought, that as one grows 
older the strength of one’s principles declines, together with 
the failing strength and vitality of one’s bodily organs. The 
motor was packed full with bags and flowers, particularly 
flowers, whose scent, at first hardly perceptible, seemed 
gradually to fill the narrow space with heavy soporific per- 
fume. Eliza Wiseman had never been sentimental; more- 
over, years of iron self discipline had taught her to control 
all emotion and tenderness of feeling, which she kept con- 
cealed behind a calm and serene exterior. But the last days 
at the hospital, and especially this day of leave-taking, had 
been too severe a tax on her nerves. Each time she thought 
of the overwhelming expressions of praise and the cordial 
admiration that had been lavished upon her from all quar- 
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ters she felt her eyes grow moist, not only with gratitude 
but with a gentle sense of sadness. She passed her hand in 
its black kid glove over the thick mist on the window 
pane. It was a good thing, she reflected, that she had not 
been told earlier in her career what a wonderful woman Dr. 
Eliza Wiseman was, how Dr. Eliza Wiseman’s life of unre- 
mitting work would stand to future ages as a model of duties 
nobly performed and of steadfast loyalty to a fixed ideal.... 
Yes, it was a good thing that in the course of her long life 
she had always met with opposition and suspicion, ridicule 
and misunderstanding, rather than admiration and praise, 
for she felt sure—and she knew herself pretty well—that 
otherwise she would have become an insufferable prig, just 
such a pedantic prig as she had been in the days of her arro- 
gant youth, before life had taught her the hard lesson of 
self knowledge and the sense of her own imperfections. 

Yet nevertheless in her heart of hearts she was sincerely 
pleased with the public recognition she had received. And 
this not so much on account of the ““Woman’s Cause” which 
she had formerly had so much at heart and from which she 
had of late years become somewhat estranged, as because to- 
morrow’s newspapers would give a full account of the fare- 
well ceremony at the hospital and the address of the Prime 
Minister with a photograph of his pinning the royal Order 
of Merit on her breast, so that Stephen and Dorothy and all 
the children would be able to see and read all about it. 

For notwithstanding the affection and the hearty respect 
which they showed her as the head of the family, her keen 
sense of perception had of late discovered a certain con- 
descension, a sort of good-natured tolerance, in their manner, 
which to her aggravation made her somehow feel humiliated. 
Why need you treat old people like helpless infants just be- 
cause they are no longer able to run nimbly upstairs, or be- 
cause they sigh occasionally when they have to get up from 
those wretched modern lounge chairs? Even the tone of her 
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nephew Stephen’s voice sometimes was as though he were 
talking to a child? Luckily neither the Minister nor the 
Medical Faculty nor yet the deputation from the Nursing 
Association and various other bodies had any of them 
appeared to regard her as an hopeless old fogey. 

The old lady had already attempted once or twice to open 
one of the windows of the motor a little way, for the smell 
of the flowers was almost unbearable. But she couldn’t man- 
age the queer mechanism and after several ineffectual efforts 
she leaned back against the cushions, out of temper and out 
of breath. She felt full of vexation with the modern meth- 
ods of locomotion and with the imperturbable back of the 
chauffeur, who dashed wildly ahead tooting his detestable 
horn without once looking round to see if she were com- 
fortable, as the old coachman who drove her doctor’s car- 
riage had always been in the habit of doing. 

Really it was inconceivable that she had to-day ended her 
long medical career, had ended it voluntarily for good and 
all. That she never again would have to start up out of her 
bed in answer to the telephone. Never again need she worry 
herself at meal-times over some serious case that she could 
not dismiss from her thoughts. And she would be able to go 
out without leaving behind her a list of the places where she 
might be found. Never again would she wear a doctor’s 
white jacket, and she might lie in bed in the morning as long 
as she liked. 

Whilst meditating contentedly over her future liberty 
and repose,—‘‘well-earned repose” was the term which was 
being continually used to her now, as though the two words 
were inseparable, she all at once felt tears rolling down her 
cheeks. Tears! She! who could not recall the time when she 
had wept, so that she often wondered whether her body had 
lost the capacity for crying as a body in old age will lose so 
many other faculties it has possessed in the days of its youth 
and strength. She had not cried through all those nerve- 
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racking addresses; she had in fact smiled when the Minister 
had given her the Order of the House of Orange, had smiled 
too when the sisters in the gallery had struck up: “May the 
blessing of the Lord be upon you!” And even when the fare- 
well moment arrived and she passed between two rows of 
outstretched hands, her arms full of flowers, she alone had 
remained calm and self-controlled when nearly everyone 
else was in tears. 

And now, now that it was all over, here she was “griz- 
zling.” “Grizzling” had been her father’s rude term for it, 
and “‘grizzling” she had always called it, a weakness un- 
worthy of a strong grown-up woman. One of those habits 
like giggling or swooning which a new and free generation 
ought to have done away with. Hurriedly she felt for the 
bag in her lap. Heavens! what had become of it? It must 
have slid off the soft springy cushions and be lying some- 
where in the darkness on the floor of the car. And she had 
no handkerchief to dry her tears with. She tried to stoop 
down, but her hand only laid hold of the cool earthy moist- 
ure of a basket of flowers. She wiped her cheek with her 
black gloved hand and then with increasing annoyance at 
herself she stooped and hunted afresh. This was yet another 
example of these new-fangled contrivances to which she 
would never get accustomed? The use of a “pochette” of 
this kind instead of the safe and convenient skirt pocket 
which had hitherto satisfied all women-kind. 

Should she tap on the front window to attract the chauf- 
feur’s attention and ask him to help her? Oh dear, was the 
motor never going to stop rushing along the dark road? 
She felt as if hours had elapsed since she had stood under the 
portico of the hospital contemplating with secret apprehen- 
sion this big grey monster with the chauffeur in his correct 
grey livery. For instead of Stetphen or one of the children 
coming to fetch her as she had fully expected, they had only 
sent this airified chauffeur. How could she possibly ask such 
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a piece of importance to-look for her bag? Times were so 
changed! Even she, the autocrat of her hospital, had learned 
consideration for her subordinates and the acceptance of 
social conditions which she formerly would have regarded as 
impossible. 

The motor was still at the height of its giddy speed when 
suddenly the chauffeur clapped on the brake bringing it 
with incredible promptitude to a standstill. Eliza Wiseman 
regaining her equilibrium with difficulty after the jolt was 
suddenly seized with fright. Had they run over somebody? 
She at once became her usual resolute self and was reflecting 
that her little case of bandages must be in the suit-case by 
the side of the chauffeur, when suddenly the dark pen in 
which she was sitting was flooded with light and she per- 
ceived a swing door and the brilliantly lit hall of a house, 
evidently an hotel. At the same moment the door of the 
motor was flung open. Dazzled with the light, she could 
distinguish nothing, but a familiar voice said: “Hello! Aunt 
Doc!” And then a strange voice, a woman’s, said: “Good 
gracious Pim! what a suffocating stench!” And then the 
young man again: “I say, do you mind if we open the win- 
dow Aunt? this is Gloria Van Maanen; my Aunt, Dr. Wise- 
man.” “Here!” to van Galen “just lend us a hand will you, 
and help shift some of these parcels on to the front, or we 
can’t get in.” The young man switched on the light in the 
car and Dr. Wiseman recognised her nephew William, a tall 
spare youth of seventeen in a smart grey homburg and a 
light rain-coat. Then there whisked into the car the slight 
figure of a girl in an evening cloak of silver tissue with a 
fur collar that almost entirely hid her face. Meanwhile Pim 
Cornvelt and the chauffeur manoeuyred the baskets and 
bouquets, while a raw autumnal fog crept in at the open 
door and carried away the smell of the flowers. 

“Damn!” the young man all at once burst out impatiently. 
“I’ve trodden upon something . . . a bag! I do wish you 
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women wouldn’t keep leaving your things littered about on 
the ground! I really can’t help it, Gloria, if your mirror is 
ground to powder and your lip-stick all in a pulp. . . .” 
“It’s my bag,” said Dr. Wiseman in a startled tone with an 
annoyed feeling that it really looked as if she were making 
excuses for herself to these young whippersnappers. A 
smothered giggle came from the high fur collar and the 
girl’s voice murmured affectedly: “Your Aunt’s lip-stick! 
Oh, Pim for shame!” 

Presently Dr. Wiseman realised that she must have been 
asleep. She had tried hard to listen to the young people, who 
were sitting side by side in front of her, leaving her in pos- 
session of the roomy back seat. They had been busy talking 
over a betrothal party of one of the girl’s friends and she 
had endeavoured to follow the threads of their conversation 
for she was always interested in the young, and in the rela- 
tions between young men and maidens, which as she was 
well aware, had altered so fundamentally since the far-off 
days of her own youth. But very soon she grew tired of the 
rapid laughing talk, talk about people and amusements and 
clothes, with chafing from him and giggling protests from 
his companion, the couple being apparently so much taken - 
up with one another that to Dr. Eliza’s growing annoyance 
they seemed totally to have forgotten her presence. Beyond 
the first unintelligible greeting the girl had not addressed a 
single word to her. Courtesy towards one’s elders, which 
used formerly to be impressed upon the younger generation, 
appeared to be a thing quite unknown to these two children. 
Eliza stretched her tired aching back. They seemed now to 
be aproaching Leyden. The road was no longer dark, and by 
the glimmer which came in from the street-lamps at inter- 
vals she could see the two figures in front leaning towards 
each other, and she at once noticed that they were not sit- 
ting in silence, as she had thought, but whispering together 
in the closest intimacy. It was disgraceful. . . . Improper! 
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- . . What were Stephen and his wife thinking of? They 
had certainly learnt in their youth what good manners were. 
Surely they hadn’t brought up their children so badly as 
that? Dr. Wiseman could not help thinking of what her old 
friend Professor Spitman had said to her that very after- 
noon, when she had told him of her nephew the woolweaver 
Cornvelt of Leyden and his flourishing family among whom 
she was going to spend her old age.+ 

“T shall be anxious to hear how you like the young people 
of the present day,” he observed. And when she had replied 
laughing: “I have always lived with young people and have 
always sided with the young against the restrictions and con- 
servatism of their elders,” he had responded with a twinkle: 
“Ah, Dr. Wiseman, the generation of to-day don’t fight for 
anything, and, what is worse, they have altogether forgotten 
how you and your contemporaries fought “with blood and 
tears” for the liberty they so abundantly enjoy. I don’t know 
that you will be altogether pleased with the young folk of 
the present day, Doctor. You see, you have lived so long 
within the shelter of the hospital; you don’t know what a 
weird, crazy sort of carnival life is to-day.” 

Ah well, the old “prof” was exaggerating, as was his way. 
Anyway there was nothing in the least like a crazy carnival 
about dear old Leyden. There were the quiet and exqui- 
sitely tidy streets, and the orderly Saturday night crowds 
quietly taking their walk along the station road. And all 
along the Steenstraat and the Turf Market there were the 
booths with the pickled eels and sauer-kraut standing pre- 
cisely as they stood at the time when she as a child used to. 
be taken by the kitchen-maid to do errands on a Saturday 
night when her parents were out. By the Gallows-water and 
the old Horse-Lane however the features of the town were 
entirely altered. Everything was on broader and grander 
lines. She could scarcely recognise a trace of the old town. 
But now the motor was turning up the Rapenburg and she: 
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was at once back again in the old, quiet, reserved world of 
her childhood. . . . With stirring heart she recalled the 
names of the families who had formerly lived there. As a 
child she had been in nearly every one of the houses on 
“party nights”; she knew the great lofty halls of almost all 
of them, their neat, solemn parlours and the large garrets, 
big enough to get lost in, where the children had played. 
Here was the broad plastered front of the yellowish-white 
house which for well-nigh a century and a half had belonged 
to the Cornvelt family. The house in which her mother had 
been born and to which she herself had fled after the great 
quarrel with her father. Aunt Sally was living there then 
with Cousin Lysbeth, and the Leyden people had indig- 
nantly dubbed the house “Fort Sylvia.” “Here we are Aunt 
Doc. You’ve had a nice spin, I think” she heard Pim say, 
and in such cordial tones that she forgot her grievance about 
his off-hand lack of civility. “Dll just steer you in safely. 
I’m coming back directly, Gloria, to take you on to Noord- 
wyck.” 

Eliza pressed the girl’s soft limp hand which was slipped 
cut to her from the folds of the glittering evening cloak, 
and then she looked nervously for her bag which seemed 
again to have slid off her lap. Was Pim, this young man 

. and this girl apparently older than he, actually going 
off alone together in the dark motor, at this time of day, or 
rather, of night? 

From the broad flight of blue steps there rang out an 
“Hurrah!” A whole troop of merry noisy boys and girls had 
come out. “Hurrah!” they shouted, “Hurrah, for our fa- 
mous aunt!” Pim carefully helped her out and she felt two 
soft bare arms flung caressingly about her neck while the 
voice of Elizabeth, the eldest girl, her godchild, whispered 
impulsively in her ear: “Dear, dear Aunt Doc, welcome to 
our house. We are all of us so proud to think that you wish 
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to come and live with us. We'll take good care that you 
never, never regret it.” 

No, she must not and would not start howling again. And 
the old lady bit her lips hard as, supported by the girl, she 
entered the old house. Memories crowded thick upon her of 
all the joys and all the sorrows she had experienced within 


these walls. The well-remembered old home struck her at 


once as a great deal altered. The passage, that spotless, white- 
washed, solemn passage of former days, was unrecognisable. 
Cheerful colour-prints hung on the wall; there were plants 
and furniture about; and a peculiar subdued light shone 
from two gigantic Chinese lanterns. Dr. Eliza with difficulty 
suppressed her disappointment. It seemed to her little short 
of desecration that the lovely floor of blue and white figured 
tiles, one of the longest of its kind in Leyden, should be 
covered up with a lot of rugs and mats; and that they 
should hang so many things on the walls as if the place were 
a bazaar. . . . Involuntarily she directed her steps toward 
the door of the front parlour, whither she had betaken her- 
self on such numberless occasions in the old day to pour out 
her cares and worries to “Sylvia.” It was here she and Clara 
and Cattie and Betsy used to sit and talk to Lysbeth about 
the emancipation of women, the tyranny of men and the 
future of the world. Here it was that, after her flight, she 
had received her mother’s letter which she still cherished as 
a sacred relic. From this house she had started for Amster- 
dam to begin her studies and to embark upon the life for 
which she passionately craved, the life of a free 
woman.... 

“You can go in,” said her niece laughing, “‘but I’m afraid 
that we are rather a crew. We've just got up a consolation 
stunt for Tot Immerzeel who’s been ploughed for her pre- 
lim, and the boys have piled all the chairs on one another 
to make room for dancing!” 
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Dr. Eliza turned the white china door knob, so wonder- 
fully familiar to her hand, and stood on the threshold. The 
room looked like its old, or rather like its oldest, self, that of 
the time of grandmother Cornvelt and the old aunts, Nancy 
and Susie, for the tapestries which Aunt Sally Berkhout had 
banished more than half a century before as old-fashioned 
were now re-installed on the walls. 

A wonderfully vivid remembrance suddenly rose in Eliza 
Wiseman’s mind, of how when she was a very small girl she 
had stood looking at the representation of a troop of little 
Chinese children at play, while Aunt Susie, wearing a cap 
and a crinoline told her how these heathen children had been 
converted to Christianity by the preaching of a good mis- 
sionary, and that was the only reason why they were able to 
play so light heartedly. 

A portion of the old furniture, also, seemed to have found 
its way back into the room. Surely that was grandfather 
Cornvelt’s writing-table? And wasn’t it Aunt Sally’s chair 
in which that shameless child was sitting, showing her legs 
in their flesh-coloured stockings, right up to the knees? 

In the middle of the apartment, a space had been cleared 
for the dancers. Dr. Wiseman had often read accounts of 
the new immodest style of dancing, which had come into 
vogue of recent years. But this slow movement of four or 
five couples, each pair linked in a close embrace as though 
they were preparing to drown together, at the same time 
making slow shuffling steps to and fro? Could this possibly 
be dancing? Some very soft dawdling music was coming 
from a wireless in the corner of the room, and on the back 
of the sofa sat a young man twangling a guitar. The noisy 
group from the front door step had come crowding into the 
room behind Elizabeth, and the girl now introduced her 
various friends to her aunt. They appeared to be cheerful 
well-mannered young things, and nearly all of them said 
something thoroughly friendly, if perhaps a trifle familiar, 
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about the ovation to the doctor of which they had already 
read an account in the evening paper, and about the pleas- 
ure it gave them to make the acquaintance of the Cornvelt 
girl’s famous aunt. 

As the old lady followed her niece out of the room she 
thought to herself that perhaps that predicition of the pro- 
fessor’s had not been so far wrong after all, and that it 
would cost her some effort before she could come to feel at 
home with the younger generation. To be at the head of a 
hospital for five and thirty years naturally brought you 
much into contact with the outside world through corre- 
spondence and lectures, but it was liable, none the less, to 
make you a stranger to the young life of the present day. 
Of course she was sure that all these young ladies and gentle- 
men were quite nice and high principled, for otherwise her 
niece would not have chosen them as friends, nor would 
Stephen and Dorothy have admitted them to their house. 
But, all the same she felt it would have been more fitting for 
that girl to have pulled her skirt over her knees, and for the 
young men to have sat on the cushions of the sofa instead of 
on its back. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, suddenly recollecting, “I never said 
good-bye to the young lady in the motor, Pim’s young 
friend? I have forgotten her name?” 

“Pim’s friend?” queried Elizabeth in surprise, raising her 
delicate eye-brows. “Oh, I know whom you mean. That 
must have been Gloria van Maanen, Mrs. Gloria van Maanen, 
you know. Pim and she did a little piece together at a dinner 
at Haarlem at the time of her sister’s wedding. She’s a van 
Doeveren; you know, one of those van Doeverens who used 
to have a weaving place just behind ours. We always used 
to play together as children.” 

“I’m a cousin of yours,” said the child with the unseemly 
legs suddenly getting up and coming forward. “I’m Tot van 
Immerzeel; my grandmother’s name was Sophia Berkhout. 
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Mummy told me to be sure to remember her to you if 1 
met you at Cousin Dorothy’s.” 

“Ah!” said the old lady feeling touched, “so you are a 
grand-daughter of Sophia’s. What a tremendously long time 
ago it is, child, since I saw your grandmother for the last 
time. What did you say your Christian name was?” 

“Tot,” put in Elizabeth, repressing a smile at the look on 
Aunt Lisa’s face—as though she were tasting something 
nasty. “She’s quite brainy, you know, not so much at her 
books, but at dancing. She’s been twice champion at a danc- 
ing contest, and one of these days she’ll be the celebrity of 


the family.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


The eldest of the Cornvelt girls was always known as 
“Puck,” but her aunt, who had an old-fashioned horror of 
the present craze for nicknames, persisted in addressing her 
formally as “Elizabeth.” Puck, in her opinion, was no proper 
name for a young woman of three-and-twenty who had 
taken her degree and made a name for herself as an illus- 
trator of magazine articles and children’s books, and the 
fact that her god-daughter would append this idiotic signa- 
ture to all her art work was a constant grievance to her. 

Puck was long and lanky. Her delicate features had al- 
ready lost the roundness of youth and wore at times a rather 
dissatisfied expression. But she had a merry way of wrin- 
kling up her grey eyes when she laughed and displayed such 
a magnificent row of white teeth that her appearance was 
not without considerable charm, a fact of which she was 
very well aware, notwithstanding her apparent indifference 
to other people’s opinion. Puck was the eldest of Stephen’s 
daughters and he was enormously proud of her. He took a 
naive delight in boasting of the money she was making 
although barely three-and-twenty. She had secured a splen- 
did post as secretary to the manager of a great banking firm 
at the Hague, and in addition earned very good pay by her 
drawings and illustrations for the press. Her father, though 
he would not have owned it for the world, was secretly a 
little afraid of Puck, as were the other members of the 
family. Rather satirical in manner, she had an indescribable 
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knack with a few apparently simple words of setting people 
in the most ridiculous light, and Stephen, who in an ordi- 
nary way welcomed discussions with his children, was rather 
awed by her cool criticisms and the touch of finality with 
which she would throw her opinion into the scale. 

Puck from living in the world had acquired a good deal 
of shrewd sense combined with an immense capacity for 
work, and beneath her self-contained manner she was tre- 
mendously ambitious. Her calm self-confidence and decisive 
way of speaking always impressed her aunt afresh each time 
they met, and the latter felt that this girl of all the girls she 
knew was the most typical of the present generation. 

Puck conducted the old lady up the broad carved stair- 
case to her room, Dr. Eliza panting a little as she went and 
more thankful for the supvort of her niece’s arm than she 
would have cared to admit. 

“Tell me, child,” she said, “I qtite thought you were 
living in rooms at the Hague? I shouldn’t think it was much 
in your line to come back to be a good little girl at home, 
CE 8 ai 

Puck laughed. “I’ve got out of the way of it for so many 
years that I’m taking quite kindly to it now by way of 4 
change, and the house is very comfortable, you know— 
plenty of room to turn round in. Furnished lodgings aren’t 
a patch on it. If there were any old-fashioned rules about 
bed time and hours for meals, of course I shouldn’t have 
thought of coming here. But thank goodness one’s absolutely 
free to live as one pleases.” 

“Then you go to and fro by rail every day?” 

“[’ve got my own motor bike. Pim’s awfully indignant 
about that. He swears that no woman has any practical 
knowledge of mechanics and says I’ve utterly ruined the 
thing in three months. It’s true I loathe making my hands in 
a mess and am frankly helpless if the concern breaks down 
on the way to the Hague. But I’m going to get a little car 
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directly and next year I mean to go touring in America, and 
then I dare say I shall go on to the Indies. Don’t you feel 
inclined to come with me? It would be the very thing for 
you, Aunt Doc, and I’d make an excellent chauffeur. Trav- 
elling’s just divine. Of all the so-called pleasures of life it’s 
the only one I could never get tired of.” 

“But how about your profession? If you’re going to travel 
for several months you'll have to throw it up, won’t you?” 

“Possibly theyll keep the place open for me. They are 
pretty keen on me from what one of the directors said when 
last he wrote to father. But, anyhow—if it’s not this billet it 
will be another. That’s the fun of a life like mine. You aren’t 
bound to anything or anybody. I should rather like to work 
a year or two in an office in America, or I might stay on in 
the Indies. From what Jack van Doeveren tells me I should 
find an excellent opening there as an illustrator.” 

“You girls of to-day have indeed got the world before 
you,” said her aunt with a smile, pausing at the door upon 
which was a handsome enamelled plate bearing her name. 
“T don’t think you’ve any idea how incredibly women’s 
lives have altered in the last fifty years.” 

Puck passed her slim white hand over her short auburn 
hair which, cut straight on the forehead, seemed to accentu- 
ate the sharpness of her features. “Oh yes, we’ve got the 
whole world,” she said dejectedly with a curl of her lip 
which did not escape the older woman, “the whole world,” 
she repeated. ““And what’s that after all?” 


Eliza Wiseman sank down into an easy chair, wearied with 
the experiences of the last few hours. Without removing her 
outdoor things she loosened the black silk ribbons of her 
bonnet and smoothed out her black suéde gloves on her lap, 
taking complacent stock of her surroundings the while. The 
room allotted to her was a large black-beamed apartment on 
the top floor. She was still active on her legs and accustomed 
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to going up and down stairs and when Dorothy had asked 
her which room she preferred she had instantly bethought 
her of this sunny one which had been the Berkhout girls’ 
sitting-room in old days. It overlooked the pretty old-fash- 
ioned garden with the doorway at the back in the dilapi- 
dated wall, and still had the same grey paint of former days 
on its walls and the broad window seats and the lattices 
with the little violet panes. Here her young relations had 
considerately collected about her a number of cherished 
possessions. When Stephen had moved into the old home a 
few months previously he found it full of things which had 
belonged to different generations of the family. In 1878 
Albert Cornvelt, his grandfather, had purchased the house 
from the Berkhouts who, after their mother’s death, wanted 
to live in a smaller way. Albert’s eldest daughter, Dora, had 
kept house for him and had stayed on after he died. In her 
latter years she developed a positive passion for family treas- 
ures, always making a bid for any Cornvelt heirlooms that 
happened to come under the hammer, so that in the course 
of years she had amassed a vast variety of objects connected 
with the family. That ancient spinster, Nancy Cornvelt, 
who, by the way, was still alive at the age of eighty-eight 
and ending her days in an almshouse, used to grumble over 
her niece’s “mania,” as she called it, asserting that Dora had, 
properly speaking, no right to call herself a Cornvelt at all, 
and still less right to have their family possessions. Dora’s 
father had been the black sheep of the family and had cast 
an irreparable slur on the name by marrying the daughter 
of a working man with two illegitimate children. 

However, old Nancy might sit and grumble over her 
knitting as much as she pleased. No one in Leyden paid 
much attention to her. Meanwhile, Albert’s grandchildren 
became the richest and most important members of the 
Cornvelt clan. And in 1898 Stephen inherited the prosper- 
ous weavery from his father. For a time indeed after the out- 
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break of the Great War the business was threatened with 
disaster, and he had to reduce his staff by half, while Doro- 
thy, his wife, was obliged to give up her motor. But subse- 
quently, great profits had been made and the factory at the 
present moment was in a more flourishing condition than it 
had ever been. So that when old Aunt Dora had recently 
died Stephen was able to purchase the family mansion on the 
Rapenburg, and had it restored to its-earlier condition re- 
gardless of expense. He bought back from an Amsterdam 
dealer at a fabulous sum ‘all the figured Chinese tapestries 
and the wainscotting which Sarah had sold long ago to a 
rag-and-bone man in Leyden for a mere song. He had the 
light grey paint, Mrs. Berkhout’s former glory and pride, 
scraped off the carved oak doors and bannisters and wains- 
cots, and the unsightly black marble mantels replaced by 
old-fashioned high chimney pieces with open fires. An ex- 
tensive installation of electric light and heating was put in 
for the benefit of Stephen’s wife who suffered from neu- 
ralgia and could not endure central heating. Eliza recog- 
nised several pieces of furniture from her old home and 
others she remembered in her grandmother’s rooms. On the 
wall hung the oil portrait of old Louis Cornvelt, her grand- 
father, and underneath it daguerrotypes of various dead and 
gone members of the family, many of whom she herself had 
forgotten. Her big carved writing-table from the hospital 
had found its way hither. On it stood a sepia drawing in a 
little black frame. It was on rose-coloured paper and depicted 
a young girl holding on her outstretched hand a dove with a 
letter in its beak. Above, in ornamental scroll-work, were 
the words: “‘Love’s Messenger,” and in the right-hand cor- 
ner below: “To Miss Marie Elizabeth Sylvain from her 
devoted friend and servant, David Cornvelt.” 

The old lady took the relic in her hands with a tender 
smile. The sad fiasco of Aunt Lysbeth’s first and only love- 
story was familiar to her as was the far from heroic part 
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played therein by her respected Uncle David. She was well 
aware that this was what had turned Lysbeth into a man- 
hater and had made her such a passionate champion of 
women’s rights. “And only to think,” mused Dr. Eliza, a 
wonderfully youthful smile irradiating her wrinkled face, 
“if it had not been for this ‘Love’s Messenger’ I myself 
might never have become a doctor!” 

“Can you come down presently to see Mummie?” A girl 
with a wild bush of black curls peeped round the edge of 
the door. “Mummie’s frightfully fagged. She’s been sitting 
on a committee for more than six hours and went to bed 
directly she got home. I really oughtn’t to come in, Aunt 
Doc,” the girl went on, in answer to her aunt’s invitation, 
“but still if you don’t mind my being in deshabillhA——” 

“Oh my dear Kitty,” protested the old lady almost 
crossly. Having been plagued with conventions as a girl 
she detested anything that savoured of formality. But the 
figure that advanced into the lamplight almost took her 
breath away. Kitty, the youngest and prettiest of Stephen’s 
three girls, stood before her in an attitude of studied non- 
chalance, her hands in the pockets of a pair of black silk 
pyjamas trimmed with bright green. She had dark curly 
hair like a boy’s and a smile, half provocative half embar- 
rassed, hovered upon her pretty disdainful face. 

One thing Eliza Wiseman had firmly made up her mind 
to. She was not going to be shocked by anything that might 
seem to her unusual or extravagant in the doings of the 
younger generation. She knew that Dorothy had brought up 
her children to be very free and very modern, and having 
had to struggle in her own youth against so much stupid 
misunderstanding and prejudice where all new ideas were 
concerned, she felt she could perfectly understand the young 
people of to-day in their desire for freedom and hatred of 
conventionality. So she only smiled when the girl, instead 
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of greeting her as Puck had done, with a big hearty hug, 
said in a deliberately off-hand way: 

“Great idea your coming here, Aunt Lisa. This house is 
a perfectly hopeless pandemonium! Now at any rate I shall 
be able to talk some sense with you.” 

With a graceful movement of her lithe young body she 
threw herself on to the divan near the writing-table and 
tucked her legs under her. The wonderful velvety white- 
ness of her skin only accentuated the colour of her volup- 
tuous mouth whose full lips were of a vivid red—a most 
curiously unwholesome red, thought her aunt, who had not 
yet been long enough at home to know how much use was 
made of lipstick and powder by the respectable girls of 
the day. 

“That’s not very encouraging,” she replied, laughing. 
“From what I have seen so far there did seem to be a good 
deal going on in the house. Downstairs in your mother’s 
sitting room they were actually beginning to dance!” 

“Oh, that’s Puck’s clique,” said Kitty contemptuously 
wrinkling her irreproachable nose. ““You never saw such a 
set of wasters. They don’t know what to do with them- 
selves, nor with their spare time. You didn’t happen to go 
into Loulou’s room did you, where he and his Communist 
friends hold their meetings?——Or into Pim’s studio? He dab- 
bles in the latest sort of modern art, you know. Or did 
father happen to be practising boxing with his trainer in the 
big lobby?” 

“Now this is just what I like,” laughed Dr. Wiseman 
approvingly. “It shows that you've all got plenty of life and 
go in you. Good heavens, when I think of how girls in my 
young days used to sit at home wasting their time on frivo- 
lous amusements, and the young men hung about the cafés 
drinking and card-playing.” 

Kitty had kicked off her slippers displaying her small 
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beautifully-shaped feet, all the toenails pink and shining 
like tiny polished shells. 

“But, my dear child,” continued the old lady, feel- 
ing somewhat disconcerted by the silence with which her 
enthusiasm was received. “My dear child, you’re not 
living here, are you? Surely your father told me not long 
ago that you were studying chemistry at the Technical 
School?” 

Kitty shook her curly head. “Fini,” she replied laconically. 
“I thought chemistry would be an interesting science. There 
seemed something a bit mystic about the idea of investigat- 
ing the undiscovered wonders of nature. But it turned out 
a hopelessly monotonous affair—nothing but fussing over 
weights and measures and ruining your hands with loath- 
some acids. Besides, Delft is an impossible place to live in. 
It’s full of stinks—there’s the stink of the canal and the 
yeast factory and the distillery—and not even a first-rate 
cinema.” 

“Then what are you doing now? Surely with your brains 
and having come out so well in your finals you are going to 
take up some other profession?” 

“No, my dear aunt,” said the girl, clasping her hands 
behind her head. “For the moment there’s nothin’ doin’. 
I’m fed up with this unnecessary waste of energy. Whatever 
sense is there in girls studying for professions when there 
are scarcely posts enough for the men? Here are young civil 
engineers and barristers having to wait two and three years 
for a job, and then it’s only just enough to keep the wolf 
from the door. If not absolutely necessary for us, I mean 
not a matter of our daily bread, why should we compete 
with them for a few miserable berths? Besides, I don’t feel 
somehow I’m cut out for a student. It offends my aesthetic 
taste to have to sit day after day in an ill-ventilated place on 
an uncomfortable chair in front of an inkstained table scrib- 
bled all over with silly verses and caricatures. Why should I 
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be in company with a lot of girls who can’t even put on 
their clothes properly and don’t seem ever to have heard of 
manicure or a permanent wave? And as for the young men, 
they all smell of common soap and they’ve a nasty habit of 
offering you cheap sweets and taking liberties with you be- 
cause you're a student, and so one of themselves.” 

“But when you’re young and hankering after mental 
sustenance,” said the Doctor in the passionate tone which 
had so often lashed her youthful audiences into enthusiasm, 
“when you really love study—surely any little unpleasant- 
nesses like these won’t stand in your way?” 

“Oh, but I don’t love study, Aunt Doc. That’s just it. 
How many, or rather how few, girls do you suppose are 
studying to-day for sheer love of the thing, because they 
are thirsting for knowledge? They’re only studying because 
it’s supposed to be the thing to do. And it gives you a free 
life anyway and a kind of independence which is better 
than staying at home to help your ma with the washing and 
stocking-mending. No, I don’t care for study, Aunt. There’s 
only one thing I do care for. It’s the one thing of all others 
that interests me. And that’s my own body. I know it’s an 
exceptionally lovely body and charmingly proportioned and 
beautifully lissome. It’s my one gift and I want to make use 
of it. I want to exercise it and bring it to as great a pitch 
of perfection as possible. But I can’t make the old governor 
tumble to my point of view at all.” 

Doctor Eliza hesitated. Her hands moved nervously upon 
the arms of her chair. ““Do you mean that your father sets 
his face against gymnastics altogether or only against San- 
dow exercises and certain forms of sport? To tell you the 
truth I’ve never heard of a girl wanting to make a pro- 
fession of the cultivating and perfecting of her own body. 
‘But as you know I’m always interested in any new ideas.” 

“J mean dancing,” said Kitty impatiently—“artistic danc- 
fing. To begin with, you’ve got to have talent for it. And 
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then you need an awful lot of training. You’ve seen Isadora 
Duncan, haven’t you, Aunt, or Edith von Schrenck, or 
Mary Wigman?” ) 

“No, I’ve never had time for such things,” said the elder 
woman with a touch of sarcasm. “But I saw the dancing 
downstairs just now in the front parlour. A granddaughter 
of Sophia Immerzeel’s was there, and Puck told me she was 
a champion dancer.” 

“Oh, my dear Aunt!” the girl sprang up indignantly and 
spread out her lovely arms with a theatrical gesture. “Do 
please understand once and for all that this sort of thing 
is nothing to do with my dancing. What I’m out for is 
Art, the sort of thing that’s the last word in expressing 
human mentality. But though father goes in for being so 
fearfully modern, of course he’s really just one mass of 
narrow-minded prejudice and he won’t hear of my going 
to be trained in Vienna or Munich!” 

“Now I think I begin to understand what you mean,” 
said her aunt, with a frown of distress upon her forehead. 
She suddenly felt tired—so tired that she longed to be left 
alone to rest and to compose her thoughts. “I think I’ve 
seen pictures in some of the illustrated papers of the dances 
you mean—only a veil or a short tunic—and everything 
else—your arms and legs—and—and the rest of you— 
naked!” 

“Oh, Aunt Doc,” cried Kitty petulantly, “you’re talking 
in just the same horrid conventional narrow-minded way 
father does. And I felt so sure you would help me, because 
you’ve always been such a one for the liberty of women 
and have always stood out for girls being free to take up 
professions just like men!” 

Doctor Wiseman was provoked to feel her cheeks flush- 
ing as the words of her old friend the Professor suddenly 
recurred to her: “You don’t know what a weird, crazy sort 
of carniyal life is to-day.” —And here this child had 
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actually been counting upon her to support this mad plan 
of hers! 

“We must have a really serious talk over this matter, 
Kitty,” she said at last, “and if you can assure me that you 
have a really high moral object in view, I will certainly use 
my influence with your father.” And she glanced half 
furtively at the girl who was now standing before the 
mirror and turning and twisting her slim body with evident 
enjoyment of her own charming reflection. 

“Oh, dear me, Aunt,” drawled Kitty lackadaisically, “a 
high moral object! What a hopelessly played out idea!” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE “OLD” PEOPLE 


Mrs. Cornvelt, a crimson scarf flung about her shoulders, 
was sitting up in bed facing the window in the big front 
bedroom. It was rather a dark room and the bed, a small 
one after the English pattern, was set far back with its 
head against the wall. She had her typewriter on her knees 
and had switched on the electric lamp just over her head, 
the light from beneath the red shade casting her face into 
deep shadow. 

Dorothy was a pretty woman still, despite her worried 
expression and the streaks of grey in her thick, curly hair. 
On a large table beside the bed lay a pile of magazines and 
newspapers and she was typing with feverish rapidity, 
scarcely making a pause in the rick-a-tick of the machine 
as her aunt Dr. Wiseman entered the room and shut the 
door behind her. But her face lit up with a youthful smile 
that brought out a strong likeness between her and the elder 
woman. For there was a curious resemblance between aunt 
and niece betraying itself in unexpected ways, in certain 
tones of the voice, or a sudden quick alertness in the eyes, 
and they possessed in common a certain subtle and caustic 
humour. 

Dorothy, ever since her girlhood, had been an ardent 
disciple and admirer of her Aunt Lisa and it was thanks to 
the intervention of the latter, that Dorothy’s parents had 
consented to her taking a university course at a period 
when it was very unusual for a girl to attend lectures with 
the men students. In 1890 Dorothy went to Groningen to 
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study law and four years later took her master’s degree, an 
ably written essay upon the equivalent value of men’s and 
women’s work entitling her to a place in the Honours List. 
She had thereupon become her aunt’s assistant, often repre- 
senting her at the meetings of various societies of which 
she was director. And as the charge of a large hospital to- 
gether with her scientific work continued to absorb more 
and more of the doctor’s time, the more purely social work 
fell to her niece’s share. 

And then to the amazement of all her friends Dorothy, at 
the age of five-and-twenty, took to herself a husband, and 
one moreover who was not an especially kindred spirit, being 
merely her cheery, good-natured cousin, Stephen Cornvelt, 
a doctor in chemistry and director of all the family weav- 
ing business. The big, easy-going fellow was quite overawed 
by his clever and capable young wife, and the men in 
Leyden who viewed the whole woman movement as some- 
thing ridiculous in the extreme, had teased him unmerci- 
fully. Stephen was never tired of affirming to anyone who 
would listen to him, that Dolly and he intended to put 
modern ideas into practice. They were going to show in 
their married life that intellect in a woman does not neces- 
sarily preclude domesticity, and their family—they hoped 
to have a large one—was to furnish a proof that a highly 
educated woman is to the full as capable as any other of 
bringing up her children properly and making them happy. 

For the first ten years everything went prosperously. The 
family multiplied and flourished exceedingly. The Corn- 
velt children were known not only as prodigies of health 
but as models of good behaviour. During this period many 
guests from different parts of the world came to the Corn- 
velts, and carried back with them to foreign lands the re- 
membrance of this happy home, citing it as an example of 
what family life would be under the new world order. 

But after the birth of her sixth child, Pim, Dorothy be- 
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came out of health and for a time was obliged to give up 
her numerous activities, including all public speaking. Be- 
ing tied constantly to the house and possessed of a naturally 
irritable disposition, she began to come to loggerheads with 
her large staff of servants, who had hitherto only been ac- 
customed to see “the Missis’ for a few hours every day. 
The children’s faithful old nurse threw up her place; the 
lady housekeeper, who for years had undertaken the trouble- 
some task of running the household and looking after the 
children, also took huff and left. And the young Cornvelts, 
who were now a pack of noisy school children, did not 
seem somehow to hit it off with any of the new house- 
keepers or nursery maids. They lost all their delightful 
manners. They were no longer made much of by other 
children’s mammas because of their smart clothes. In short, 
they had become a set of very independent, self-conceited 
young people and at the age of twelve were already occupy- 
ing themselves with questions of the day and knew precisely 
what parts they meant to play in the great social order in 
which they were so keenly interested. They treated their 
parents in a spirit of affectionate camaraderie, ready to re- 
solve itself into the most violent opposition upon the least 
difference of opinion. But all six of them, as their aunt, Dr. 
‘Wiseman, used proudly to say were children with character, 
and whenever she visited the house she thoroughly enjoyea 
taking part in their animated disputes and discussions. 

Aunt Doc had been a trusting and unfailing friend to 
Stephen and his wife from the earliest days of their married 
life. When the children had whooping-cough and measles 
Aunt Doc was called in. It was Aunt Doc’s advice that was 
solicited when Loulou at the age of thirteen announced his 
intention of going into a monastery, Aunt Doc who was 
consulted when Kitty was expelled from three schools in 
succession. 


At the time the War broke out Dorothy had so far 
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recovered her health as to be able to resume her social activi- 
ties and she at once took her place on endless committees 
connected with international arbitration, prisoners’ aid, and 
the like, which absorbed so much of her time that she was 
away from home more than ever. Meanwhile Elly, the 
second girl, took over the management of the household 
and by almost imperceptible degrees the dislocated domestic 
machinery began to run smoothly once more. 

Elly herself was at the present moment standing in a 
corner of her mother’s room making the tea. She poured 
out cups for her aunt and her mother and then, taking a 
pile of sheets and pillow cases from the great linen press, 
she sat down to her mending. 

“I was so beastly tired, Aunt Doc,” said Dorothy apolo- 
getically, “and I had some work which it was absolutely 
imperative to finish to-night, otherwise I honestly meant to 
be present at your Amsterdam festivities. And anyway I 
should have liked to be downstairs to receive you on your 
arrival.” 

“Yes, my child, you do look tired, and you don’t look 
well either,” said the old lady indulgently. 

, ‘P’m getting old,” replied Dorothy with a melancholy 
smile. “I used to be able to take the chair at two meetings 
a day and write a couple of articles afterwards in the eve- 
ning. Now I’m dead beat though I’ve only been sitting a 
few hours in the House listening to the debates.” 

' She stifled a yawn, and drawing a half-finished sheet out 
of her typewriter laid it on the table beside her. “I’m too 
tired to finish this,” she said as if in apology to her aunt, 
whom she always looked upon as a model of conscientious 
energy. “Let’s have a talk, Aunt Doc. But for heaven’s 
sake leave politics and feminism out of it. First of all, I 
want to hear all about your farewell function. Don’t you 
feel it’s a blessing to be quit of the whole caboodle? Now 
you can take your ease and be yourself.” 
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Dr. Wiseman began in her soft voice to give an account 
of the recent doings, Dorothy listening the while with 
apparent attention, her fingers playing with the fringes of 
her shawl. But all the time the doctor kept wondering what 
was hidden beneath that calm exterior. She had been dis- 
agreeably impressed by her niece’s sarcastic remarks. Was 
she worrying about the children, about Kitty’s extraordinary 
cult of her body, for instance? Or perhaps it was Loulou? 
Loulou had always been odd, and since his visit to Russia 
he had taken up all kinds of Communist ideas. Then there 
was Pim. He was far too young to start on an adventurous 
career. Or was it Stephen? She felt rather shy of asking 
questions. But it was not her way to shirk difficulties. So 
when Elly went out of the room to serve lemonade to the 
dancers downstairs, she laid her hand upon Dorothy’s: 
“Darling,” she said, “there’s something that worries you. 
I don’t want to intrude. But wouldn’t it help you to talk 
about it?” 

Slowly Dorothy withdrew her hand from the caressing 
fingers, and again there came over her face that cynical 
smile more eloquent than any words. 

“What should be the matter?” she asked with a shrug. 
“Except that I am getting old and done for, and feel there’s 
nothing more to be got out of life.” 

“Old!” burst out her aunt indignantly. “Old! And 
nothing more to be got out of life! You say that? A woman 
of—well, getting on in the forties—which is after all the 
prime of life. You who have had so many interesting expe- 
riences and have done so much in the world! It can’t be more 
than a passing fit of depression, Dolly, and I think that 
Stephen—” | 

“Oh Stephen doesn’t feel old,” said Dorothy with a 
laugh, drawing the shawl more closely about her shoulders. 
“Rather not. Stephen feels younger than ever. He’s taken 
up tennis and is having dancing and boxing-lessons. A man 
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of forty-five is still a young man if he takes the pains to 
be so. But a woman of forty-five, no matter what pains 
she takes, can never be anything but an old woman trying 
to look young.” 

“I really don’t understand you,” said her aunt sadly. 
“You never used to talk like this. It oughtn’t to matter 
much to a woman of your calibre even if your hair is grey 
and you've got lines on your face, so long as your mind 
remains fresh and young.” 

“Good old Doc!” said Dorothy with sudden emotion, 
stroking the hand that clasped hers. The tone was intoler- 
able to her aunt. Dorothy had taken on a sort of affectionate 
condescension of late and it rubbed her the wrong way. 

“You needen’t treat me as if I were an old dodderer who’s 
incapable of understanding you modern people,” she said 
rather nettled. “The older you grow the more worldly wise 
and the more intuitive you become. And I can tell you this, 
that during my forty years as a doctor there were very few 
problems of human life that didn’t come under my notice.” 

Suddenly Dorothy roused herself. The fire came back to 
her eyes and a note of passion to her voice. ““No!” she cried 
fiercely. “You can’t understand. It’s a problem your genera- 
tion never had to face. Your gospel was hard work and 
mental development. And, tell me honestly, Aunt Doc. 
Weren’t you absolutely convinced that the new generation 
of women would be infinitely happier than the old?” 

“Of course I was. And I believe it still,” said the old 
woman, her lips trembling. “Why, I’ve spoken to women 
and girls every day who are only too thankful for their 
independence.” 

“But did any one of them ever tell you that she counted 
the right to work a happiness, Aunt? Where do you ever 
see a girl in these days working heart and soul for anything 
as your contemporaries worked, and I too when I was 
young? Aren’t most of them on the rush for amusement 
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and looking out all the time for some new diversion? They 
seem to me to fritter away their time and to be quite as 
empty-headed as they were seventy years ago, only in a 
totally different way.” 

“My dear child, how can you, with your sound sense, 
exaggerate so frightfully? Isn’t some personal disillusion at 
the bottom of your depression? Why are you so secretive, 
Dorothy? And—well—you know, I can’t help noticing 
that you and Stephen don’t any longer share a room. Is 
there anything the matter, my dear, between you?” 

““Oh—no, Aunt.” Dorothy coloured and pushed back the 
tumbled locks from her face. ““There’s one thing as you 
know, that Stephen and I have always kept before us, and 
that is respect for each other’s liberty. You see, he always 
has to get up early for tennis or boxing. And I am some- 
times late in going to bed if I have work to finish. Besides, 
you must remember, Aunt Doc, people at our time of life 
have given up billing and cooing.” 

“We must have another talk some time,” said her aunt, 
rising to leave. She felt terribly hurt. But what was the 
use of showing it? Dorothy had told her in so many words 
that she was too old to understand modern problems. And 
after all there was some truth in it. An old maid, even if 
she were a doctor, was not the proper person to advise 
married people about their difficulties. And difficulties there 
certainly seemed to be between Dorothy and Stephen, a 
hitherto happy couple. And once more there came into her 
mind those provoking words: ““You’ve no idea what a weird, 
crazy sort of carnival life is to-day.” 


“Hallo, Aunt!” cried a deep voice. “Don’t I count for 
anything? I knocked at your door a good hour ago but 
Elly told me you were having a most important confab with 
Dorothy.” 

Stephen was standing at his study door, his big burly 
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figure outlined against the lamplight. He held out both his 
great hands and drew the old lady into the room. The 
brilliant light dazzled her and made her blink. It was such 
a contrast to the twilit dimness of Dorothy’s bedroom, a 
contrast that struck her somehow as symbolical. And 
Stephen’s boisterous manner and loud careless laugh made 
her feel vaguely angry. He pulled forward one of the big 
leather armchairs for her and seated himself on the edge of 
the writing-table, swinging his legs like a boy. 

“You look very fit, Aunt Doc,” he said, eyeing her 
critically. “No wonder all those ministers and bigwigs féted 
you. You can still make as many conquests as you’ve a mind 
tor" 

“Really, Stephen!” This sort of joke annoyed her, for 
she never knew what answer to make. But her nephew 
noticed nothing. He took a cigarette from a gold case and 
lit it. Stephen, unlike his wife, had a childish preference for 
expensive and showy articles. His aunt glanced up at him 
as he sat there with his bright, restless eyes and full lips 
parted in a smile, revealing a fine row of teeth. And she 
thought uneasily: “Dorothy’s quite right. He is younger 
than she. It’s an odd thing. They used to be such a hand- 
some couple. Now they look quite ill-assorted.” 

“You seem, to be sailing with the wind behind you, and 
an extraordinarily good wind at that,” she said, a little 
tartly, after listening to a lengthy recital of all the im- 
provements he had been making in the house, how he had 
bought a large piece of ground close to the factory, and 
had purchased a sailing boat from an improverished German 
ptinceling. “Apparently everything is running on greased 
wheels with you,” she added. 

Stephen frowned and stuck out his underlip with an 
obstinate expression which gave his face a striking resem- 
blance to the portrait of old Louis, and still more to the 
photograph of his own father, which, in an expensive 
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silver frame, was hanging on the wall just behind him. 

“Why shouldn’t you enjoy life while you can, and get 
as much out of it as «possible? That’s the motto of the 
younger generation, and I have come to the conclusion that 
it’s the only true philosophy of life. People in the present 
day know how to live, at any rate. Good Lord! Only think 
how we used to cling to our moral scruples and ethical con- 
siderations and so on. We were a precious set of blind bats, 
with no views beyond doing our duty and our daily work. 
Providing for his family was the only thing a married man 
troubled his head about. Look at my father. There certainly 
was nothing soft about him. He was high-spirited in his 
youth,—what you might call temperamental. And what did 
he ever do but work—work and worry? And what amuse- 
ments did he ever have, except meeting a few friends at 
the Debating Club once a week, and taking a couple of 
days’ holiday in the summer for fishing in the Kaag?” 

Dr. Eliza’s long medical experience had taught her the 
art of listening attentively. She would let her patients talk 
until they had unconsciously told her what she wanted to 
know, never herself contributing more than a few words 
of encouragement from time to time. So now, with her 
eyes fixed intently on Stephen’s face, all she said was: ““And 
you're thoroughly satisfied with your own life, I suppose?” 

“Rather!” said Stephen, chucking his cigarette end into 
the empty hearth. “Even in this little place you can give 
yourself a tolerably good time. To begin with, there’s the 
motor which gets you to the Hague in half-an-hour, and 
in an hour as far as Amsterdam. And then there’s sport 
which keeps you young and in good fettle!” 

“And there are the boys and girls too. I hear you ve got 
all the children back at home now?” 

Stephen laughed. “My good Aunt! The relations between 
parents and children are a very different thing now from 
what they used to be. Of course, when my children were 
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small I never anticipated how it would be. In fact, I im- 
agined that the mere fact of their growing up would entail 
a new and delightful comradeship between us. But no 
children nowadays have any use for their parents. I don’t 
mind telling you that I felt pretty miserable about Ted. 
I sent him to that factory in Manchester, only for a year, 
so I thought,—you see, he’s the eldest and he’s always 
been more to me than the others—and I’d made all arrange- 
ments for his coming into partnership with me on his return 
so that we should work at the weaving business together. 
He had always been so interested in it from childhood— 
And then, he hadn’t been over there four months when he 
wrote and said that he felt Holland was a pottering old 
country and that he could never be happy there. So he 
said he’d rather not return; he could do quite as well for 
himself in England as here, and the mere thought of living 
in Leyden again made his flesh creep!” 

“Perhaps after a year or two he'll think better of it,” 
said the doctor. She smiled as she thought of her eldest 
nephew, a headstrong, priggish young fellow, and how 
proud his parents had been of his ‘force of character,’ as 
they called it. “Fortunately you’ve other sons,” she added 
with an attempt at consolation, for she knew Stephen, des- 
pite his laughing indifference, had been deeply wounded 
by his eldest son’s abandonment of a business that had gone 
from father to son for so many generations. 

“Oh yes, of course, there’s Loulou,” replied Stephen with 
a shrug. ““He’s just as dreamy and unpractical as Ted was 
sensible. Loulou’s now running away with the wildest 
theories about social reform, though he was too stupid or 
else too lazy even to get decently through an ordinary 
school course.” 

“And Pim? I was amazed to see what a tall, intelligent 
fellow he’s become in the last six months.” 

“Pim?” hesitated Stephen. “I really know less of Pim 
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than of any of my children. When he was small he was 
always in the nursery, and he’s been away at school ever 
since he was twelve. Dorothy, I believe, declares that he’s 
got more of an artist in him than a man of business. How- 
ever, either to-day or to-morrow he’s to put me au courant 
of his future plans.” 

“You take things very easily it seems to me. Even if it 
isn’t the fashion now for parents to choose their children’s 
careers, you are still bound as a father to advise them and 
give them the benefit of your experience.” 

Stephen passed his hand over his grizzled hair. ““One of 
the modern American writers says that our children are no 
longer the business of our lives nowadays; they are merely 
accidents. Oh yes, I know that sounds a bit cynical, but 
really it’s absolutely true. In old days, in my great-grand- 
father’s time we'll say, children were expected to be grate- 
ful to their parents for having brought them into existence. 
Afterwards, there was a period when people looked upon 
a child’s upbringing as a terrible problem, such an awful 
responsibility that they considered it their duty to sacrifice 
their own lives to those of the children. And now we are 
witnessing a wholesome reaction from all that. We realize 
that our offspring must become independent as early as 
possible, for we are not going to alter any of their innate 
tendencies by all that nonsense about upbringing and moral 
example.” 

“You seem to have imbibed a new philosophy of life—big 
doses of it—since I last saw you. Let me see, it’s six weeks 
ago, isn’t it?” said the doctor with sarcasm. 

To her surprise Stephen actually turned red under his tan 
and the veins stood out on his temples. “Yes,” he agreed, 
after a pause. “A man sometimes is able to make a clean 
sweep of everything. A year ago I had a miserable feeling 
that I was growing old, and that, as the father of grown-up 
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children, life, properly speaking, was over for me. But sud- 
denly the glorious idea came to me that I was really quite 
young and lusty still and could’ get quite as much pleasure 
out of life as the young ones. And I mean to get it too, 
Aunt Doc. Everyone has the right to live as he pleases. 
Fortunately that’s another of the liberties one has acquired 
in the present day.” 

“Yes—I have just heard your daughter Kitty express 
that same opinion.” 

Stephen scowled. “So she’s been talking to you, has she, 
about that crack-brained plan of hers? Wants to take up 
some nude form of dancing or other, and all under colour 
of an exalted devotion to Art!” 

“But I thought you meant to let your children go their 
own way as early as possible?” 

“Well, there are limits. And Kitty‘s pretty, and only too 
well aware of the fact. And she’s a vain little minx and has 
strong sexual instincts.” 

“But you said just now, didn’t you, that no training can 
alter the disposition you are born with?” 

“You mean that Kitty has inherited her peculiarities from 
me? Well, I dare say. In fact I quite believe it. She’s always 
been more especially my child than any of the others. And 
—well—I don’t mind saying I’ve always been inordinately 
proud of her, and for years I’ve felt quite jealous if I saw 
any young fellow looking at her. Puck tells me I’ve got a 
‘daughter complex.’ Puck’s a hobby just now for psycho- 
analysis. Quite an interesting pastime that. Gives you an 
insight into your subconscious, don’t you know—the sort 
of thing one used to scout indignantly. You being a doctor 
of the old school won’t have anything to say to it, I expect. 
But I am firmly convinced that it’s going to be the science 


of the future.” 
“May I see it nearer?” said the doctor, bending forward 
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to look at a snapshot on the writing-table which Stephen 
had been fingering from time to time. “My eyesight isn’t 
as good as it was.” 

“What? This? Oh, this isn’t a photograph of Kitty. But 
of course you’re welcome to look at it if you like. It’s a 
snap of a girl you don’t know. She’s a distant relation, a 
Cornvelt—one of the English branch of the family—grand- 
daughter of Uncle Hal, you remember, the one who went 
off to England because he was a Socialist and wouldn’t work 
in his father’s factory. This girl’s mother was Evelyn Daw- 
son, a violent Suffragette. She was only married for a couple 
of years and then got a divorce because she said marriage 
was a degrading slavery. The daughter was allowed to run 
a bit wild but she’s a plucky sort of girl. She served behind 
the Front during the War and Dorothy came across her 
when she was over here with a transport of prisoners. She 
was working then at the Red Cross. Now she’s got a job 
as Dutch correspondent to one of the big English papers.” 

Dr. Wiseman looked at the snapshot. It was of a pretty 
little slip of a thing dressed in white, with a defiant expres- 
sion. She was standing in full sunshine waving a tennis 
racquet over her head. 

“But I’ve seen this girl somewhere,” she said, knitting 
her brows. She had a vague reminiscence of something un- 
pleasant associated with the insolent laughing face with its 
full sensual lips. 

“It’s just possible you may have met her here,” said 
Stephen. ““When she first came to Holland Dorothy took 
her up violently and asked her to stop here for a good while 
when she was working at the Hague. Dorothy thought a 
plucky young thing like that with such stupendous energy 
was a splendid example for the children. But you know 
how it is, and what women are. Dorothy’s always been ac- 
customed to be deferred to—expects in fact, to be more or 
less worshipped and admired by the younger generation. 
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And Millicent wasn’t that-sort at all. She wouldn’t fall in 
with it.” 

“Millicent, you call her?” repeated the old lady, and then 
was silent, her mind moving to swift conclusions as she 
noticed Stephen’s forced hilarity and recalled Dorothy’s 
careworn face. 

Suddenly her nephew snatched away the photograph, and 
so roughly that the sharp edge of the frame grazed her 
fingers. 

“Yes,” she said sarcastically, “you’re right. I do know 
very little about psycho-analysis. But I do know a thing or 
two about ‘reflex action,’ as Freud calls it.” 

She glanced as she spoke at Stephen’s hand which was 
clasping the picture tightly as though a thing of infinite 
worth, while his fingers caressed the glass. He put it down 
hurriedly and again flushed a guilty red. 

“Nonsense, Aunt!” he said gruffly. “I only like the girl 
because she’s such a sport. She’s so full of life and such an. 
excellent tennis player and dancing partner.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
PROBLEMS 


“But don’t you think there always will be opposition be- 
tween the older generation and the younger, my boy? Your 
father is certainly not more obstinate and tenacious than 
other fathers. Quite the contrary it seems to me,” said Aunt 
Doc in a pacificatory tone. 

Loulou, his small lean person half swallowed up in the 
big armchair, interrupted her with a scornful laugh. “Oh 
dear me, yes,” he scoffed. “Father appears to be modern 
right enough, doesn’t he? Why, he still fancies himself 
frightfully because he was called Stephen the Radical in 
his young days, and took the part of the workmen during 
the strikes in 98, and inveighed at a meeting against the 
rate of pay in his father’s factory. Admitted, he did bring 
about a bit of improvement in the scandalous state of things 
—got up a pension fund and sick pay and so on. But, my 
dear Aunt, that’s five-and-twenty years ago! He’s practi- 
cally deaf and blind to all the enormous changes that have 
taken place in the world since then.” 

The doctor looked up from her knitting and turned her 
eyes to the portrait of her autocratic old grandfather and 
then to the daguerrotype of his son, Nicholas, with his 
high cravat and pinched features. And she recalled how 
the latter had striven for a good ten years in vain to con- 
vince his father of the advantages of steam. Lower down 
hung a faded photograph of Hal Cornvelt, who had been 
turned out of the house and out of the business by his 
father, her Uncle Albert, because he presumed to speak 
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against child labour as something inhuman and immoral. 
And now, here was his grandson, a restless and dissatisfied 
child of the period, sitting there and asserting with almost 
sacramental earnestness that his own father was both old- 
fashioned and narrow-minded. 

The old lady used at first to have an itching desire to 
laugh the Cornvelt children and their mighty problems to 
scorn, and to appeal to their sense of humour. They had 
every conceivable liberty and intellectual advantage; they 
were under no parental control, and could have as much 
amusement as they wanted. And yet they hardly ever seemed 
happy and were always coming to her with insoluble prob- 
lems. But after all they took these problems so seriously, 
she could not help feeling rather pleased they should 
bring them to her, old woman though she was. Even 
if they did not ask her for help and counsel it was some- 
thing to know they liked to confide in her. And so, in her 
quiet room upstairs the young people found an ever- 
ready sympathy awaiting them which their parents, ab- 
sorbed in outside interests, never seemed to have time to 
bestow. 

Loulou at first had not been forthcoming. He confessed 
later that he feared to be treated as a child. “Your elders as 
a rule don’t seem to think you count before you’re five- 
and-twenty,” he observed. When he had propounded his 
plan for the socialisation of the weaving business his father 
only remarked: “If you think exactly as you do now five 
years hence I may be inclined to take you seriously and 
discuss the matter.” So naturally the young man expected 
much the same attitude on Aunt Doc’s part. But she happily 
seemed quite different. She listened with the greatest interest 
to the account of his visit to Russia and his views on the 
Soviet system. And when he spoke of the struggling workers, 
their tremendous idealism, and their unflinching belief in 
the coming Millenium, she didn’t laugh cynically as his 
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father would have done or make some feeble joke like his 
sisters. And, what was more, she really seemed to read the 
books he lent her on the subject. Loulou had a very poor 
opinion of women in general and of the girls of his own 
class in particular. He was pleased to observe that they 
afforded a standing proof of how lamentably displaced was 
the modern belief in their intellectual development. He 
made, however, an exception in the case of his aunt. One 
could talk sense to her anyway: she possessed the rare gift 
of being able to look at things from a detached point of 
view. 

He glanced across at her now as she sat, an erect figure, 
in the armchair by the window. Such a hopelessly ugly old 
chair, covered in worsted work of a gaudy design which 
she treasured as her mother’s work! He watched her hands 
quietly occupied with her knitting and the tranquil ex- 
pression of her face. When one came to think of it what 
an overflowing sense of peace her mere presence always 
bestowed. Loulou gave a twitch to his irreproachable 
trousers, crossed his legs, and nursing one elegantly shod 
foot in his hands sat and pondered. Was the nerve-racking 
rate at which people lived to-day solely to blame for their 
lack of stability? After all, Aunt Doc herself had led a 
so-called modern life and had worked incessantly. For 
several years she had lived in the very centre of the political 
arena and had written and spoken on behalf of that blessed 
women’s movement of hers as few others had done. And yet 
Loulou had never known her anything but calm and com- 
posed, and always ready to listen patiently to anything he 
told her. He couldn’t imagine his mother ever turning into 
an old lady like this, his smartly dressed mother who was 
still such a good horsewoman, who would go bathing with 
them in the summer, and could be on occasions as frisky 
as one of themselves. Would she ever be content with a 
simple ‘black gown like Aunt Doc’s and a quiet seat in the 
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window? It really was impossible to picture his mother ever 
listening to anything a fellow said. 

“My dear boy, for heaven’s sake do shut up. You bore me 
stiff.” That was what his mother would always say, throw- 
ing out her hands with a quick nervous gesture. There had 
been coolness between her and himself for the last few 
weeks, which hurt him more than he would own. He had 
always idolised her from his boyhood as the handsomest, 
cleverest and most capable of women. In the course of their 
only serious conversation since his return from Russia she 
had made fun of his Communist theories, turning his argu- 
ments inside out with the art of a trained debater, and he 
could only retort: “When you were young, mother, you 
yourself believed in ideals that people would laugh to scorn. 
So you might at least try to grasp something of what Com- 
munism really means.” But she only pushed back the tangle 
of hair from her brow and said impatiently: “Ah, but I 
never let my ideals carry me off my feet. I never had hanker- 
ings after the unattainable. Now you want to jump over 
the moon, and as you’ve no critical faculty and little knowl- 
edge of human nature you believe anything those Russian 
imposters choose to tell you.” And this when Loulou had 
been hoping she would intercede for him with his father! 

He was roused from his thoughts by his aunt’s voice. 
“Don’t you think, Lou, it would be wise to give these new 
Russian theories of your time to settle down a bit? Not 
your father’s five years, but, say, at least five months?” 

The young man smiled disdainfully. “Good old Dutch 
method!” he cried. “SNever do to-day what you can put 
off till to-morrow. And you put off and put off till all 
your energy goes slack and you slip back into the same old 
groove and the same old luxurious way of living. And all 
the things get hold of you that you had learnt to hate and 
despise and felt miserable that you couldn’t do without. 
Yes, you put off till all your beliefs look like absurd fan- 
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aticism and you feel ashamed of having any other standard 
than the fashionable one of selfish cynicism.” 

“If you’re not more sure of your ground than that,” 
replied his aunt with unwonted asperity, “your ideals aren’t 
worth a rap. Do you suppose a single revolutionary has ever 
accomplished anything in the world without fighting for 
ate” 

“I’m not asking Father to socialise all his factories, though 
it’s no more than his duty to the community, considering 
how the Cornvelts have been battening for five generations 
at the expense of their workers, and Father has more money 
than he knows what to do with. All I ask is permission to 
run my factory on Communistic lines; the small woollen 
factory, you know, that Grandfather Cornvelt left to the 
first grandson who should enter the business. I want to give 
the men a voice in the management and have all divide the 
profits, share and share alike, myself included.” 

Dr. Wiseman looked out of the window to hide a smile. 

“Your father may have reason to fear that the men in 
all your other factories will demand the same thing.” 

Lou sprang to his feet his face flushing. “And what if 
they did?” he cried, throwing out his slim nervous hands. 
*‘Father’s much more money than he needs, especially now 
all his children are on their own. You said just now your- 
self that Father has modern views. He prides himself I tell 
you on having been Stephen the Radical and having done 
a lot for his workpeople. Then why won’t he put an end 
to their distress? All these ailments and infirmities among 
them are a disgrace to us as a family. What right have we 
to extravagant luxuries and amusements while they are 
living in little squalid houses, the women worn out with 
their large families of ricketty, tuberculous children, the 
men with no views beyond the pub? Why won’t Father 
let me have a try? It’s not for myself I ask. I don’t want 
to earn money. I don’t want to be ‘smart’ and marry a rich 
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wife. That’s not my idea of happiness. Self-denial, that’s 
my ideal. And he chooses to call it fanatical absurdity.” 

His aunt rubbed her glasses and looked up at him with 
a puzzled expression. “I wanted to be a doctor once,” she 
thought, “and Clara Cornvelt a hospital nurse. And Louis 
joined the Socialists, and Hal dared to say that child labour 
was infamous. Well, I suppose we were every bit as foolish 
then in our parents’ eyes as this boy seéms to me. But time 
has shown we were right. So why can’t I be broad-minded 
enough to believe that the young people of to-day have also 
got some right on their side?” And gazing at Loulou’s 
troubled face she said: “My dearest boy, do let me think 
over these problems of yours seriously. If I find you are 
justified in your opinions I promise you I will speak to your 
father.” 


Eliza Wiseman had looked forward to occupying herself 
with many pleasant duties in her nephew’s house. For one 
thing she had hoped to take the household worries off 
Dorothy’s shoulders, Dorothy being busier than ever now 
since becoming a member of Parliament. The remainder of 
her time she hoped to spend in reading and studying and 
a host of other little things she had never had leisure for 
in her hospital days—things she had always put off with 
the comfortable assurance: “Time enough for that when 
I’m on the retired list.” But she couldn’t find anything to 
do in the house. Dorothy to her amaze made out an irrefut- 
able case against housekeeping, averring that it was a mere 
abstract idea. Only teachers of domestic economy and a 
handful of old frumps, she said, would dream of attaching 
any importance to it. Housekeeping to a modern woman is 
just ordering the meals, keeping the accounts, and arrang- 
ing the servants’ work. Her aunt, who for many long years 
had helped with the housekeeping in her old home, recalled 
what it had meant in those days: the perpetual ‘doing-out” 
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of rooms, the jam-making, the polishing, the laundry work, 
and all the other important duties which filled women’s 
lives to overflowing. Elly was the only one of Dorothy’s girls 
who seemed to care anything about the house to-day. It 
might just as well have been a hotel so far as the others 
were concerned. They spent no more time in it than was 
absoultely necessary. Elly, however, in spite of her college 
career and a nursing diploma, seemed to have an old- 
fashioned turn of mind and to delight in all those house- 
hold duties for which her aunt had so commiserated the 
girls of her own generation. 

Elly herself often laughingly declared that she was only 
an ordinary girl. This was why, according to her family, she 
had been fool enough to engage herself at eighteen to a 
penniless young man with a long medical course before him. 
She would have to wait for him at least six years, and 
those the best of a girl’s life. Her elder sister, Puck, had 
been far wiser. When Jack van Doeveren had gone to the 
East Indies five years ago to seek his fortune she had refused 
to be bound, saying that a long engagement was ridiculous 
nonsense. At least that was what she had told her aunt when 
the latter rather tentatively inquired about the old attach- 
ment. Puck felt she had tremendously altered since she was 
eighteen, and of course Jack must have altered too. He 
would come home on leave presently, or for all she knew 
she might go to see him when she went for her trip to the 
Indies. They would then be able to find out whether they 
still cared for one another. 

In the evening after dinner the family motors would 
‘tuff’ off in various directions, the big limousine with Stephen 
or Dorothy, Puck in her ‘Citroen,’ and Lou and Pim on 
motorcycles. And then Elly would take her needlework or a 
novel and go up to Aunt Doc’s room. They sat there now 
at the big oval table, a relic this, with the high-backed chairs, 
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of Aunt Doc’s grandparents’ days—the light streaming 
from beneath the yellow lampshade upon the old woman’s 
sparse white locks and the thick flaxen tresses of the girl 
beside her. Aunt Doc had taken in hand a long and laborious 
task, the arranging of the papers left by Marie Elizabeth 
Sylvain: piles of letters, manuscripts and pamphlets packed 
promiscuously into trunks and tin boxes, ‘Sylvia’s’ sole 
possessions, which she had inherited. 

Dr. Wiseman felt glad for a while to forget present-day 
problems in the interest of these papers which recalled so 
vividly her early struggles. There were countless letters 
from girls and young married women expressing high-flown 
sympathy for ‘Sylvia,’ asking pathetically for ‘Sylvia’s’ ad- 
vice, entreating ‘Sylvia’s’ help. And all written with a 
solemnity of purpose that was comic to modern ears. There 
were exasperated protests too from angry parents and 
brothers and lovers, and among the rest she came upon the 
letter addressed to herself by her own mother containing 
the picture, in clipped paper, of ‘Jephthah’s daughter.’ 

It was all rather tragic when one thought of the tears 
and bitternesses in the past. Tragic, and yet somewhat 
ridiculous as well. In these days it all seemed such a storm 
in a teacup. And she knew so well the look of amusement 
with which Puck or Kitty would always receive her invita- 
tion to read any of these letters. The exaggerated sing-song 
tone in which they reeled off the primly-worded sentences 
showed her that they had no conception of the passion lying 
behind them. To the girls these things were just a diverting 
caricature of a past age. 

Amongst the pile she had found her own letters to 
Lysbeth written when a student in Amsterdam, and they 
fascinated her as though they were the history of a distant 
acquaintance. Had she really been as self-confident as all 
that? This grandiloquent expression of faith in her own 
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vocation reminded her of the overweening self-esteem she 
sometimes noticed in Puck—the kind of attitude she could 
the least tolerate in a young woman! 


In the Responsions Class yesterday Professor P. . . . had one 
or two posers again up his sleeve for me. I saw him wink at the 
assistant examiner when he started. But I was even with him 
and had the right answer pat every time. So all those jeering 
Students had to hide their diminished heads. 


Again: 


Dear Cousin Sylvia, I am through my Prelim. in spite of those 
old professors. Of course they made it as difficult as possible 
because of my being a girl. But I made very good answers, an 
incontestable proof that my brains are as good as most men’s, 
or better. 


Or in a less confident strain: 


This morning when I went into the dissecting room there 
was a blue stocking on the leg I am dissecting, and on the 
blackboard in the classroom someone had chalked up: 


*An Ol’ Maid wi’out a mon 
Her allus pulls blue stockings on.” 


I just walked up coolly and flicked it off. But it made me feel 
pretty weak in the knees, and when I saw Gerard van Doeveren 
sitting in one of the front benches laughing at me, I could have 


howled. 


Eliza Wiseman had long ago made up her mind that when 
she became an old woman she would write her reminis- 
cences, convinced that they would be of interest to the 
younger generation. But although she had been for some 
months under the Cornvelt roof she had not yet begun 
the task and felt less and less inclination for it. Whether it 
that Puck had lately laughed so immoderately at her 
portrait taken as a young medical student with a man’s 
mortarboard and a straight black dress like a stovepipe. Or 
that Kitty had told her friends the story of the blue- 
stockinged leg on the dissecting table as a good joke. Or 
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that the young Cornvelts were always asking her to tell 
them about her ‘fight with the men,’ seeming to find in it 
an inexhaustible fund of merriment. Whatever the reason, 
she had come to the conclusion that the history of the 
Women’s movement made no further appeal whatever to 
the younger generation. For them the question of sex 
equality was settled and done with long ago. She was even 
forced to admit the force of Loulou’s and Pim’s contemptu- 
ous remarks upon the crowding out of the men by the 
women everywhere. Everything nowadays, they complained, 
from love to literature, seemed to hinge entirely upon what 
women thought and wished for. So what possible interest 
could present-day girls take in hearing of all she had fought 
for in the past? Buddhism, Christian Science, psycho- 
analysis, systems of philosophy, birth-control, state educa- 
tion, Couéism, spiritism. These were the things that Puck 
and Kitty and their friends talked about, passing on with a 
scarcely perceptible pause to the latest jazz steps, a new 
type of tennis racquet, bobbed hair, or the question whether 
skirts would be shorter than ever next season. 

The old lady at last put away the papers with a sigh, 
laying her own letters in the old writing-desk which well- 
nigh a century ago had belonged to her Grandfather Corn- 
velt. Dorothy, she thought, didn’t seem to care about any 
of these things. In fact she had rather condescendingly 
smiled when looking over ‘Sylvia’s’ once-famous articles 
and pamphlets. “Good God, Aunt Doc, what folly it seems 
that people should have made such a fuss over them! Don’t 
you think that things would evolve themselves just as well 
without all this squabbling and fighting? Of course, we al- 
ways love to think our own motives are better and nobler 
than anybody else’s; but I expect half the time we are 
nothing but consequential busybodies.” 

Dorothy seemed to have altered so suddenly of late. But 
as she did not offer her confidence it did not do to ask it. 
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Stephen, one knew, was paying a little too much attention 
to that cousin of his, Millicent Cornvelt, and going with her 
almost every day to the Hague for tennis; but that could 
not well be the reason of Dorothy’s depression. Stephen was 
the father of a grown-up family and if his feeling for the 
girl were not a purely paternal one, Dorothy surely wouldn’t 
make herself miserable over a thing like that? She had 
always been such an advocate for freedom on both sides in 
married life. 

“Come, Aunt Liz,” Elly’s gentle, drawling voice broke in 
upon her thoughts. ““You’re making yourself miserable again 
over those old letters. I can see it in your eyes. You are 
thinking of all sorts of sad things.” She rose, and seating 
herself on the arm of her aunt’s chair stroked the wrinkled 
old hands with her soft young fingers. 

The old lady pulled herself together briskly. ‘“Idleness 
doesn’t suit me at all,” she said apologetically. “It makes 
me weak and sentimental. The happiest thing for everybody 
is to have plenty to do with no time left over for maunder- 
ing and moralising.” 

““That’s what Mother always says. She says that hard work 
is the greatest blessing anyone can have. But Mother’s work- 
ing now harder than ever; and yet—I think perhaps, Aunt 
Doc, I’d better tell you—she’s dreadfully unhappy.” 

“But why? What’s the reason?” inquired her aunt. She 
felt the greatest reluctance to talk these things over with 
Dorothy’s own daughter. 

Elly, however, did not seem to experience any such re- 
luctance, She went on in a calm, matter-of-fact tone: “It’s 
about Father, you know. He’s in love again. And this time 
it seems a more serious affair than usual.” 

“Oh, but dearest child!” cried the horrified aunt. “What 
are you thinking of? Your father is a steady, sensible man 
—and at his time of life. . . .” 

“But! that’s just it,” said Elly frowning. “Puck and I 
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have been discussing it lately. And she says it’s just what 
often does happen at his time of life, and it’s pretty bad 
when it does. I believe she calls it a man’s search after the 
‘imago’ of his youth.” 

“My God!” ejaculated the doctor under her breath and 
she thought to herself, “Stephen with his grey hair! Stephen 
with all those grown-up children—‘in love again! And a 
more serious affair than usual!’ And Dorothy suffering in 
silence while his children talk about it all as an everyday 
thing and one of the unavoidable infirmities of advancing 
years!” 

And again there rang in her mind the mocking words: 
“‘Life’s a carnival, « crazy, crazy carnival!” 


CHAPTER XXII 
DEFICITS 


Dr. Wiseman had just been attending a sitting of the 
Lower House to hear her niece speak on the Married 
Women’s Employment Bill—her first experience of Dorothy 
in the capacity of member—and she was now pacing slowly 
up and down the quadrangle waiting for her. Averse as she 
was to admit it, the speech she had been so looking forward 
to had proved a woeful disappointment. Dorothy made sure 
of her facts and marshalled them in clear order. This was 
no more than one expected. But there was no warmth of 
conviction in her voice, none of the vehemence needed in 
the defence of a cherished opinion. One would never talk 
over any case-hardened politician with a speech like that. 
The House was absolutely unmoved; and when another 
member began to bring forward all the stock arguments 
about woman’s place being the home, etc., she felt that 
Dorothy was certainly right in calling herself a failure, and 
saying she would not stand again for Parliament. 

She was getting tired of the company of her own thoughts 
when she saw her niece walking quickly towards her in the 
company of a tall, handsome man with whom she was in 
animated conversation. “How young she looks to-day!” 
thought her aunt. “She doesn’t look older than Stephen now. 
Any man might be attracted by her.” 

With a hurried apology Dorothy took her aunt by the 
arm and introduced her companion as Mr. van Dahlen. It 
was a name very well known in the political world, and 
Dr. Wiseman was flattered at his evident pleasure in making 
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her acquaintance. At his suggestion they all went off to tea 
together at some quiet tea rooms in a side street, he and 
Mrs. Cornvelt still deep in conversation. The doctor listened 
in silence, the old ardour of debate rising within her. But 
she was an old woman, and old people did not count now- 
adays, she told herself. They must take a back seat, as Pim 
would say. Moreover, although their companion had ex- 
pressed interest in meeting her, he did ‘not appear to think 
she could possibly have any opinions worth wasting his 
precious time upon. 

A little hurt, she turned her attention to the people in 
the shop, by way of diverting her thoughts. The place was 
full of smartly-dressed women staring about them com- 
placently and criticising their neighbours. There were some 
giggling school-children also, and a few pairs of lovers. 
Everybody here seemed to have plenty of leisure for amuse-_ 
ment. Quite a different set of people from those she had been 
accustomed to meet in her busy, professional life. There 
were even grey-headed old men wasting their time and their 
money on cakes! And to think there had once been a time 
when its was considered beneath a man’s dignity to eat 
sweetmeats! 

“That man over there is like Stephen,” she thought 
vaguely, looking at a grey-headed, burly figure in a riding 
suit of English tweed. And then for one horrid moment 
she was seized with confusion and the desire to walk 
straight out of the shop. For it was Stephen! He was sitting 
half turned away from her and leaning towards the laugh- 
ing face of a young girl with whom he was obviously 
carrying on a very amorous conversation. 

A quick glance at Dorothy convinced Dr. Wiseman that 
her niece had noticed nothing. Dorothy was still talking 
quite composedly to Mr. van Dahlen. But presently the 
politician would be getting up to leave, and then it was 
almost inevitable she would catch sight of her husband. 
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The idea of a married man of Stephen’s age actually sitting 
here openly making love to a young girl, with such a total 
disregard of all public opinion! It was quite evident he was 
over head and ears in love and unable to restrain his feelings, 
for he kept seizing the girl’s hand and bending down to 
gaze into her eyes. Indeed, so entirely were his thoughts 
centered on this pretty, smiling young thing, that the chance 
of his being noticed by acquaintances in this public place 
never once seemed to occur to him. Presently the girl 
turned half round and Dr. Wiseman saw that it was 
Millicent, whom she instantly remembered once meeting at 
the Cornvelt dinner table. She would have recognised those 
clear-cut features anywhere and those limpid grey eyes, 
which seemed to take note of everything. Most unmistakable 
of all was the voice, which at their very first meeting had 
impressed the hearer by its insincerity. The girl was for 
ever playing a part and had nothing genuine or spontaneous 
about her. From her gestures to her off-hand, slangy con- 
versation, everything was a studied pose. 

Millicent wore a riding habit with breeches, and a high, 
white hunting stock, and she sat in a free and easy attitude, 
her legs wide apart and her feet stretched out before her 
encased in a part of patent leather top boots. She had re- 
moved her hat revealing her hair cropped close like a man’s, 
and she passed her hand over it from time to time with a 
careless, masculine gesture. Her figure was flat and un- 
formed, the only touch of femininity about her being her 
hand, with its highly-polished nails. On one slender finger 
glittered an enormous emerald set with brilliants. 

It seemed quite ridiculous, thought the doctor, that a 
sensible man like Stephen could really be in love with this 
sexless creature. And then she saw the girl bend forward 
and leisurely light her cigarette from that of her companion, 
gazing coolly into his eyes as she did so. There was seduction 
and challenge in the look, and the man’s bronze cheek flushed 
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hotly as, for an instant, no more, her fingers lightly 
touched his lips and were then laid upon her own heavily 
lipsticked mouth. 

Dr. Wiseman looked away in disgust. If she were able to 
see all this it could not surely escape Dorothy’s sharper eyes. 
Fortunately Dorothy had plenty of self-control and it was 
no longer the fashion, thank goodness, for women to faint 
or go into hysterics. However, she was still talking to Mr. 
van Dahlen. “Very well then,” she said presently, “we shall 
have to move an amendment to the second clause of Article 
4.” The voice was composed, but her aunt instantly ob- 
served that her eyes were fixed, spell-bound, upon the 
couple in the corner, watching Stephen’s infatuated con- 
versation with the girl, who was now stroking his hair in 
a playful manner. 

Presently Mr. van Dahlen rose and took a cordial leave 
of Mrs. Cornvelt, holding her hand in his for one long 
moment. She looked after his departing figure with a some- 
what satirical smile, and then hurriedly picking up her 
gloves and dispatch-case she said: “Now, if you please, 
Aunt, let us be going. The atmosphere here is quite in- 
tolerable.” 

“Dorothy, don’t you think it would be wiser to wait till 
he sees you—to show them both that you aren’t being 
duped?” 

Dorothy turned white to her lips, her face masklike in 
its proud aloofness. She began drawing on her gloves. “And 
do you imagine,” she said, with a bitter laugh, “that this 
is the first time I’ve—I’ve not been duped? Anyway they are 
doing nothing underhand,—nothing they feel ashamed of. 
Passion’s the thing nowadays, Aunt Doc. The modern idea 
is that men and girls should develop their individuality. So 
of course they are bound to give free play to their passions.” 


Dorothy excused herself from appearing at dinner that 
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night though two guests were present: Elly’s fiancé, who 
had come over unexpectedly, and a rather obscure, long- 
haired individual, a chosen spirit of Lou’s, with a disregard 
of table manners and an obtrusive admiration for Kitty. 
Stephen was in rollicking spirits during the meal and chaffed 
Aunt Doc about her pensive mood, asking which of the 
members she had lost her heart to? The joke was received in 
offended silence; but Puck pointedly remarked that people 
who were in love always led the conversation to the subject 
that was occupying their own thoughts. At which Stephen 
and Pim roared with laughter. 

The doctor was glad when the meal came to an end and 
she could leave the table. The Cornvelt habit of conversing 
flippantly about the most intimate subjects she had at first 
accepted as a sign of wholesome-mindedness and good fellow- 
ship. To-night it only struck her as offensively vulgar. And 
when Puck spoke to Lou’s friend of the necessity for men 
and girls to “‘see life” before they marry, she could not help 
noticing the look on Elly’s face and her distress when her 
lover joined in the discussion. 

She went upstairs and along the irregular, rambling 
passages to Dorothy’s room. The evening light coming in 
through the two wide open sashes left the far end of the 
room where the bed stood in shadow, for the lamp was not 
switched on. 

Sitting down by the bedside she took her niece’s hand 
which lay listlessly on the coverlet. The touch of her soft 
fingers seemed in some subtle way to relieve the tense misery 
of the figure on the bed. It was plainly a comfort to Dorothy 
to have Aunt Doc’s silent presence beside her—the restful 
presence of one who had outlived all the storm and stress 
of life and turned her back with a smile upon the breathless 
pursuit of fame and happiness. 

“Oh, Aunt Doc,” she cried, “if only I were an old 
woman! If I could just get old all at once and be laid on the 
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shelf! But to have to go on enduring torture like this for 
years and years! You don’t know what it’s like to feel that 
no matter what you do you will always be cut out by youth 
and good looks, and that all the things you’ve lived for are 
gradually slipping from your grasp. I don’t suppose you’ve 
ever known what it is to feel wretched like this, you always 
seem so calm and composed. Have you ever tried to hang on 
desperately to your passing youth? Did you ever feel ter- 
rified of a lonely old age with nothing left to fall back upon 
but a few pitiful memories?” 

“No,” said the other slowly, “I’ve never rebelled like that 
against getting old. I suppose with all my modern ideas I 
must really in my heart of hearts belong to the older genera- 
tion. And I’ve always known that no true happiness is to 
be found in this world. People in these days, my dear, seem 
to have lost the art of growing old. After all, one must 
resign oneself to the fact that everything in life has its 
period of growth and decay. I often feel that the young 
people to-day are hopelessly old, while their elders are wear- 
ing themselves to fiddlestrings in their efforts to appear 
young. Look at Lou now. He’s a staid little old man com- 
pared with his father. And don’t you feel that Puck has 
much more experience than you have? They all seem to be 
thoroughly blasés. They are bored with what we used to 
call pleasures of youth. It’s the parents who are so dead set 
upon them.” 

Dorothy laughed scornfully. “What do you mean by 
that, Aunt Doc? Are you moralising in a general sort of 
way, or—or are you alluding to Stephen?” 

“Of course I am alluding to Stephen. Come, Dorothy, 
you with your broad outlook should try to be a little more 
broad-minded in this case. I must allow that when I saw him 
with that girl this afternoon—well, I was a good deal 
shocked. But when one considers it dispassionately—well, 
we are both of us perfectly well aware that nearly all men 
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have—well—these little escapades. And nowadays when 
girls do exactly what they’ like a man has to be pretty sure 
of himself.” 4 aif, 

“Dear old Aunt!” Dorothy’s voice again took on that 
annoying tone of compassionate amusement. “If only things 
were as simple as you suppose. Of course Stephen has often 
had these little escapades, and equally of course I’ve noticed 
them. He’s more of a big child really than a sly deceiver, 
and being a modern woman I’ve always tried to take what 
you call a broad outlook. And I was quite ready to look 
upon this case in the same way. Millicent was living with 
us and for a while she had a wild adoration for me. I never 
dreamt that anything serious would come of her joking 
and flirting with Stephen. In fact I was quite pleased for 
him to meet her at the Hague. And then one day just 
before you came to us Stephen calmly proposes we should 
get a divorce! He said he looked upon the girl as really his 
wife, that I was a wife in name only, and our marriage 
merely an outward form, and that I had all my life attached 
even less importance to outward forms than he had. And— 
well—you know that easy, optimistic way he has of always 
believing what he wants to? He actually thought I would 
agree to this “necessary adjustment,’ as he called it! He said 
we could always remain good friends and could often meet 
to discuss matters concerning the children. You know, Aunt 
Doc, how I’ve always held that the voluntary bond is the 
only thing that counts. But—but—somehow, when it came 
to the point, I felt I just couldn’t break with it all. I 
couldn’t stand aside and—and—give up my place to this— 
this other woman!” 

Here Dorothy’s calm composure suddenly gave way. She 
buried her head in the pillows and began to sob wildly, 
waving aside with a passionate gesture her aunt’s caressing 
hand. 


Dr. Wiseman was silent. Suddenly there had welled up 
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within her the old half-forgotten sentiment of hatred— 
hatred for men, those selfish tyrants who would take and 
break the lives of women—women who despite all their 
newly-acquired freedom were still at the mercy of a man’s 
caprice. “But why not?” she cried. “Why don’t you let him 
go, Dorothy?” Let him get into trouble if he will be such 
a fool. If he is so unworthy of you as to prefer assignations 
with an empty-headed minx like that, surely you aren’t 
the sort of woman to... .” 

But Dorothy suddenly jerked herself into a sitting 
posture. Her face under the moonlight looked wan and 
desperate. “I Anew you'd say that. And everyone will say it 
when they hear, and it’s just what Stephen is always telling 
me. He says my life is so full of intellectual interest that I 
don’t need him, and that we’ve brought up our children 
to be so independent that they scarcely need either of us!” 

“And I suppose you can’t look upon it in the same light, 
my dear? But surely a divorce would be preferable to such 
humiliations as those of this afternoon, for instance?” 

“No, no, oh, no, I can’t do it! It’s a craze on his part 
and perhaps when the infatuation is over he will recognise 
his folly. Of course we set out to be a thoroughly modern 
couple and an example of the new relations between hus- 
band and wife. But all the time I’ve known, deep down in 
me, that Stephen missed something. We were forfeiting 
something for which no amount of intellectual success could 
ever make up. I was so awfully proud of being cleverer than 
other women and not wrapped up in my husband and 
children. And now the futility of it all! All my ambition 
and success! It’s all turned to ashes in my mouth. I re- 
member someone saying to me years ago: ‘You women think 
you've arrived; but your biggest problems are only just 
beginning.’ I laughed then, but oh it was true, quite, quite 
true. You can’t deny, Aunt Doc, that we’ve not got the 
Utopia you expected. Are women to-day any better and 
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nobler than they were? Are our ideas of marriage any 
better? At least people used to realise they belonged to each 
other and to the children they brought into the world.” 

“You'll never convince me of that,” said her aunt vehe- 
mently. ““No one knows better than a doctor how much 
misery was occasioned by that old idea of its being dis- 
graceful for a woman to divorce her husband. When one 
thinks of the numberless women who had to endure their 
husband’s infidelities in silence, simply because they were 
powerless to fend for themselves.” 

Again Dorothy laughed. “And now that they are no 
longer obliged to endure? Are they any better off? Divorce 
nowadays is as easy as to change your house or your servants. 
We've much broader views on the subject of infidelity. Oh 
yes, we talk of sexual obligation and the polygamous in- 
stinct, and how immoral it is to be bound for life, and all 
the rest of it. And where are we the better off? And having 
broken one marriage for another, women always think the 
second will be a seventh heaven, but will it? and the men? 
They begin by talking of incompatibility of temper, which 
generally means that a man is demanding the right to start 
life again with a younger woman. One of my legal clients 
really put it quite neatly the other day: ‘A man would 
always rather have two of twenty than one of forty!” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t be so cynical, Dorothy. It’s 
nothing to laugh at. I can’t believe Stephen would really 
break with everything like that.” 

“Oh Stephen! He’s nothing but a big child,” said Dorothy 
again, in a tone of utter dejection. 

“You mean it’s not he but she who’s the prime mover? 
But she’s so very young. A child like that can’t possibly 
understand the import of what she’s doing. Somebody of a 
sensible age really ought to give her a good talking to.” 

“So I suppose you think you can influence Millicent, do 
yeu? Dear me, Aunt, how naive of you. And how woefully 
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little you know about present-day girls! Why, they are all 
women to-day at sixteen, and live their lives as men do and 
have the same right to indulge their passions. That’s what 
most of them are like, and it’s we really who started them 
on this track. Look at my own daughters. Do you think if 
Puck cared for a man she'd give him up because he was 
married? And Kitty? Do you suppose she’d care a damn 
what we said if she’d set her heart om same experiment in 
free love? And Millicent? Well, she means to get even more 
out of her life. No man’s worth the trouble to her unless 
she can take him away from some other woman. Oh dear 
me, yes, it’s quite a triumph to her to know that I can’t 
bear to leave Stephen and am trying my utmost to keep 
him. Yes, Aunt Doc, you may think you move with the 
times and understand our modern problems, but you haven’t 
any notion of the weapons employed by the girls of to-day.” 

There was a long pause, and then Aunt Doc said gently: 
“No, I’ve quite given up thinking I move with the times. 
I shall no longer try to understand them or to help any of 
you with your problems.” “And how I wish,” she thought 
wearily, “that you wouldn’t all keep on consulting me about 
them.” 


It was not yet late but the evening had seemed intermin- 
able, and Dr. Wiseman longed to be alone to rest and to 
think out her perplexities. But when she re-entered her room 
she found Elly sitting by the open window. And she knew 
at once by the tone of her voice as she apologised for in- 
truding that she was about to propound yet another 
problem. 

Switching on the reading lamp she sank into her arm- 
chair. “Is Tony gone already?” she asked. “I thought he was 
stopping till to-morrow morning?” 

Elly drew up a chair beside her. Her hands went on 
mechanically with the jumper she was knitting as she re- 
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plied in a colourless tone: “Oh, it was just as well he went. 
We’ve been at loggerheads all the evening.” 

The older woman was silent. A long engagement like 
Elly’s was a bad thing, she thought. The best years of the 
girl’s life would be over before Tony could make her his 
wife. 

Elly seemed to divine her thought for she said presently: 
“Tony wishes that we should get married next month. He’s 
got a great plan and we’ve been talking about it all the 
evening.” 

Aunt Doc pricked up her ears. Here at least was some- 
thing definite—something at last that an old maid like her- 
self really could understand, though sentimental burrow- 
ings were quite beyond her. 

“Y’m so glad, Elly,” she said cordially. ““You’re just the 
girl to do splendidly as a doctor’s wife and you stra to 
begin as soon as possible.” 

“Well,” that’s just the point,” replied the girl with a 
wan smile. “Tony wants me to be quite a different doctor’s 
wife from what I’ve imagined. He says we mustn’t shut 
ourselves up in a village or some dull little country town. 
We are to lead what he calls a richer and fuller life. He 
has the offer to take over a private hospital in Amsterdam. 
He says it’s a chance that a young doctor doesn’t often get.” 

“Well, you are unenthusiastic,” laughed the other. “I can 
quite understand Tony being vexed at such a wet blanket. 
But why? Is life in a village your ideal of bliss? Or have 
you a special dislike for Amsterdam?” 

“Oh dear me, no, Aunt,” said the girl impatiently. “That 
I could have got over jolly easily. But if Tony takes on the 
hospital he says I shall have to assist him. I shall have to 
superintend the nurses and take all the housekeeping on to 
my shoulders into the bargain. He says it’s much better 
than having an outsider to run the show.” 


“But I think it’s perfectly splendid, Elly! When I was 
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young I couldn’t have imagined any greater happiness than 
to be the comrade and helper of the man one loved.” 

At this Elly’s calm deserted her. She flung down her knit- 
ting and gripped the old woman passionately by the shoul- 
der. “What do you know about it?” she cried, vehemently. 
“How can you tell it’s such a fine thing? What have you 
ever seen of marriage—except from the outside—the mar- 
ried life of some of your colleagues—or of our own par- 
ents! And how do you know that a woman will be really 
happy in a life like this? Or if she is whether the children 
won’t feel they’ve missed something?” 

“Child, I’m so tired that perhaps I’ve misunderstood you. 
But if the work is different from what you’d anticipated 
surely as it’s Tony’s wish you might agree to it?” 

“As it’s his wish! But that’s just what I think is so hor- 
rid!” And the tears began slowly to trickle down Elly’s 
cheeks. “He didn’t understand my difficuties at all. He only 
laughed and called me old-fashioned and narrow-minded. 
He says we shail be much better off without a house and 
servants of our own. We’re to have a bedroom and a sitting- 
room at the hospital and live there. And the worst of all, 
Aunt Doc, is to hear him coolly talk of our not having any 
children—anyway, for the first few years. If we had chil- 
dren it would mean having some responsible person to look 
after them and that would be far too expensive at first, he 
says. You see, I’m not like other girls Aunt Doc. I’m not 
really modern like Puck or Kitty. My ideals have always 
been of a grovelling kind. All I want is to be just a plain, 
ordinary doctor’s wife. I only want a husband and children 
to care for.” 

“But that really is old-fashioned and narrow-minded my 
dear! A woman can have her own sphere of outside work 
and yet look after her husband and children just as well. 
Isn’t it far better for a married couple to have some intel- 
lectual pursuits? It puts them on an equality, and far out- 
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weighs all those old-fashioned ideas of domesticity you’ve 
set your heart on.” 

“And why, I wonder, don’t you bring in my parents as 
an example?” cried Elly scornfully. “They stood on an 
equality, didn’t they? And what’s become of their married 
life? Hasn’t Mother’s precious work always been placed far 
before any ‘old-fashioned domesticity’ as you call it? But 
I’ve often thought that if Mother had lived more for Father 
and his interests he wouldn’t have wanted to go out and 
amuse himself so much and—and—carry on with Millicent. 
Don’t you think Father’s always longing for something he’s 
not got?” 

“Longing for something he’s not got!” thought her aunt. 
Everybody was doing that always. All the past generations 
in this very house. The women of fifty years ago in despair 
at the barren aimlessness of their lives had sought happiness 
in intellectual development and the equality of the sexes. 
And now the younger generation were already proposing to 
reject the privileges their elders had so hardly won and to 
go back to the days of thraldom. 

“You can’t half realise, Aunt Doc,” Elly went on in a 
level voice, “what it is to me to sit here with you among all 
these old associations. I only wish I'd lived in the last 
century, in the days of ringlets and crinolines. All they 
asked for was a husband and children to devote their lives 
to.” 

How many examples to the contrary rose to Dr. Wise- 
man’s mind! She thought of her mother and Sarah Berkhout 
and Lysbeth Sylvain and so many others, who in the old 
days had to face quite as many problems and much harder 
ones. But it seemed so absolutely futile to waste any further 
words in telling of struggles long gone by. These things that 
had been of such tremendous moment to her were of no 
account at all in the eyes of the present generation. | 
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Before going to bed Dr. Wiseman stole downstairs again 
to have a final look at Dorothy, and finding her asleep went 
down the lower flight of stairs with the intention of speak- 
ing to Stephen. The room with the Chinese tapestries was 
pervaded by a subdued light from one red-shaded reading 
lamp and empty, save for the presence of Pim, who with a 
whisky decanter and a half-empty glass on the table beside 
him was lying back wearily in one of the deep lounge chairs. 

“No, Father’s not in,” he said. “He went out at nine 
o’clock in the motor to Noordwyck to the dance at the 
Casino. I think of going with him? Good heavens! To shove 
and shuffle about on a hot summer’s night in a stuffy ball- 
room! I don’t think!” A sarcastic smile hovered about the 
corners of his mouth. “If you want to go in for that sort of 
thing you must have a taste for simple pleasures . . . like 
Father,” he added, stooping indolently to pick up the yel- 
low-covered novel that had slipped from his knees. He 
yawned, and passed his hand over his elegantly plastered 
hair. 

The old lady was at a loss for a reply. She looked at the 
room and its handsome old furniture, dimly visible in the 
subdued lamplight. Newspapers lay littered about upon the 
big Chesterfield. On a little table by the fire stood Stephen’s 
empty tea-cup, and beside it an ash-tray with a collection of 
smouldering cigarette ends. Perched on the mantelpiece, 
alongside the antique clock, with the negro figure, was a 
grotesque, smirking, ‘Futurist’ doll, a recent importation 
from Paris brought by one of Kitty’s admirers. And a wire- 
less set in the corner—Stephen’s latest hobby—was at that 
instant inviting half the inhabitants of Europe, from Scot- 
land to Madrid, to gyrate fanatically to the thudding mel- 
ody of one and the same jazz tune. 

Seeing his aunt’s gesture of antipathy—she had clapped 
her hands to her ears—Pim laughed and switched off the 
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set. But she felt she could not endure the melancholy atmos- 
phere of the room and the company of its bored occupant 
any longer, and with a-hasty goodnight she turned and went 
cut. Dragging her weary steps along the passage, her 
thoughts went back to the room as she had known it all her 
life, from the time when her grandmother was alive to the 
days of her Aunt Sarah. She saw again the reflection of the 
yellow lamplight in the polished table and the family circle 
gathered round it as if in obedience to an inviolable law, 
parents and children together, each occupying his allotted 
place. None had known better than she what rebellious 
thoughts were ofttimes hidden beneath those meekly bowed 
heads, and how little could be divined from their quiet con- 
versation of the heartburnings within. But somehow to- 
night all she could think of was a saying once read by chance 
and half forgot: “Home used to be the family junction; 
now it is the departure platform.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


Kitty Cornvelt was standing in the middle of the lawn 
among the roses and petunias, and shying gravel at her 
father’s window. Her thin, sleeveless dress of white wool- 
len material, scarcely reaching below the knees, set off to 
advantage a pair of very shapely legs, and the charm of her 
laughing, provocative face was enhanced by a close-fitting 
hat of dark red straw pulled well down over her eyes. She 
kept her glance half-apprehensively fixed on the window 
which as yet showed no signs of being opened. Her father 
was never in the best of tempers the first thing in the morn- 
ing; but to-day she had firmly made up her mind that she 
must and would speak to him. 

At last Stephen, looking very bored and sleepy, appeared 
at the window in his pyjamas. She waved her sunburnt arm 
and called out: “Make haste, Pop, and come out with me 
for a walk. It’s topping weather again this morning.” 

Stephen nodded, signalling he would be ready in half-an- 
hour, and in the anticipation of Kitty’s cheery companion- 
ship tried to shake off the mood of depression with which 
he had waked that morning. He could not, as a rule, get his 
children to come out walking with him, and he thought 
with a smile as he turned on the taps of his cold douche that 
he had really almost forgotten “that ancient art of peram- 
bulation.” The expression was Pim’s and it suddenly re- 
called his son to his thoughts. He had just had rambling 
dreams about Pim and realised that his depression on wak- 
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ing was due to what he had heard about him the evening 
before. Something must be put down to exaggeration, of 
course. You could always discount a good fifty per cent. of 
anything old Aunt Nancy claimed positive knowledge of. 
But the fact that his youngest son was being talked about 
all over the town in connection with a married woman, and 
a woman in the position of Gloria van Maanen, was bad 
enough in all conscience. How that old gossip, Aunt Nancy, 
shut up there in her ‘cattery’—his irreverent term for the 
poor ladies’ hostel—contrived to keep au courant of every- 
thing concerning himself and his family was a mystery. He 
was in the habit of paying her a duty visit once a month 
and always reluctantly, for he was certain to hear of some- 
thing disagreeable from her. Aunt Nancy had got wind of 
Lou’s Communistic leanings before the boy had been back 
a fortnight. And Millicent had scarcely arrived in the coun- 
try when the old thing started scandals about her. The girl 
was no more than a slight acquaintance at the time. But 
then Aunt Nan always had her knife into the youth of the 
present day, especially those who dared to enjoy themselves. 

But enough of this grumbling old creature, thought 
Stephen, as he tossed aside his towel. He would think no 
more of her and her wretched cackle about Pim. And he 
wouldn’t worry himself either about that interview with. 
Loulou. It had brought them no nearer and had only ended 
in an uncontrolled outburst of temper on both sides. Puck, 
too, was another worry. He could not endure the reckless 
way she flew about in her motor. More than once lately 
Millicent had taxed him with being dull and he had replied 
that a man in his position had sometimes other things to 
think of than amusement, and he felt the shaft had gone 
home. 

Stephen threw his hand out with a vehement gesture. No, 
he simply must not think of all these things any longer. He 
devoted his mind to his coming walk with Kitty. Kitty was 
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looking charming to-day. She was the only one of the girls 
who knew how to dress, and had just that dash of style 
about her which he liked in a woman. And he smiled as he 
selected an extra smart tie to go with his new grey suit and 
set his light Homburg at a more than usually jaunty angle. 

Kitty slipped her arm through his and they strolled down 
the little side street leading to the boulevard. There was a 
garage on the spot where the old Cornvelt fullery and office 
buildings had formerly stood, and the chauffeur was engaged 
in washing down the big limousine, adroitly contriving to 
keep his back to his employer as he did so. Stephen had had 
words with him the day before. The fellow had been cross 
at having been kept waiting till past midnight outside the 
Noordwyck Casino for three nights running. 

“Chauffeurs are a troublesome lot,” observed Stephen, 
adding, to Kitty’s amusement, conjectures as to what his 
grandfather or great-grandfather would have said and done 
if a hired servant of his had the cheek not to acknowledge 
him. “In that respect, the world has certainly not im- 
proved,” he said, as he and the girl walked on under the 
spring green of the plantation which had been laid out upon 
the site of the old city walls. He went off into a long disser- 
tation upon the old days. How his great-grandfather had re- 
fused to have anything to do with steam power, which he 
called ‘the breath of Beelzebub.’ How his grandfather and 
his Uncle Nicholas had started a steam engine on the sly in 
the cellar. How one of that same old great-grandfather’s 
daughters had wanted to marry a van Doeveren and her 
father had forbidden it merely because the van Doeverens 
were his rivals and he couldn’t endure their having gone in 
for steam power when he had not. 

There was a peaceful Sunday atmosphere about the plan- 
tation this morning and the walks were half deserted. A few 
children were at play among the shrubs, and here and there 
and old woman basking on a bench in the sunshine. A 
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chorus of twittering birds poured forth their music in the 
branches overhead and from the distant churches came the 
subdued sound of softly chiming bells. 

“What an awful hole Leyden is, and always has been!” 
Stephen groaned with a sudden loathing of all this stagnate 
peace. “And to think that Leyden in old days was actually 
considered a place of importance, and that none of the 
inhabitants ever went away more than twice a year, and 
then no farther than by boat to the Hague or Haarlem!” 

All at once Kitty interrupted him rather timidly. “Now, 
Pop, do shut up with these stories about old days. There’s 
something I’ve been wanting to talk to you about for ever 
so long.” 

Stephen stopped short. ““And was it necessary to drag me 
out of bed so early for that?” he inquired crossly. “I’ve had 
enough worry and bother on my shoulders in all conscience 
the last few weeks. For goodness’ sake don’t spoil a pleasant 
walk by harping on that old question again!” 

This ebullition of temper had no effect upon. his com- 
panion. With her arm through his she continued to step 
lightly forward, forcing him to resume his walk. “I’ve quite 
made up my mind,” she said, with a nervous quiver of her 
eyelids under the shade of her red hat. “I mean to go to 
Dresden next month to study modern dancing under Mary 
Wigman. I’ve made up my mind quite definitely, Pop, and 
I should be so glad if you’d drop all those foolish, narrow- 
minded objections of yours and we could go on being pals, 
as we've always been.” 

“Well I’m damned!” he swore. “How you’ve the face to 
come to me again with that nonsense! You know I’ve given 
you girls every liberty. You’ve been able to do precisely 
what you wished and to take up whatever you had a mind 
to. But this is no profession for any decent woman. You may 
go on the stage for all I care, or write, or paint, if you’ve 
leanings that way. But for my daughter, a child of only 
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eighteen, mark you, to go capering about with bare legs and 
a half naked body before the public, and what’s more to go 
alone under no sort of supervision to an immoral country 
like Germany, and to associate with God knows what a set 
of people, I. . .” 

“If you’ve quite done,” said the girl in an offended tone, 

“perhaps you'll give me a chance of speaking. To start with, 
Pop, you know nothing whatever of what you are talking 
about. All you know about dancing is from old-fashioned 
ballets and the variety stage. But I suppose you’ve never 
seen an exhibition of dancing as a serious art? I ask nothing 
better than to convince you. Come with me to-morrow eve- 
ning to see Edith von Schrenck at the Hague. Or at any 
rate read some of the books on the art of modern dancing.” 

“Tm really deliriously grateful to you, but I shall be quite 
satisfied by preventing you having anything to do with such 
an unwholesome, hysterical occupation. And as long as I’ve 
any voice in the matter, do it you shall not! Of course, when 
you are of age I can’t forbid it. But understand once and for 
all, I shall never give one penny piece to help you to any 
such folly.” 

“J thought as much. It’s just the line you would take,” 
said Kitty bitterly, with an obstinate expression of the true 
Cornvelt type. She unlinked her arm and they walked on 
side by side in the highest indignation. “It’ll be another 
good two years before I’m of age, and of course you reckon 
on my marrying or changing my mind in that time. But I 
can tell you this much, Pop, I’ve solemnly made up my mind 
to do it, understand that. And nothing, nothing will ever 
stop me.” 

“You really needn’t assure me that you'll carry out what- 
ever you have taken into your obstinate head,” said her 
father sarcastically. ‘““Neither you nor the others have ever 
listened to the advice of your parents. First Puck and then 
Lou, and now it’s you—you who’ve always confided in me 
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more than any of them—you, the dearest to me of all my 
children.” 

Her lip quivered. This pathos in his voice she could not 
resist. Angry words she could meet with equally hard ones, 
but not the appeal to their old comradeship. “But, do,” she 
entreated in her most seductive tone, ‘“‘do at all events let 
me try. If it’s such an hysterical, unwholesome occupation 
as you say I shall soon find it out and get sick of it.” 

He paused and then said reluctantly: “If you'll give up 
trying to press the point and wait till you’re of age, two and 
a half years hence, then I won’t oppose you any longer.” 

“Not till then!” she burst out, almost crying with dis- 
appointment. “Why I shall need to practise for years before 
I can arrive at anything. I’m late in starting as it is. Most 
of them begin when they’re children, before their bodies 
are fully developed.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets. “I’ve given my ulti- 
matum. And I’ve yielded far more than conscientiously I’ve 
any right to do.” 

“Well, then, I shan’t accept your ultimatum,” cried the 
girl, drawing up her slender figure to its full height. And 
she stuck her hands into the red embroidered pockets of the 
smart little coat which, with his nice taste in things femi- 
nine, he had been admiring as they started forth. “Then, 
Pop, it’ll just have to be war between you and me till you 
learn wisdom, and realise I’m not to be controlled. ’'m going 
to Dresden to earn the money I need for my training. [ll 
go out for the day as a mannequin at one of the big shops 
and shall have the evenings free to study. I can easily get 
taken on for I have a splendid figure and I know how to put 
on my clothes. And it’s a very well paid job.” 

He realised that she fully meant what she said. She was 
vain enough for anything. And Millicent had told him that 
in England quite well-bred girls, even daughters of peers, 
went Out as mannequins to the big shops. It seemed to him 
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one of the most degrading occupations for a woman. 
And in post-war England, too! A fury rose within him. 
This was how fathers were treated by their children nowa- 
days! 

Meanwhile Kitty stalked along by his side erect as a dart, 
her pretty head high in the air. He longed to take her by 
the shoulders and shake her, but his paternal authority was 
merely a nominal one and he knew she would do what she 
said. Some fine morning she would be off. Puck or one of 
her friends would supply the money. And he couldn’t very 
well run after her and drag her back to solitary confine- 
ment on bread and water after the manner of the fathers 
of old. 

Suddenly a way out of the difficulty occurred to him. 
“Why do you want to go so far away to pursue this exalted 
form of art? Haven’t we got plenty of dancers of this kind 
in Holland? Why not begin by taking lessons in the Hague 
or Amsterdam?” 

To his surprise she hesitated, and glancing at her furtively, 
he saw her lips were trembling. She turned her head away 
quickly. 

“Come, Kit,” he said, softening. 

She turned round instantly and faced him with those 
strangely quivering lips and an unwonted flush of angry 
colour on her pale cheeks. “How can you—how can you 
suppose I’d do such a thing? Go to the Hague where I 
should always run the chance of meeting you and her to- 
gether! Or to Amsterdam where you spend practically every 
week-end with her! Can’t you understand why it is I want 
to go right away? It’s because I don’t want to see any more 
of it. It’s because I’m ashamed—horribly ashamed, I tell you. 
I always used to be so proud of going out with you, Pop, you 
looked so your.g and smart. And now everybody knows— 
everybody is talking—about your being unfaithful to 
Mother and making yourself ridiculous. For you’re nearly 
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fifty, after all, though you do look younger. And she’s 
younger than Puck—only two-and-twenty!” 

“Hold your tongue!” he burst out, hoarse with rage, tak- 
ing her roughly by the shoulders and shaking her. But even 
as he spoke his heart misgave him. For what he had feared 
all along—more than Dorothy’s displeasure, more than the 
contempt of his respectable friends—was just this: that his 
children should condemn and ridicule him. He had tried to 
persuade himself that they were far too much engaged with 
their own concerns to suspect anything. Presently, when 
everything was settled, he would have a serious talk with 
them and convince them that he had every right to his be- 
lated happiness. 

“Kitty,” he said, at last, “tyou’re too much of a child to 
understand this sort of thing. You think that love is only 
for the young. You can’t grasp what it is for a man of my 
age not to feel old and to have passionate desires—and far 
stronger ones than in his youth!” 

“Oh do shut up,” implored the girl. “And what about 
Mother? She belongs to you, and you’ve been fond of her, 
haven’t you, all these years? Or was it all bunkum and 
camoutlage? Did you always have these desires you speak of? 
We children always thought you were happy together. We 
never thought things could happen to us as they do in other 
families—things one reads of in books—dquarrels and infi- 
delity—horrors of that kind!” 

“There’s no quarrel between your mother and me,” he 
began helplessly. “In a way I’m still fond of her and shall 
continue to be fond of her. Do try to believe that, Kitty. 
But it’s not enough. I want something more in my life. And 
I’ve found it in Millicent—rapture—ecstasy—passion!” 

“And you’re old enough to be her father!” repeated the 
girl in a tone of finality. “When she first came to stay here 
you and Mother called her your eldest daughter. How can 
she bé in love with a man so much older than herself! Why 
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she belonged to ws. She flirted with Puck’s friends. She was 
gone upon Ted, and then was furious with him because he 
wouldn’t have anything to say to her. I always thought 
there was something elfish about her. We all did. A con- 
ceited cat! We none of us could understand what you and 
Mother saw in her.” 

The outburst gave him time to recover himself. After all, 
it was nonsense to talk to her. A child of her age couldn’t 
possibly grasp the complexities of the love urge. He could 
scarcely grasp them himself. Her idiotic tirade against Milli- 
cent—sheer jealousy from start to finish. She had alluded to 
her pride in him, and when they were out together he often 
flattered himself that people would never take them for 
father and daughter. Brother and sister was nearer the mark 
—or—lovers. No, no, there must be no drawing of psycho- 
analytical conclusions here. He was really fed up with that 
absorbing game of ‘Know thyself.’ Was it true, he wondered, 
that Millicent had been in love with Ted? She had often said 
that Ted was more like him than any of his children. And 
again he said, no, no more psycho-ing for me. 

“We were speaking of you,” he said brusquely, “not of 
Millicent. Just take into consideration what dangers a pretty 
young thing like you will run if you take up the life you 
propose. Do you understand what I mean, child? You know, 
don’t you, the kind of dangers I want to warn you against?” 

She tore her arm from his grasp and stood gazing straight 
at him, her eyes blind with fury, her face deathly white. 
“Yes, I do,” she snapped, choking down her tears. “And 
then I shall be exactly what Millicent is—a free woman who 
gives her passions their head and doesn’t worry about con- 
ventions. You surely ought to admire that in me too, 
Father?” With this she turned and ran from him. 

Stephen stood there under the trees in the Sabbath still- 
ness, his mind a whirl of incoherent thoughts. He clenched 
his fists and bit his lip till the blood came. For the first time 
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he saw himself as his daughter had portrayed him, a grey- 
headed man mated to a girl full of youth and bodily vigour, 
a girl the age of his own daughters. And then the torturing 
picture came before him of Kitty as a mannequin and old_ 
men sitting with hot, sensual eyes fixed upon her youthful 
charms, wealthy, indulgent old fellows who could buy for 
her all the luxuries her idle heart desired and insure her 
success in her career. He hid his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. Intolerable thought! It would be his fault entirely if 
she went wrong. 

But away with these antiquated moral considerations! It 
was sheer nonsense attempting to influence the lives of a 
grown up family. He had cast off all such conventions and 
prejudices, and had every intention of living his life in 
exultant opposition to these played-out ideas. 

“Millicent,” he murmured, deliberately turning his 
thoughts to her, conjuring up visions of the challenge in her 
eyes and recalling the tones of her voice and her whispered, 
urgent: “Stick to it, Stephen! Don’t be weak. Don’t give in 
to sentimental objections. For I love you, Stephen, and you 
love me, and there’s no higher law than the law of love!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE OLD STORY 


“IT don’t believe it,” said Puck dogmatically, raising her- 
self on tiptoe to get a near view of her great-grandfather’s 
portrait. “I don’t believe the men of those days were a bit 
more virtuous than they are now. Human nature is all alike 
at bottom. Virtue’s merely a concept and has always been 
modified to suit the requirements of the age. How do we 
know what naughty, immoral thoughts mayn’t have been 
going on all the time behind that smug countenance? 
Depend upon it he’d got a cloven hoof somewhere, like half 
those pompous old parties in chokers with one hand on the 
Bible.” 

“Well, luckily that’s a thing we shall never know,” re- 
plied her aunt, hiding her annoyance at the girl’s derisive 
words. “You see, I never knew him, but my grandfather 
always spoke of him with respect and affection. And my 
mother was devoted to him in spite of his forcing her to 
marry against her will. If he hadn’t been really a good man, 
do you think he would have had such a power over his 
children? That doesn’t sound like a hypocrite and a hum- 
bug. I’ve often wondered whether the parental authority of 
those days wasn’t just the example of an upright life.” 

The girl turned from the portrait and approached the 
window. “Do you honestly mean to say that your mother 
did that?” she asked with amaze in her blue eyes. ““You read 
of such things sometimes but I don’t believe there ever was 
a gitl who weuld marry a man she couldn’t stand simply 
because her old governor wished it. What I really think is, 
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that love was a much less complicated affair in those days. 
The young ladies in ringlets and crinolines never seem to 
have looked at the opposite sex except from a safe distance 
behind their window-screens. So it must have been pretty 
easy to imagine you'd lost your heart to someone.” 

“Yes, probably a good deal easier than for you to-day,” 
laughed the other. “But, alas, I do know that my dear 
mother had no illusion of being in love when my grand- 
father told her she must marry. You see, she was six-and- 
twenty and there were three other unmarried daughters. 
And my father was an only son and had just come into his 
father’s practice. She couldn’t very well refuse such a match. 
Mother from her childhood was always frightened to death 
of sick people. I suppose you would call it a ‘complex’ in 
these days. And my father simply lived for his profession 
and imbued me with the love of it. He used to go into 
dreadful details about operations, and gave the most graphic 
accounts of the tumours and ulcers he’d removed.” 

“And she put up with that!” exclaimed Puck in disgust. 
*“How perfectly revolting! Well if she hadn’t even the spirit 
to stand up to her lord and master’s selfishness, of course 
she never would have dreamt of a divorce or tried to con- 
sole herself with another man?” 

“I often did wish she had more courage. But somehow 
lately I’ve begun to wonder whether it wasn’t a higher kind 
of courage to fulfil the duties she’d taken upon herself 
instead of deserting her post, as a woman in these days 
would have done. There was something to be said, after all, 
for the old idea of ‘till death us do part.’ Take your mother, 
for instance? Do you think my mother was more unhappy 
than she?” 

“You’re quite on the wrong tack,” retorted the girl. 
“The fact of marriage is no virtue in itself, at all. Look at 
my old great-grandpapa there. When he married of course 
he knew he was a tied-for-lifer. So if he kicked over the 
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traces once on the sly, I suppose that was about all he ever 
did. But how did that make him any better really than my 
poor old dad I should like to know? Dad only wanted a bit 
of a fling and has got himself into the most awful mess. 
Now he must either sacrifice himself for the sake of fidelity, 
or else sacrifice Mother for the sake of his own freedom. 
After all, the virtuous and the vicious are pretty much 
alike at bottom. You’ve only got to go’ below the surface. 
It’s all a matter of appearances. It doesn’t matter a rap 
whether we humbug ourselves about it. The fact remains 
that men are polygamous by nature. Marriage is all rot. How 
can you require of two people that they should be true to 
each other all their lives when it’s in the essence of human 
nature to demand variety?” 

Her aunt was dumbfounded. She had every intention of 
being open-minded but there were limits. How could 
marriage be anything but a failure on such lines as 
these? 

“If these are your ideas, Elizabeth,” she said severely, 
“then I pity the man whoever loses his heart to you.” 

There was a long pause. Dr. Wiseman kept her eyes fixed 
on her work, but she could picture the girl’s supercilious 
expression with her underlip thrust out in true Cornvelt 
fashion. She had been so devoted to Puck in old days. Now 
she thought her quite the least sympathetic of all the chil- 
dren. 

A vague sound caused her to look up. Puck was standing 
by the further window, her shingled auburn head pressed 
against the casement. Her eyes were cast down, and sud- 
denly her aunt was dismayed to see two big tears escape 
from beneath the long lashes and trickle slowly down the 
girl’s pale cheeks. 

“My dear?” she said and halted for words. “My dear, 
don’t let us talk any more about it. You see, I’m an old 
woman and I begin to feel that my ideas are somehow hope- 
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lessly out of date. And I get so tired of all these problems 
—so dreadfully tired—I would rather be left alone in peace 
for a while.” 


Puck went slowly downstairs through the silent and de- 
serted house, feeling miserably depressed. In her heart she 
had a dreadful hankering to talk to someone who did not 
think her clever and who would laugh all her cynical the- 
ories to scorn. People were always telling her how intellec- 
tual she was. She longed sometimes to live the life of an 
ordinary girl and be free to possess her soul. 

She passed the door of her room with a feeling of repul- 
sion. Some months ago she had turned it into a regular 
museum with a collection of blue china and old copper and 
antique furniture. A soft Persian carpet covered the floor 
and there were innumerable rugs and cushions everywhere. 
And>books too in profusion: novels in French and Dutch 
and English, discoursing of love and passion, philosophical 
books, books on psycho-analysis. She had a desperate feeling 
that she must cut loose from this atmosphere of ultra intel- 
lectualism for she was utterly blasé, and everything seemed 
stale, flat and unprofitable. 

“I must get away, go abroad somewhere,” she thought. 
“And [ll get Mother to come along too. It’ll do her no end 
of good and take her thoughts off the worry with Father. 
And when once she’s out of it all she'll see that a divorce is 
really the most natural solution of the whole business.” 

Suddenly from the hall below came the sharp ting-a-ling 
of the telephone. A pause, and then the call was repeated. 
Tiresome! There was nobody at home and the maids, as 
usual, had evidently forgotten to switch on the connection 
to the kitchen. 

Much annoyed, Puck went down and took up the re- 
ceiver. 

“Is that Mr. Cornvelt’s?” said a voice. “I want to speak 
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For one rapturous moment she stood still, unable to reply, 
her heart beating wildly, and then: “You're speaking to 
her,” she said. “It’s Elizabeth Cornvelt speaking.” 

In response came a torrent of eager words. “Puck? Is it 
really you? I can’t believe it, your voice seems altered. Yes? 
I’m only just back—came by Genoa. Puck? You know 
who’s speaking, don’t you? It’s Jack—-Jack van Doeveren. 
Yes—five years I’ve been away. No, can’t believe it. Things 
look just the same, even the cobbles on the station square. 
Smith the porter touched his cap and said directly: ‘All 
right, sir, I know, No. 6 the Rapenburg.’ I say, Puck? May 
I come in to see you? I’ve got something rather jolly for 
you in my suitcase. Yes? Good Lord, yes, P’ve been counting 
the days. Right oh! [ll be with you in a quarter of an hour.” 

Puck remained standing by the telephone, overwhelmed 
with emotion. Had she really detected a note of passion in 
his voice? People who came back from the Indies were 
always a bit emotional the first day or two. She remembered 
now he had told her he was coming back in his last letter. 
But it had arrived just at the time of her flirtation with 
Captain van Maanen—Gloria’s husband—so she had not 
given much heed to it. Five years! An@ he had written to 
her regularly all the time. Sometimes he enclosed verses— 
very bad verses, to be sure, but there was something touch- 
ing about them all the same. And she had been in the habit 
of answering him, for she liked writing letters because she 
had wit and descriptive power, as her admirers were never 
tired of assuring her. 

Jack’s agitated voice and words kept ringing in her ears. 
And it was a lovely summer evening. And the garden was 
flooded with silvery moonlight. And there was no one at 
home! Good gracious, what was she dreaming of? Her lover 
had returned after all these years and seemed as impatient to 
see her as if he had thought of nothing else all the time he 
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had been away. But oh dear, oh dear, she was no longer the 
~ girl he had kissed long ago under the pear tree in the old 
garden. She was a woman grown, and worldly wise at that, 
and had no use for steadfast love and sloppy sentimentality! 

“I ought to have thought of some excuse,” she thought 
uneasily. “In two or three days all the excitement will have 
worn off, and we should have been able to talk sensibly like 
two old comrades.” 

And then with a sudden movement she turned and flew 
upstairs two steps at a time, realising that she had on a 
rather faded old jumper and that she had forgotten to 
change her dusty shoes that afternoon on coming in from 
motoring. She passed her hand nervously over her shingled 
hair. He hadn’t seen her like this. He wouldn’t like it, she 
felt sure. 


A little later and they were sitting together in one if the 
deep window seats in the room overlooking the garden. 
Elizabeth had changed into a soft frock of pale green silk 
—treally a special Providence that the steam laundry should 
have sent it back just in the nick of time!—And she had 
tied a green silk bandeau about her head, hiding her shin- 
gled hair. Her feet were encased in a pair of silver embroi- 
dered shoes, the gift he had brought her. 

“I knew your size,” he chuckled triumphantly. Indeed 
they were a splendid fit. And he must needs put them on 
for her himself, and kiss her little feet as he did so, with 
idiotic sentimentality, which moved her somehow by its 
very idiocy. 

“Really what an absurd situation!” she thought, as she 
leant back against the sill of the open window, caressing 
the petals of a rose which he had just picked for her in the 
garden. “A most absurd situation! Exactly like an old-world 
romance. Scene: A hot summer night; moonshine and the 
scent of roses. Enter handsome young hero after years of 
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absence and unswerving fidelity, to claim his waitin g bride!” 
It was quite unpardonably stupid of her not to have re- 
ceived him in her own room, where at any rate she could 
have offered him a chair and kept him at a proper distance. 
But she was so ashamed of the audacious luxury of the 
apartment. It was so obstrusively ‘arty.’ She had felt she 
couldn’t receive an old friend in such surroundings. And 
the parlour was too hot and stuffy, and she detested the tap- 
estries with their grinning Chinese figures. Besides, there was 
a chance of other members of the family dropping in there 
in the course of the evening. And so she had chosen the quiet 
room overlooking the garden, had set the tea table ready 
near the window seat—a domestic touch for which she 
laughed at herself—and had sat down to await Jack’s 
arrival, provoked to find how fast her heart was beating. 

And then he had come. A long moment of silence while 
he gazed at her with the same open, honest expression that 
she knew so well. And then, putting his hands on her shoul- 
ders, he bent his face down to hers. And in a moment all her 
restless agitation seemed to vanish and she yielded herself 
up unprotestingly to the bliss of the moment. It was, of a 
surety, a midsummer night’s dream come true, the realised 
vision of a simple heart. 

And then presently he had vaulted across the low win- 
dow seat to pluck her a rose from the border and stood on 
the path outside looking in with his arms crossed on the 
sill. And his sunburnt face was laid very close to hers as he 
told her eagerly of his foreign experiences, and the success- 
ful career he had made for himself in these few years. 

*Holland’s a stick-in-the-mud country,” he said. “It’s far 
better in the Indies where a young man has scope for his 
energies. All you want there is push. You aren’t badgered 
about diplomas, or asked who you are and what your father 
was. I can’t ever go back to life in a little Dutch town again. 
And you aren’t happy here either, I quite tumble to that. 
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It’s jolly hard work for a man living out there, but it’s ideal 
for a woman. All my married friends say so. No need to 
bother about money or fiddle over housekeeping and ser- 
vant worries, as most young married people do in Holland. 
Life’s on broader lines. You’ve got a radiant climate always, 
and motors have made all the difference in the way of liv- 
ing. People don’t spend their time as they used in drinking 
and low amusements. They go in for sports and lead whole- 
some lives.” 

Puck listened motionless with folded hands. Gradually 
her nervous tension relaxed. She was no longer her striving, 
strenuous, combatant self, but lulled by the sound of his 
voice into a great and wondrous sense of peace and happi- 
ness. But she knew that presently she must tell him how 
much she had altered, and that she was not fitted for mar- 
ried life. As she had just said to Aunt Doc, marriage, in her 
opinion, was a degrading servitude. 

And so she sought for words to check the question that 
was trembling on his lips. But even as she sought, she knew 
she had not the courage to speak and destroy his faith in 
her. He was so different from all the rest. He didn’t care in 
the least whether she were clever. To him she was weak and 
dependent, just a little girl he longed to hold tight in his 
arms while she whispered that she loved him and would be 
his for ever and ever. 

And all at once she knew that it was just this kind of girl 
that she wanted to be; that all the things with which she 
had tried to fill her life were not such as brought lasting 
happiness to any woman. Yes, it all came back to this in 
the end. Every woman, sooner or later, experienced the old, 
instinctive longing to have a pair of strong arms about her 
and to hear the one question which should lay all her doubts 
to rest. 

Was it but a dream, born of the summer’s night and the 
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moonlit garden and the murmur of a voice that pleaded 
softly in her ear? Was love indeed ever more than this—a 
fair delusion and a dream? And yet it was of a surety the 
one and only thing that made life worth the living! Could 
it be that the real difference between the women of to-day 
and those of old, the secret of their failures and distress, was 
just this: that women had lost their simple faith in that 
divine power, had forgot that ‘ ’tis love, ’tis love that makes 
the world go round!’ 


They went up-stairs together, he and she. She felt she 
must tell the family at once about this new and incredible 
happiness. “I want to see their surprised faces when I say: 
‘I am engaged and going out to the Indies in six months with 
Jack! “You Puck! I don’¢ think!’ I know that’s what they'll 
say; I can hear them!” 

But there was no one at home except her mother who 
had gone straight to bed directly she came in at ten o’clock, 
and her old Aunt in her sitting-room on the top floor. And 
Puck somehow felt shy of going up there in the company 
of Jack with his beaming face. 

Jack however insisted on going to see Aunt Doc, whom 
he had known from his boyhood. In those days, it is true, 
he was rather over-awed by her learning and her superiority 
to worldly vanities and, boy-like, he had looked somewhat 
askance at her plain black gowns and her hair which 
was always scraped into a tight knob at the back of her 
head. 

“T’m jolly glad you’re not like that,” he said, with a glance 
at Puck’s silk frock and the gleaming bandeau in her hair. 
And he put his arm about her shoulder while she knocked 
at her Aunt’s door. There was no answer. She knocked again. 
As they waited there their eyes met and suddenly he caught 
her to him and pressed his lips to hers long and passionately, 
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till, with a little cry, she put her hands against his breast 
and freed herself from his embrace. 

Another pause. Puck grew uneasy. “She must be very fast 
asleep!” she whispered, and, opening the door, they stole 
gently into the room. 

A full tide of moonlight streaming in through the lat- 
ticed panes showed the old lady still sitting in her arm- 
chair by the window where Puck had left her a couple of 
hours before. Around her all the old articles of furniture 
stood out in sharp relief. The table with the chairs around 
it took on an oddly unfamiliar look and the moveless por- 
traits on the walls seemed, under the blanched radiance, to 
be endowed with a mysterious life and to advance noise- 
lessly from their frames. The whole room seemed to be wait- 
ing—waiting in silent and breathless expectation for the 
coming of this youth and maiden who lingered there, appre- 
hensive, on the threshold. | 

To Puck, the moment was fraught with unspeakable sig- 
nificance—a moment to remain for ever impressed upon the 
memory. Loosing her hand from Jack’s clasp, she stole on 
tip-toe to the window. 

“Aunt Doc,” she said gently. And then, bending nearer, 
“Aunt Doc?” she repeated in a louder tone. 

The face of the sleeper was turned towards the window 
as though gazing intently into the moonlit garden towards 
the very spot where only a few moments before Jack had 
taken Puck in his arms and kissed her. 

“Oh! Aunt Doc!” cried Puck again imploringly. But 
even as she spoke she knew. No need to touch the hand that 
lay idly on the half finished knitting, nor to feel the 
wrinkled forehead’s icy chill. Turning, she clung to the 
young man beside her, all her sturdy independence lost in 
the overmastering need for comfort and protection. 

“Oh, dear!” she whispered. “And now I can never tell 
her! I can never give her that comfort! Oh Jack!” 
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“What would you tell her, my darling? That we love one 
another?” 

“I would tell her that our problems are not so serious as 
she feared—that women in their heart of hearts are much 
the same as they have ever been!” 
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